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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HE Privce or Watts will be of age to-morrow, and his | 
entrance into independent manhood, if it is not celebrated 
with customary ceremonies, will be attended with universal | 
good wishes. If anything were needed to add to the national | 
greeting, the announcement of his approaching marriage, and 
the opportune arrival of the Danish Princess in what is soon to | 
be her adopted country, would give that domestic completeness 
which the English love to a political event of considerable | 
importance. The destined successor to the throne of England | 
has little to envy in the position of any contemporary prince. 
Some of the great States of Europe are agitated with the fear 
of revolutions, and one at least of the most conspicuous poten- 
tates is labouring for the establishment of an uncertain dynasty. 
-retenders or Royal exiles are wandering about Europe in 
constantly increased number, and little surprise would be 
occasioned by the dethronement of almost any Continental 
Sovercign. But the reigning house of England has happily sur- 
vived all rival claimants, and, by a rarer felicity, it has ceased 
to be the object of any form of domestic disaffection. There are 
democrats in England, but there are no republicans, for the Crown 
is accepted by all parties as the necessary symbol of national 
sovereignty. It might be said that the Prixce or WaLEs has 
nothing to wish for that fortune can bestow, in popularity, in 
greatness, or in security. An ambitious mind might, perhaps, 
desire the opportunity of taking a more decisive share in 
public affairs, but there is great convenience in the circum- | 
stances which proportion the influence of an English King to 
the qualities by which he may secure and deserve it. The | 
constitutional jealousy of former times has become less acute | 
and suspicious since the transfer of political power to Ministers 
who are practically nominated by Parliament; and a wise and 
able Sovereign can exercise, in the councils which he neces- 
sarily shares, whatever authority belongs to his character, to 
his judgment, and, in the course of years, to his unequalled 
experience. No wise man would desire that the great issues 
of peace and war, or the general course of legislation, should 
depend on his individual caprice. The certainty of securing 
a respectful hearing to every opinion and argument would 
satis'y any reasonable statesman. A lifelong tenure of 
office, ensuring an uninterrupted familiarity with public 
business, gives a King a_ considerable advantage over 
even veteran Ministers; and the wundefinable  influ- 
ence of supreme rank is in itself a substantial basis of | 
power. Prince Arnert took a considerable part in the 


of Europe; and a King of equal understanding and ability | 
would be relieved from many embarrassments which 
hampered the action of a foreigner who occupied an indefinite 
position. 

As heir to the Crown, the Prince or Wates may follow in 
the steps of his father, with the great advantage of knowing 
that popular favour is certain to attend him. It will be his 
business to find a place for himself; and in making the most of 
his opportunities, he will be training himself effectually for 
the higher duties which he will be called upon to fulfil. A 
female reign opens a natural career to the representative of 
the family, and good taste and good feeling will teach him to 
avoid the example of his predecessors, by not attempting 
political opposition. It would be an absurd anomaly to attach 
the condition of genius or originality to an hereditary function. 
Honesty, common sense, and practical tact are the most indis- 
pensable qualities of a Constitutional King. As the first of the 
QveEN’s subjects, the Prince or Waxes will require the same 
directness of purpose and soundness of judgment which may 
afterwards enable him to accomplish a prosperous reign. 
He has had_every possible advantage of education, and in his 
foreign travels he has approached as near to the instructive 
level of ordinary life as the conventions of his rank would | 


allow. Princes perhaps learn something from their own 
peculiar experience which may partially compensate for the 
absence of equal intercourse and competition. The appren- 
ticeship to the trade of Royalty begins early, and the lesson 
seems, for the most part, to be thoroughly learnt. During 
his childhood and early youth, the Prixce or Wates has had 
before him the best examples which a Court has ever offered, 
and the preference of duty to pleasure will never appear to him 


_an impossible practice or an idle precept. It may be safely 


affirmed that he has never heard in his own family a hint of 
the Continental doctrine that subjects exist for the sake of 
kings, or that Constitutions were made to be evaded. It 
is not in England alone that the Conura Princes have 
identified their personal prosperity with the success of frec 
institutions, and even with patriotic enthusiasm. King 
Leopotp has fulfilled, in spirit and in letter, his compact 
with his adopted country, and the Duke of Saxe-Conura 
is accused of a Quixotic devotion to the greatness and unity 
of Germany. 

It is not impossible that opinion in England may hereafter 
allow the reigning King an increased influence in some depart- 
ments of public business. George III.’s struggle with the 
Whig aristocracy and with successive Ministers is not likely 
to be renewed. It is settled, once for all, that the leader of a 
Parliamentary majority must administer the policy which he 
represents ; but the questions which are called social acquire 
greater relative importance as the vital disputes which con- 
cern the internal distribution of political power are succes- 
sively brought to a conclusion, Prixce Axpert’s sagacity 
was remarkably displayed in his encouragement of certain 
arts and branches of education, and in his promotion 
of Industrial Exhibitions. Such pursuits and experi- 
ments occupy the general attention more strongly than 
in former times, and neither hereditary magnates nor 
leading statesmen had appropriated the patronage of 


the growing tendency. In the government of the State, the 


King can only give his name to the acts of constitutional 
advisers, and he is, therefore, interested in the discovery of 
new fields of activity which lie outside the Constitution. 
Wherever merit exists which is not of a nature to be acknow- 
ledged by official promotion, a King or a Prince of Wales can 
offer the encouragement of notice and favour, without perpe- 
trating a job. The Sovereigns who have cherished art and 
science have been abundantly rewarded; and it might per- 
haps be worth the while of some future English King to per- 
form similar services to literature. It is of far more import- 


ance, however, that the Prince or Waters should offer a good 


example to the youth of England. Steadiness, industry, and 


manly activity are virtues by no means universal among the 


classes which are most favoured by fortune, and tke natural 
chief of the young nobility and gentry may do much to bring 


energy, and even public duty, into fashion. 


Heirs of one-and-twenty have something more attractive to 
occupy their thoughts than reflections on the historical events 
which have occurred within their own short experience. In 
1841, Sir Rosert Peet had just commenced his successful 
Administration. The Corn-laws were still in force, the penny- 
postage was a novelty, and nine-tenths of the kingdom was 
unprovided with railways. France, under Lovis-Puicipre, 
still enjoyed Parliamentary Government, and Italy had several 
years to wait for the first effort of regeneration in Piedmont. 
The Revolutionsof 1848, and the second French Empire, the Rus- 
sian war, the Indian mutiny, and the disruption of the United 
States, have changed the face of the world within the lifetime 
of the young Prince who is now preparing for the trials of a 
new generation. In later life it is difficult to realize without an 
effort the vast changes which may occur in the course of twenty 
years. So much remains the same that it seems at first sight 
incredible that a large portion of all existing opinions and 


convictions has been largely modified by recent experience. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the period of revolutions 
and of startling events has come to a close, and it is im- 
possible to foresee the circumstances and difficulties of a future 
reign. Up to the present time, every catastrophe abroad, and 
every crisis at home, has tended, on the whole, to illustrate 
the pre-eminent expediency of English institutions. Order 
and liberty have been disturbed or endangered under every 
other form of government; and, consequently, the desire for 
great political alterations has almost died out in England. It 
is impossible to define the exact share of credit which rightly 
belongs to the Crown, but the ancient feeling of loyalty has 
revived, or transformed itself into a recognition of the national 
interest in the preservation of constitutional monarchy. The 
Prince or Wates commences his public life without a single 
prejudice to combat. 


AMERICA, 


FEIHE Democrats, who, notwithstanding their own pro- 

testations, are virtually partisans of peace, have 
obtained unexpected success in some of the largest States of 
the Northern Union. ‘Their victory in Ohio end Indiana 
probably indicates the growing antipathy of the West to the 
unfortunate negro race, for, in the neighbouring State of Illinois, 
resolutions have been passed against coloured immigrants in 
the precise spirit which has dictated for many years the irre- 
gular legislation of the South. It is possible, however, that the 
rising strength of the Democratic party may be explained by more 
creditable reasons. In Pennsylvania, where there is no special 
prejudice against the negroes, the Conservative Opposition has 
nearly or quite recovered the former ascendency of the 
party, and the supporters of Mr. Seymovr no longer despair 
of carrying the great State of New York at the November 
elections. The corruption, the incapacity, and the illegal 
violence of the Government appear not to satisfy the more 
intelligent part of the population as easily as they have been 
adopted by the press; nor are the Republican journals serving 
their own cause by taking the present opportunity of requiring 
the dismissal of the ablest Federal generals on professedly poli- 
tica! grounds. The Governors of some Northern States ere, with 
equai imprudence, threatening to repeat their unconsti- 
tutional interference with the councils of the Presipent; 
and it is said that they will have the audacity to de- 
clare that their respective States will withdraw their aid 
from the contest if M‘CLettan and Bvett are not re- 
moved from command. A nation which has grown up in 
the midst of incessant vapouring on the transcendental 
sanctity of the Constitution cannot but hesitate in its approval 
of a policy which sets all law at defiance. To menace Secession 
on the pretext that the Government shrinks from extreme 
measures ugainst Seceders, is too startling a paradox even for 
American consciences and understandings. Nevertheless, 
General Burtt has already been superseded; and it is 
rumoured that General M‘CLeLtan and the Presipenr are 
engaged in a desperate struggle for the effective control of 
military operations on the Potomac. If the only general who 
has performed any distinguished service is dismissed through 
the influence of a hostile iaction, the indignation of the army 
will be loudly echoed by the people. The folly and extrava- 
gance of the Republicans may not be without benefit to their 
country if they succeed in precipitating their own fall. 
Any policy which their rivals may promote must tend to 
render the war less internecine and less interminable. 


The elections are, for the present, principally important as 
expressions of opinion. The various State officers have no 
control over Federal policy, and the new Hause of Represen- 
tatives will not assemble before March 4. The Presipent, 
even during the session of Congress, may conduct the war at 
his own discretion, as the sole important power which belongs 
to the Lower House has been practically exhausted. The 
Tax Bill of last session can scarcely be rendered more onerous 
or more comprelicnsive, and the Secrerary or THE Treasury 
will be fortunate if he receives a considerable portion of the 
estimated revenue. The popular vote will influence the 
conduct of the Government, not through State functionaries 
or members of Congress, but as a visible proof that the tide is 
turning, and that it may soon become unsafe to disregard all 
the provisions of the Constitution. The ultimate object of 
putting an end to the war by the recognition of the 
Southern Contederacy will not be openly avowed, or perhaps 
even consciously pursued, until the Democrats have secured 
a decisive preponderance. Mr. Seymour is probably 
sincere in his declaration that the Union must be restored, 
although Mr. Vay Buren confines his aspirations to the cap- 
ture of the Confederate capital. In practice, it will be found 
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that the failure of the Republicans was inherent in the nature 
of their enterprise ; and it was not until they had found it impos- 
sible to subdue the enemy in the field, that they resorted to 
base and reckless projects of massacre and spoliation. Mr, 
Lixcoiy’s proclamation was a wild attempt to evade a confes- 
sion of defeat, and, though wiser statesmen may abstain from 
his criminal blunders, no change of policy will ensure either 
the conquest of the South or the restoration of the finances, 
Mr. Cuasé has shown considerable ability in extracting money 
or supplies from the wealthier portion of the community ; and if 
he were removed from office, his successor could only try 
to float additional paper issues, and he would continue the 
practice of pledging the credit of the Government with con- 
tractors. In short, the Democrats, if they had the power, 
would make peace, because they would find it impossible to 
succeed in a legitimate war. They disclaim in advance 
the appeal to anarchy and revolution which has been 
made, as the only remaining alternative, by their opponents, 
The arbitrary condition of the conquest of Richmond as a 
preliminary of peace is only thrown out to amuse the 
populace. It would be easier to make peace while fortune is 
balanced than to wait until the pride of the South has 
suffered an additional blow. 

It appears that General M‘CLELLAN has no intention of 
obeying the newspapers, or of allowing the civilians at 
Washington to sacrifice their best army for purposes of 


electioneering. Notwithstanding the urgency of the Prestpent, . 


he has stood fast on the Virginian frontier, waiting, perhaps, 
until the winter floods of the Potomac relieve him from 
anxiety for his communications and his rear. General Stuart, 
and other active Confederate officers, have destroyed the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway for several miles to the north 
of Harper’s Ferry, and if M‘CLeLLan were to concentrate his 
forees for an advance, the whole river line of Maryland 
vould be open to hostile incursions. The resuscitated 
clamour of “On to Richmond” can only provoke the 
contempt of a responsible General. General Lee lies in 
the way, with an army which has achieved a succession 
of brilliant victories, and which has never, at any time, been 
beaten. In the spring, when the roads were at their best, and 
when the resources of Northern Virginia were comparatively 
untouched, M‘CLeLLan thought it safer to approach Richmond 
from the sea than to march southward from the Potomac ; and it 
is scarcely probable that he will engage his army in a hostile 
and wasted territory, within a few weeks of the winter rains, 
which will render every track impassable. He would, perhaps, 
scarcely regret a dismissal which would entail on some rasher 
successor the necessity of attempting a dangerous and unneces- 
sary enterprise. According to some reports, General HaLLEck 
is to exchange his oflicial post at Washington for the command 
of the army of the Potomac; but the Republican newspapers 
have transferred to General Hooker the admiration which 
they formerly bestowed upon Porr. General Hooker's repu- 
tation is founded on a reported boast that he would have won 
the battle of Antietam if he had not been disabled by a 
wound, American journalists are slow to learn the impru- 
dence of relying on the merit which belongs to hypothetical 
exploits. General Hattecx probably performs good service at 
Washington, by checking the interference of Mr. Sranron; and 
although he understands his profession, he has never obtained 
a considerable advantage in the field. 'The most meritorious 
operation of the war, on the Federal side, consisted in 
M‘CLELLAN’s attack on the victorious Confederates, after the 
disheartening miscarriage of Pore; and the best proof of his 
comparative fitness for command is the confidence which he 
alone, among his colleagues and rivals, inspires in all ranks of 
the army. 

The Confederates have failed to conquer Kentucky, or to 
raise it in their favour. General BracG has retired from 
the State without disaster, and with abundant booty, and his 
opponent is dismissed for allowing the Confederate army to 
escape with impunity. It would seem that Kentucky is not at 
present destined to form a part of the Southern Confederacy ; 
and, when negotiations for peace become possible, two or three 
Border Slave States will probably be retained within the 
limits of the Union. At a later period, they will consult their 
own interests and inclination in choosing between the rival 
federations which will compete for their allegiance. Some poli- 
tical speculators in America still think it possible to reconcile 
the Middle States with the South, and to constitute a new 
and powerful Union which would only exclude New Eng- 
land; while Pennsylvania would still be the factory, and New 
Sanguine Democrats, a8 
well as fanatic Republicans, are still unable to understan 
how thoroughly the South is in earnest. When peace is once 
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concluded, the terms of future intercourse may be arranged ; 
but the Confederate leaders will listen to no conditions which 
are not founded on the acknowledgment of independence. 
Impartial foreigners wish them early success, because 
the attainment of their object is certain to arrive sooner 
or later. All the bloodshed which may be _inter- 
posed by selfish and ignorant politicians is absolutely 
wasted. Zealots in England, as well as in America, 
denounce the wickedness of foreboding the triumph of 
slavery, or the partial overthrow of the best Constitution 
which the world ever saw. It can only be answered that 
foresight, like sight in general, is not responsible for the 
particular objects which happen to be seen. If the North is 
unable to conquer the South, it can scarcely be criminal to 
perceive the impossibility, or to hope that a useless and 
ruinous struggle may speedily be discontinued. 


LANCASHIRE AND ENGLAND. 


HARITY is almost always impulsive, and acts without 
plan and system. 


persons accustomed to the working of large institutions or the 
calculation of remote causes. They are mostly the poor, the 
obscure, and the unpretending. It is also so very difficult to 
see the ulterior effects of charity, that most people are very 
glad to abandon the attempt altogether. But if ever charity 
was to be systematic, we might have expected that the charity 
would be so which proposes to come to the relief of Lancashire. 
The distress that calls for help has been long foreseen. It is 
on an encrmous scale. It affects the most prominent, self- 
asserting, intelligent section of the English people. And yet, 
until very lately, there was no organization for the administra- 
tion of relief; nor is there even now any general theory of the 
relief which is needed, and is possible to be given. The nation 
is inclined to give liberally ; but it scarcely knows how to give, 
and still less does it know what good its gifts will do. Some- 
thing, however, has recently been done towards setting up an 
efficient machinery, by which the money given can be made 
to reach its destination without fraud, waste, or partiality. 
The funds are getting more and more thrown into 2 common 
purse, and the contents are distributed more and more on 
fixed rules. Mr. Cospen, at the Manchester meeting,on Monday 
last, urged that this centralization should be made more com- 
plete, and that all minor committees should be merged in one 
national one. If this suggestion is carried out, and if the prin- 
ciple is adhered to of requiring certain precautions to be taken 
against bad management, a great deal will have been done 
towards ensuring that the money given will be well spent. 

But the exact objects and prospects of all these charitable 
efforts is by no means so clear. We only gather very 
vaguely, from the reports of Committees and the speeches of 

thairmen, what it is that those who are guiding the move- 
ment propose, if they can, to effect. We quite understand 
what Mr. Coppen wants, but he «tands alone in having a 
definite and intelligible aim. The figures are hard to get at, 
and any one who tries to put together statistics furnished 
piecemeal, and not directed towards any common result, must 
reason on them with great diffidence. But, so far as we can 
learn from what has appeared in print, the population of the 
districts specially affected may be taken roughly at two millions 
and a quarter. About two hundred thousand of their number 
are now receiving relief from the poor rates, and about a hundred 
and fifty thousand, who still keep clear of parochial assistance, 
reccive direct aid through the recognised channels of charity. 
What is distributed through private charity, or by employers who 
give aid in the shape of unremunerative employment, cannot be 
known; but the loss in weekly wages is calculated at 140,co00l., 
and it is likely to increase so rapidly that we may fairly, 
in speaking of the winter generally, set it against the charity 
which never comes to light. That is, we may pass over the 


amount given, not through committees, but by individuals, | 


because at the very most it will only make up for the fresh 
oss of wages as mills now working cease to work. 
To meet this loss of wages, there is contributed a 
sum from the rates which may be perhaps estimated 
at 15,000/7, a week. The Chairman of the Man- 
chester Committee reckons that the funds already collected 
and distributed, through the means of their organiza- 
tion, will enable the Committee to apply a weekly sum of 
6,250/. to the relief of the distressed population. ‘The great 
bulk of subscriptions now pass through Manchester, but 
there is the London Committee also collecting, and the local 
Committees of different districts receive some aid direct. 
The Manchester estimate also does not include what is to 


The people who are most ready to | 
give are, as a general rule, not the rich or great. They are not | 
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| come into the hands of the Committee, but only what is in 
| hand. If, therefore, subscriptions flowed in at their present 

rate, the whole contributions of the charity of England might 
| probably be relied on to make up the 6,250/. to 15,000/. 
| This will make 30,000l. from rates and charity altogether, 
| which we may calculate as continuing for four months —that 
| is, to the end of February. What is to happen after February 
|is over is a dark future, from which every one seems 
| disposed to turn his eyes. But for four months it is proposed 
to keep the population by supplying one-fifth of that which 
they lose in wages. The main question is, whether this will 
| preserve life, and preserve it so that the workman, when work 
; comes, will be fit to resume it. If it is distributed among one- 
| fourth of the population, it will give about 1s. 3d. ahead per week. 
| This, then, is what we are doing, and are asked to do. But 
to a great many persons it appears wholly unsatisfactory. Star- 
vation — for 1s. 3d. a head weekly is starvation —to the end 
of February, and then a blank, is by no means a satisfactory 
programme. Mr. Coppen accordingly comes forward with a 
distinct plan. He urges that private charity should be 
universally stimulated, but invited to exert itself for a limited 
purpose and time. He wishes private benevolence to furnish 
2 million, and that this million should be employed to keep 
the people until Parliament meets. When it does meet, Par- 
liament is to provide the necessary funds. This plan has the 
great merit of proposing something tangible and feasible. It 
rich men really gave according to their wealth, and the nation 
did its best, it could indisputably give, without any great 
inconvenience, a million, and this million would make the 
cotton world tolerably comfortable till the end of February. 
The nation would then take these poor sufferers into its keep- 
ing, and teed them till cotton again poured in. The weak 
point of the plan is that the last extreme remedy is used at 
the outset. The futal precedent of living on the State, oi 
casting the burden of local distress on the whole community, 
is set, and no one can say how disastrous the ultimate 
consequences might be. We ought to fight every step 
before we are brought to acknowledge that the nation 
must do the harm in Lancashire that it did in Ircland. There 
is much that stands between us and the pouring out of Parlia- 
mentary grants for the cotton distress. We shal! want to see 
that the ratepayers are doing their utmost. Perhaps they are 
gradually approaching the limit of what they cay be expected 
to pay without drawing on the resources of the future. The 
average rate in the pound is now a fraction over 3s. 7d., and 
one-third of it cannot be collected, from the inability of the 
ratepayers on the books to pay; so that those who do pay 
would have practically to pay a §s. rate, if the sum at which 
the rates are estimated were really paid. But the great and 
hitherto untried resource still remains. If the rates cannot be 
forced up without increasing too widely the mass of pauperism, 
then the unions must borrow. 

We do not like to speak too confidently of calculations on 
so large a scale, and with such very hazy data, but we think 
it might be shown that if the great cotton unions merely 
pledged themselves to pay for thirty years one shilling in the 
pound more than they paid before this cotton distress began, 
they could raise a sum which would now provide the dis- 
tressed population with a bare subsistence for something like 
two years, and which, at the end of thirty years, would be paid 
off. As the average rate in old days was little, if at all, over a 
shilling, the cotton districts, the wealthiest part of England 
after London, might—by paying for the next two years a rate 
about as heavy as that ordinarily paid in the East of London, 
and afterwards a rate which in Middlesex generally would be 
considered very moderate—keep its people alive for two years; 
| and in two years, let us hope, the Yankees will have come to 
their senses, or cotton will have begun to come in largely from 
India and other parts of the world. We do not mean to offer this 
calculation as anything but a general approximation to the truth. 
| But we trust that Parliament will refuse all assistance, except 
'in the shape of giving every legal facility for borrowing, 
until competent and authorized calculators have let the 
nation clearly understand how long a time the cotton popula- 
tion could be kept by the mortgage of a rate of one shilling 
extra in the pound, to be levied for thirty years. If bare 
| subsistence were once secured, then private charity could work 
on an intelligible basis. It could help to maintain those who 
were just outside the edge of the class relieved by the poor- 
rates, and it could give some of the comforts and decencies of 
life to those who were receiving a bare maintenance from the 
rates. But, at present, benevolence is obliged to work quite in 
the dark ; and perhaps, in so far as it is delaying the day when 
the wealth of Lancashire sets itself in earnest to the task 
before it, does as much harm as good. 
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GREECE. 


HE rise of Greek stock is one of the most singular results 

that have followed any modern revolution. It is still 
difficult to share in the sanguine hope that outraged debtors have 
overthrown a dynasty for the sake of paying their creditors ; 
and yet there is no doubt that the fall of Orno has been 
Me caused by genuine moral indignation. By systematic 
corruption, by encouragement of factions and personal feuds, 
by promotion of worthless favourites, and even of criminals, 
the Kixe traded on the failings of his subjects, and intro- 
duced vices of his own. The charges which are urged against 
him require no further proof than the unanimous voice of the 
nation. It is not disputed that he destroyed the Constitution 
by means of the Constitution, that he virtually appointed the 
Senators and Deputies who were supposed to represent the 
people, and that he appropriated to purposes of his own the 
municipal funds as well as the revenue of the State. Pro- 
fessed loyalty to the person of the Kina was openly avowed to 
be the chief qualification for office, and one Minister is said to 
have owed his appointment to a spirit-rapping prophecy which 
he extracted from a table, to the effect that Orno was 
destined to reign as Emperor at Constantinople. The 
combination of universal hatred with universal contempt 
would explain and justify the deposition of more con- 
spicuous potentates. The minor accusations which are 
accumulated by his enemies curiously illustrate the childish 
belief of half-civilized races in the omnipotence of governments. 
If Greek wine tastes of turpentine, if Greck salads require oil 
from Lucca, if Greek beef is too tough and teo lean for 
Western digestions, the fault of native idleness is cast on the 
detested Bavarian prince. Ploughs, unimproved since the 
days of Heston, scratch the ground, through the misgovern- 
ment of a single generation; and it is alleged, with more 
reason, that the Royal domains have run to waste, and that 
the extravagance of the Court has swallowed up the means of 
opening the country to internal traffic. Even the corruption 
which has pervaded every branch of the administration, 
although it may have originated with the Kixc, has been 
practised by Greeks, and upon Greeks. The change of 
dynasty will not usher in an immediate millennium ; but it is 
well that the authors of a revolution should be able to believe 
that they are promoting a moral reformation. The next 
Government must bribe less, and look more systematically to 
the public interest, although it may not, perhaps, have virtue 
enough to pay the national debt. 

It is said that the Greeks have been deeply impressed with 
the external benefits which Piedmont has derived from the 
establishment and maintenance of a free Constitution. One 
well-governed and independent State became in ten years the 
model, and finally the nucleus, of regenerated Italy ; and it is 
hoped that the kingdom of Greece may similarly aggregate to 
itself the scattered Hellenic and Christian races of European 
Turkey. Ifthe precedent is but honestly and fuithfully ob- 
served, some advantage will undoubtedly be obtained, even if 
the creation of a Greek Empire proves to be impracticable. 
The vineyard in A’sop, when it was dug in search of an imaginary 
treasure, rewarded the labourer by its produce of metaphorical 
gold; and it will do the Greeks no harm to be free and well 
governed, even if they are still restrained within the narrow 
limits of the Kingdom. It is unfortunate that the frontier was 
not drawn further to the North, even at the expense of great 
hardships to the Mahometan inhabitants of Thessaly and Epirus, 
and it would also have been well to add Crete and the Eastern 
islands of the A2gean to the emancipated territory ; but a new 
arrangement, involving perhaps a European war, cannot be 
lightly undertaken to gratify sentimental aspirations. It is 
absurd to say that the experiment of Greek independence has 
failed for want of room to expand. The Kingdom extends 
over 11,000,000 acres of land, and it contains fewer than 
1,100,000 inhabitants. The area is about as large as Swit- 
zerland, and the extent of sea-coast probably equals that of 
Great Britain. Under a tolerable Government, there is room 
for three or four times the present population ; nor can it be 
doubted that, if the Christians of Thessaly are really 


‘subject to oppression, they will contribute numerous 


immigrants to the neighbouring kingdom. After proving 
their superior aptitude, the’ Grecks will probably be 
accepted by Europe as the natural heirs of the decaying 
Ottoman Empire. They are more fortunate than the 
Italians themselves in the sympathy of their wealthy 
colonies throughout Europe and the East. Like the Jews and 
the Quakers, the Greeks have known how to make religious 
communion the basis of pecuniary co-operation. The Ortho- 
dox faith serves as the principle of a money-making combina- 
tion, and the Greek merchants of Manchester still retain in a 


capitalists. 

At present, the more ambitious purposes of the late revolu- 
tion seem likely to impede the choice of a new government. 
The Greeks themselves would, perhaps, prefer a Republic, and 
even a Federation, but they are well aware that the organization 
of a Monarchy is better adapted to conquest. In the choice of 
a king they will naturally endeavour to conciliate the Great 
Powers, nor is it to be expected that they would reject any 
tolerable candidate who received the approval of France 
and England. The provision of the Constitution which 
requires that the Kine shall embrace the national creed may 
easily be set aside with the dynasty which it was intended to 
bind. As compared with many other sects, the Greek Christians 
are but moderately intolerant, and they would, for the present, 
be content with a discontinuance of Orno’s proselytizing 
follies. ‘The real difficulty will arise when the European Go- 
vernments impose conditions on their recognition of the King 
who may be elected; for it is impossible that they should either 
openly or tacitly acquiesce in a policy of war and territorial 
aggrandizement. ‘The interests of civilization may be sacred, 
but at present they by no means require the opening of an 
interminable Eastern question; and the new dynasty will be 
expected to give security for the preservation of that peace 
which the Greck nation and its leaders deliberately intend to“ 
disturb. The policy of England has been so consistent and so 
decisive that the nomination of Prince ALrrep will probably, 
on fuller consideration, be abandoned as impracticable. It 
would, in any case, be unwise to select so young a sovereign, 
and Greek politicians must be fully aware that England could 
neither sanction nor support an unprovoked attack on the 

If the Grecks are wise, they will postpone their schemes 
of aggrandizement; but if they are determined to risk their 
national existence on the chance of war, they must choose a 
ruler for themselves, and trust to time for the assent of 
Europe. None of their own countrymen are sutliciently 
conspicuous for the post, and the members of reigning 
fumilies are bound by the policy of their several Courts. 
It is among exiled Princes that the conditions of an 
ambitious choice would be most effectually fulfilled, 
and only one dethroned dynasty is characterized by the 
requisite ability and vigour. If the grandsons of Lovts 
Puitivre went out of their way to seek distinction in 
an alien quarrel in America, his sons might not be dis- 
inclined to find in the East an opening for their unemployed 
energies. ‘The Duke of AtuMaALr has commanded armies, 
and he is versed in history and political studies. The Prince 
of JOINVILLE is not only a soldier but a sailor, and his aceom- 
plishments would be appreciated by a maritime nation. 
As it is thought safer to proceed by diplomatic methods, the 
Greeks must be content to make a bargain in which some of 
the concessions will be on their own side. A Belgian or 
Italian prince might, perhaps, be able to promote the regene- 
ration of Greece by the mere exercise of the good faith which 
has been exemplified by King Leorotp and by Victor 
EmmanveL. When the townships once more raise their own 
rates and spend them, when the boroughs choose their own 
mayors, when the members of Parliament are not the mere 
tools of the Court, there is reason to hope that the wine and oil 
may be properly prepared, and that it may be possible to 
traverse the Peloponnesus in a carriage, if not on a railroad. 
The realization of a few small but practical conceptions of 
industry and common sense may gradually prepare the way 
for the great idea. 


THE NEW PERSECUTION, 

IFFERENT methods have been in vogue among various 
nations for the propagation of a religion. The Apostles 
spread their faith by enduring bodily sufferings—M anomert and 

CHARLEMAGNE spread theirs—by inflicting them. There isa 
deal to be said for both methods of proceeding. Both, when 
applied consistently and thoroughly, have been followed by mar- 
vellous success. Neither, however, is exactly in harmony with 
the spirit of our generation. They are too trenchant, and imply 
too much heartiness of belief for a commercial era. We have 
hit upon a compromise between the conflicting spirits of 
tolerance and intolerance, which combines in a wonderfal 
degree the rigour of orthodoxy with the placability of a 
mercantile people. The plan for the propagation, or at least 
the maintenance, of the faith which, in the present day, 

appears to be most popular, is in effect a revival of the 
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Teutonic Wehr-geld. We do not conduct our heresiarchs to 
the stake; neither do we uphold the purity of our faith by 
any self-sacrifice of our own. But we seek to reclaim them 
from their errors by inflicting on them a heavy fine. 
A clergyman, who shall yield to heretical temptations, is 
never deprived of his commission to preach the truth; but 
his errors are neutralized by the confiscation of his emolu- 
ments— the principle of the process apparently being, that 
emptiness of stomach is closely connected with purity of 
dogma. Faith, it is hoped, will revert to its pristine recti- 
tude, as soon as the depraving influence of a competent 
income shall have been removed. Jt must increase the vene- 
zation which the laity feel for the bishops of the Established 
Church to observe that they are athletes of the faith who can 
dispense with this precaution. They have succeeded in 
maintaining a scrupulous orthodoxy in spite of much larger 
incomes than those from whose misleading influence it has 
peen found necessary to shield Messrs. Witson and Jowett and 
Dr. Wittiams. The sympathy of the whole nation is with 
them in their manful struggle against five thousand a year. 
It is a consolation to reflect, that if, unfortunately, any bishop 
—at least of the Established Church—should falter in the 
paths of orthodoxy, there will be room for the salutary 
application of ecclesiastical phlebotomy. We regret to see, 
however, by the newspapers, that the operation upon Pro- 
fessor Jowett has hitherto been unsuccessful. His heresy 
must have been of very obstinate or malignant character, 
or it would have yielded to the depleting treatment to 
which he has been carefully subjected by a motherly 
University. 
solicitude more prompt. On the ground of his theological 


errors, they have, for some time, held him to do the duties of | 


Greek Professor upon the wages of a day-labourer. But, 
apparently, this energetic treatment has not expelled the virus. 
Some loving brother has felt it necessary again to consult one 
of the ablest professors of this kind of cure, as to the adoption 
of further measures ; and it is confidently hoped that, if only 
Professor Jowett’s academical income can be quite taken 


away from him, his theological health will return to him with | 


such vigour, that he will forthwith accept the chairmanship of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 


Some people have thought that there was a deficiency of | 


chivalry in the tactics which the orthodox party are now 


pursuing towards him. They have pretended to see some- | 


thing mean in the continued attempt to drive an eminent 
Greek scholar from a Greek professorship, on account of 
opinions with which classical Greek has no possible connexion. 
But it would be impossible to commit a greater mistake. 
The present theological contest is carried on with more chivalry 
than has ever been displayed in any similar contest since 
the world began. The innovating school have had difficulties 
to contend with, which, but for the aid of their opponents, they 
could never have surmounted. They have been principally 
two in number. First, it was difficult to get disciples; and, 
secondly, it was impossible to procure distinctive doctrines. 
The principal offence committed against the articles by Pro- 
fessor JowetTT is, that he has uniformly expressed himself in a 
language not understood of the people. Partly the natural 
nebulosity of his own mind, partly a difficulty in expressing 
himself without contradicting the formularies he had signed, 
has thrown an impenetrable mistiness round his opinions which 
no interpreter who is himself intelligible to the rest of the 
world has yet succeeded in dispelling. Under these cireum- 
stances it was hard to found a school. With the best inten- 
tions, it is difficult to propagate a new faith unless you have 
some distant conception what it is. In this condition of things 
Professor Jowett, if he had been left alone, would have been 
a very innocent heresiarch. To those who knew him, he 
would have remained an eccentric thinker, though a very 
loveable friend. To the rest of the world, he would have been 
a doctrinal phenomenon, well worthy of the prominent place 
he occupies in the great national museum of theological 
curiosities. But the want of a definite, reproducible set of 
opinions, would have prevented him from leaving any perma- 
nent mark upon the Church of England. His dogmatic 
eccentricities would have died with him; only his moral 
influence could have lived after him. But, in this state of 
things, his antagonists have chivalrously come to his assist- 
ance. With rare self-denial, they have formed themselves 
ito an association for the purpose of elevating Professor 
Jowett to the position of a religious leader. Lest he should 
have any future difficulty in reconciling violent innovations 
with the letter of his ecclesiastical obligations, they have pro- 
cured a judgment from Dr. Lusuinctox, in which the extreme 
line of safe heresy has been buoyed out with a scientific accu- 


racy which no navigator in those dangerous waters can 
mistake. Lest his works should be forgotten in the throng of 
| passing theories, they have been watchful, by constant agita- 
| tion, to keep alive the memory of them in the public mind. 
' And that his influence and importance may not wane, they 
_ have been careful to provide him with a sufficient amount of 
| that petty, teasing persecution which just makes a man 
| interesting without making him very uncomfortable. But 
they are not content with «is magnanimous assistance. They 
will be satisfied with nothing less than to make him the 
founder of a school. If they cannot force him into originating 
an extensive schism, at all events they will erect him into the 
leader of a powerful section within the Church of England. 
To effect this he must be made a martyr. Nothing less will 
serve the turn. It is only martyrdom that can neutralize the 
inherent difficulties that attach to an unintelligible teacher. 
It will cure all defects. If the attempt to eject him from his 
fellowship, which has been announced, should succeed,*all that 
is wanting to him now will be supplied. The moment in 
which we live presents all the indications which in past history 
have marked the periods out of which great schisms have 
arisen. There is general outward acquiescence, covering wide- 
spread doubt, restlessness, and discontent. There is a sort of 
weary satiety of old forms o: opinion, and old polemical 
struggles; and yet the craving for something new has taken 
no intelligible form. Indefinite fault-finding, aimless question- 
ings, clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of scepticism, be- 
token the confusion in which thirty years of doctrinal conflict 


Convocation could hardly have exhibited a | 


have left the minds of thinking men. Religious convictions 
are unstable and ill-combined; and in such a state of men’s 
minds anything which excites their feelings strongly, any 
gross case of persecution or outrageous display of bigotry, 
may give the starting impulse to some great and lasting 
revolution of belief. All that is unquiet and disposed for 
change will eagerly gather round the popular victim of 
ecclesiastical oppression. Sympathy will give him adherents 
that his writings never could have won. They may not, in 
the end, cling to his untenable paradoxes, or accept hi 
groping suggestions as formulas of belief. They may give 
a consistency and lucidity to his teaching which will carry 
it very much farther from the traditional creeds of Christen- 
dom than he would consent to go. When once the processes 
of change have been set up in minds that hold so loosely to 
their convictions as those who form the most thoughtful 
section of the religious world of our day, it is impossible to 
forecast what new forms of belief will be evolved. But 
it requires no power of prophecy to predict that they will 
not submit meekly to a legal persecution, and that their resis- 
tance will dissolve the compromise upon which the Church of 
England has hitherto reposed. A war of ecclesiastical suits 
will be no one-sided battle. If every school in the Church of 
England is to be brought up to the grindstone of the formu- 
laries, as turned by Dr. Lusnincton’s pitiless hand, few will 
return with unmutilated features from the operation. Some 
glass houses will be more brittle than others; but if projectiles 
supplied by Sir Rosert once come into play, 
nothing but a universal catastrophe can be the result. 
America has recently proved to the world how much in the 
way of disruption a handful of bigots may achieve. A 
resolution to push a legal advantage to its extremest conse- 
quences has sufficed to split asunder a mighty community, 
and to mar a splendid destiny. It seems as if it would be 
our fate to illustrate the same lesson on a loftier subject- 
matter. The more thoughtful Republicans by this time 
deplore, with good cause, the blind and passionate fanaticism 
which, for party purposes, they encouraged. In like manner, 
those among us by whose intrigues for influence and power 
matters are being driven to a far more lamentable secession 
will one day look upon the fragments of the once powerful 
Church of England, and will curse the share they took in its 
destruction. But their remorse will be unavailing then. 


INDIAN APPOINTMENTS. 


Wier may be the merits of the various contro- 
versies which have enlivened Sir Cuarntes Woop’s 
tenure of office, one broad inference, from the whole tenor of 
his administration, is quite irresistible. He has had tolerably 
free scope in the interpretation of the Act of Parliament 
which forms the charter of his Government, and his reading 
of it is simple and decisive. If this reading is right, the 
whole complicated system which is built up by innumerable 
clauses might as easily have been enacted in half a dozen words. 
The single provision, “ And be it enacted that the Secretary 
“of State for India shall be absolute and supreme,” would 
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Aave served all the purposes which have been fulfilled, under 
Sir Cuartes Woon’s rule, by a statute which was fought over, 
section by section, for the greater part of a Parliamentary 
year. Weare not now discussing the propriety of such an 
arrangement, but it is very important that the fact should be 
fully recognised, in order that it may be confirmed, if the de- 
liberate wisdom of Parliament should so decide, or else be so 
jar modified as to surround the prerogative of the de facto ruler 
of India with some of those checks which have long ham- 
pered the prerogative of the Crown. As a matter of fact, there 
is absolutely no control whatever over the absolutism, or, it 
may be, the caprices of an Indian Minister. It was imagined, 


by theoretical politicians, that the famous device of a salaried | 


Council of Old Indians would operate as an effectual check 
upon the wilfulness of a Secretary or Strate; but Sir 
Cuartes Woop took an early opportunity of setting his 
Council at defiance, and, having succeeded in his first 
engagement, has ever since retained the same unquestioned 
supremacy which is commonly enjoyed by a husband 
who asserts his dominion in the days of the honeymoon. 
The control of the Council having proved evanescent, there 
remained, in theory, the check of a Parliamentary Opposition. 
But what Minister of any experience would be alarmed at the 
prospect of an opposition on Indian affairs? Mr. Lata, since 
his quarrel with his chief, has been evidently trying to 
organize something of the kind, but the task is hope- 
less. Half a score of languid old Indians, and a couple of 
speech-makers, with just enough well-trained members to 
make a House and secure a majority, constitute the effective 
force of the House of Commons on the occasion of an Indian 
debate; and if the control of the Council has turned out to be 
inappreciable, the supposed supremacy of Parliament is the 
most absolute of shams. Behind these two avowed powers, 
there was still another influence, which might have been 
expected to operate with a force not the less real because it 
might be, in a sense, without legislative recognition. The 
ostensible head in England of an empire governed, in all 
practical details, at the other side of the globe, must, it was 
imagined, see in great measure with the eyes of those who held 
the chief administrative positions in the remote dependency ; 
and any doubts about the infallibility of Sir Cnartes Woop 
were relieved by the consideration that his absolutism would 
be tempered by the superior local knowledge of the hierarchy 
of Governors and officials who, in theory, were the mere 
instruments of his will. 


To a certain extent, this anticipation could not but 
be verified; but it is evident that Sir Cuartes Woop 
has chafed against everything that tended to curb his 
autocratic powers, and if he has not always been able to cast 
off the influence of his subordinates, he has managed almost 
without exception to embroil himself with them. The whole 
art of despotic government has been said to consist in the 
faculty of choosing apt instruments, and keeping them always 
in a frame of cheerful obedience and devotion. With all his 
thirst for dominion, Sir Cuartes Woop has shown himself 
painfully wanting in these primary qualifications for command. 
The history of his rule is an unbroken series of disputes with 
unmanageable subordinates, and the moral is not the less 
pointed because, in some of these controversies, the Minister 
may have been in the right. He has recalled one Governor — 
he felt it his duty to snub his first Financial Member of Council 
—he has badgered his successor out of office—and was constantly 
under the painful necessity of rebuking his Governor-General, 
and reversing his policy. Let it be assumed that Sir Cuar.es 
Woop was invariably right, and those who differed with him 
inexcusably wrong; still, the fact remains, that he had not 
the gift of winning the confidence of his su¥ordinates, or the 
tact to govern, as an absolute ruler can alone govern effectually, 
by surrounding himself with willing and believing instruments 
of his policy. 

The startling announcement that the recalled Governor of 
Madras is to return to India as the financial adviser of the 
Supreme Government, is only the natural climax of Sir 
CuarLes Woop’s system of administration. The cashiering, 
rebuking, and denouncing fashion of dealing with subordinates 
of high official rank has a not very surprising tendency to 
narrow the field of selection for important posts. An Indian 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer becomes far from a tempting 
prize when, in addition to the dangers and annoyances of the 
climate, the victim must be prepared for a course of rebuke 
and sarcasm from his superior at home ; and it is quite possible 
that the number of eligible candidates for Mr. Lara's office 
may have been extremely small. Sir Cuartes Trevetyan 
is ready to brave the ordeal, in the hope of re-establishing a 
damaged reputation and recovering a field for honourable 


exertion. He may well be ‘the only public man who 
is available for the office, and we are very far indeed 
from wishing to imply that there is anything discredit. 
able to the Government in an appointment which most 
certainly is not a job. But there must be some mon- 
strous defect in the administration of a Minister who is lef 
without the means of securing an able subordinate, 

by having recourse to those whom he has previously ¢on- 
demned and recalled. And the necessity, if it be a necessity, 
which has driven Sir CaarLes Woop once more to his rejected 
Governor, is a most unfortunate one for India. It has been 
| said that Sir Cuartes Trevetyan’s talents are of the highest 
order, and that a single fault ought not to exclude him for ever 
_ from the service of his country. We do not care to question 
this, but we protest against the appointment being judged 
_ from any personal point of view. The question is, not how 
much punishment ought to be inflicted on Sir Cnartzs 
| TREVELYAN for an act of insubordination which might have 
| created a second rebellion, but whether it is'wise to send outto 
India a man who has ostentatiously proclaimed himself the 
champion of the natives against the tyranny of the English 
Government, and who will be received as a conqueror 
coming to impose upon the Calcutta tyrants the 
principles for which they formerly banished him. That 
will be the fair logical interpretation which intelligent natives 
will put upon the mission of Sir Caartes TREVELYAN to 
control the finances of India; and without detracting in the 


least from his ability, and his large experience of the East, we ~ 


repeat that they are purchased too dear at such a price. Of 
course, no prudent Indian politician can doubt the importance 
of conciliating native feeling and opinion, and discouragi 
the arrogant and domineering temper too often shown by the 
European community at Calcutta towards their Asiatic fellow- 
subjects; but the step which the Government has taken in 
this appointment is certain, under the circumstances, to be 
misinterpreted by both parties. 

The peculiar circumstances of the appointment render it 
even more astonishing than it would have otherwise seemed. 
Sir Cartes Treve.yan is to replace Mr. Larne, and it is 
natural to ask what guarantees we have that he will avoid 
the errors with which his predecessor has been charged. 
Sir Cuarces Woop has assailed his late Financial Member of 
Council with so much force and minuteness that no one can ‘be 
at a loss to say what were the faults for which Mr. Laine was 
driven to retire. The heaviest charge was insubordination in 
refusing to frame his balance-sheet in the precise way which 
Sir Cuartes Woop thought right; but it can scarcely be for 
his proved docility that the mutinous Governor of Madras is 
sent out as Mr. Larna’s successor. Perhaps Sir Cuartes Woop 
may feel more confidence in his power to control a subordi- 
nate who must be conscious of having committed an offence 
that may be redeemed, but can never be forgotten. But the 
knowledge that the past is remembered against him is a poor 
instrument for controlling any man. It does not answer with 
pardoned rebels or ticket-of-leave men; and it will scarcely 
influence the career of a high-spirited politician who, even 
after his recall, plumed himself on what he was pleased to con- 
sider the heroism of his act of rebellion. Sir Cuartes Woop 
may perhaps find that, if Mr. Lame was not his submissive 
servant, Sir OnARLES TREVELYAN will be more likely to rule 
than to be ruled. 


The virtue of meek subordination is not the only one in 
which Mr. Larne was found wanting. The whole of his 
financial policy was far too sanguine to please his master at 
the Palace Hotel. He had confident, almost extravagant, 
views of the elasticity of Indian revenues. He was not at all 
particular about having a large surplus on paper, and not 
quite exact enough, according to Sir Cuartes Woop, in seeing 
that he had a surplus at all. He felt sure that the surplus 
would be there by the end of the year; and events so far have 
promised to do more than confirm his expectations. His policy 
for India was remission of taxation to the utmost verge of 
prudence, reduction of current expenditure by every possible 
means, the organization of the accounts on an lish foot- 
ing, and the most liberal outlay on public works which 
the state of the Exchequer would permit. Sir CHARLES 
Woop desired ampler taxation, and insisted on a safer 
margin in the Estimates; and he even went so far as to 
give point to his criticism by countermanding an outlay of 
500,000/. on reproductive works, at a time when there were 
several millions lying idle in the beyond the needful 
balances, and when the stock of coin was daily increasing. 
Are these the principles which Sir CaarLes TREVELYAN is to 
carry out? Why, it was his unbounded confidence in the policy 


of remitting taxation that led to his fatal act of insubordination. 
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He is the very apostle of the school of Indian financiers to which 
Mr. Laine is supposed to have inclined too much; and so far 
from hesitating to give up a surplus entirely to remission 
of the Income-tax, he was prepared to abandon that, and every 
other measure of recent taxation, in the face of a deficit 
more than 6,000,000l, 

To the grave disqualification of having done his best to 
foster a rebellious spirit in the native populations of India, Sir 
Cuarces TrevELyan.adds the peculiarity of possessing, in an ex- 

ted form, the two defects of character and policy for which 
the Secretary or Strate has pronounced the condemnation 
of his predecessor. It is difficult to conceive a more humilia- 
ting proof of administrative failure than the necessity to which 
Sir CuarLes Woop seems to have reduced himself, of rebuking 
the unruly wilfulness and reckless finance with which he 
charges Mr. Larne by appointing a successor who has. proved 
himself ten times as unruly, and whose policy is an exag- 
geration of that which the supreme master of India has | 
thought fit to condemn. If the Szcrerary or Stats for India | 
is to be an absolute ruler, he should at least be a man 
endowed with the capacities of an able despot. But why 
should such unlimited authority be vested im any one 
Minister? Sir Cuartes Woop’s administration of the depart- 
ment entrusted to him may well lead thoughtful imquirers to 
doubt the wisdom of entrusting the absolute government of 
India to the discretion, or the caprice, of a ruler in London 
practically free from even the shadow of control. 


. REFORM OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


aps recent trials have given prominence to two questions 

which were long since discussed in our columns. One of 
these relates to the singular arrangement which exists as a 
substitute for a court of criminal appeal upon facts — the 
other, to the policy of allowing, if not of compelling, the 
prisoner in a criminal case te give evidence, subject, of course, 
to the usual indispensable check of cross-examination. A 
letter from a legal authority, who was once as familiar as any 
man with the course of a jury trial, has forced upon considera- 
tion the latter of these questions; while the almost unanimous: 
opinion of the press has been loudly expressed in favour of 
some change in the anomalous system under which the revision 
of the errors of a jury is left to the uncontrolled discretion of 
a Minister who, except by accident, is never a lawyer. 

It would be absurd to deny that both the suggested changes. 
are violent innovations on the accustomed course of criminal 
procedure in England ; and it is of the utmost importance to 
weigh well the sources of the dissatisfaction which exists, and 
the nature of the remedies which would be acceptable to public 
feeling, without doing too much violence to prejudices which 
are respectable from their antiquity, if from nothing else. 
In discussing a broad question, it is never desirable to lay 
too much stress on the special circumstances which may have 
brought it to the surface, and we are anxious to avoid as much | 
as possible that warping of the judgment which might result 
from dwelling too minutely or too eagerly upon one or two 
striking cases. Still, we must not altogether dismiss from 
consideration the two remarkable cases which have been the 
means of reviving an important controversy. CATHARINE 
Wirson has been hanged, and no one doubts the justice of her 
sentence. M‘Lacuian has been reprieved, and opinion 
is divided as to the wisdom of the leniency that the Crown has 
shown. What makes the latter case the more serious is, that 
everything which implies the innocence of the prisoner implies 
with equal force the guilt of another person who has not yet | 
been put upon his trial, and whom it would be difficult now 
to arraign consistently with the superstition that a man’s own | 
statement in a Court of Justice ought not ordinarily to be 
available against himself. Both of the verdicts of guilty | 
to which we have referred rested upon circumstantial | 
evidence, and that against CaTnarine Witson had scarcely | 
any other corroboration. That this woman was a sys- | 
tematic poisoner, and that she richly deserved her fate, 
was so universally and so justly believed that not a voice 
was raised to stay her execution; and yet the admissible 
evidence against her was as nothing compared with that 
which has been thought questionable in the case of Jrsste 
M‘Lacnian. The real ground on which the general satis- 

tion with the convietion of CaTuarine WiLson was 
ounded was the fact that she was accused, on strong primd 
facie evidence, of a long series of murders, under circum- 
stances of suspicious similarity. But this was not the 
evidence on which the jury found her guilty. All they had 
before them was, that she administered medicine to the 
deceased, and-allowed no one else to interfere with the duty 
she assumed; that a small sum of money, which she might 


possibly have taken, was not accounted for; and that, after 
the death of the person supposed to be murdered, she herself 
suggested that it. was the effect of poison, and was proved, so 
far as evidence of perjured handwriting can prove anything, to 


of | have written a forged letter, which it was difficult to explain 


on any other theory than that of the prosecution. When it is 
added that the presence of poison could not be detected in the 
body of the supposed victim, it may be fairly said that no 
prisoner was ever convicted on evidence so slight, according 
to legal rules, or ever hanged on grounds so entirely satis- 
factory to the moral sense of the community at large. 

The legal case against Jessiz M‘Lacuian was immeasurably 
stronger. That she was one of two persons between whom 
the guilt lay-— that she was active in her efforts to conceal 
the offence, and to turn into money the property of the 
deceased — were facts common to her own story and to that 
which the jury credited. An intelligible motive could be sug- 
gested for her crime, while that which her defence implied as 
the incentive to the old man FLeminG was scarcely credible. 
Upon a patient investigation, as complete as the rules of 
evidence allowed, both judge and jury were satisfied of her 
guilt. But a secret, irresponsible inquiry, under the direction 
of a Secretary of State, has been thought— we do not say 
whether rightly or wrongly — to justify a reprieve. 

Contrasts such as these two cases present force upon one 
the question whether our whole system of procedure is 
really calculated to elicit the truth, upon trials upon 
which it is of the social importance that the truth 
should be ascertained beyond the possibility of cavil. 
Let us first eonsider how far the practice of our 
Criminal Courts is consistent with its avowed object, 
of bringing the guilty to justice and dismissing the 
innocent with the clearest practicable proof of their freedom 
from the crime charged against them. This is by far the 
most important question to consider, for it is infinitely more 
desirable to arrive at a conclusion in the first instance which 
shall leave no reasonable ground for doubt, than to provide 
the machinery for a second trial, which may affirm or reverse 
the effect of the first on grounds as little conclusive as those 
of the original verdict. 

The peculiar feature of the English criminal law for two or, 
perhaps, three centuries, has been the exclusion of all evidence 
from the accused. This was not always the rule, but it has 
prevailed long enough to have become almost an axiomatic 
principle in the minds of many lawyers and most laymen. Is 
this a mere traditional blunder, or does it rest on any founda- 
tion which will bear examination? Historically, the origin of 
it may be easily traced. A criminal trial in England is con- 
ducted on the principle of a lawsuit between the Crown and the 
accused, and the same motives of fair play between the litigants 
which, until recently, excluded the evidence of parties in 
civil litigation, led irresistibly to the exclusion of the prisoner's 
evidence upon a criminal investigation. Lawyers readily 
learned to look upon every judicial proceeding as a sort of 


| duel between the contending parties, in which, above all 


things, it was necessary that the laws of the game should be 
observed. The Crown and the prisoner were each allowed 
their conventional chances, just as in a cock-fight or a fox- 
hunt the rules of sport are rigidly maintained in favour of the 
feathered champion or the much-persecuted vermin, <A 
practised lawyer would be as much horrified at the conviction 
of a prisoner on conclusive but irregular evidence, as the late 
Mr. AssueTon SmitH would have been at the murder of a fox 
by a fowling-piece. This sporting view of justice is, never- 
theless, open to cavil. The object of a fox-hunter is not to 
destroy a particularly obnoxious kind of vermin, or the breed 
of foxes would long since have disappeared. The object 
of a court of justice is to exterminate crime, and bring 
offenders to justice, by the most efficacious means con- 
sistent with the safety of innocent persons who may be 
unlucky enough to fall under suspicion. The end of the two 
pursuits being thus different, it is not certain that the in- 
corporation, into legal procedure, of the sporting principle of 
giving a certain amount of law to the quarry, is entirely 
defensible. 

It is mainly on this ground that the rigid rule of excluding 
the evidence, and forbidding the cross-examination, of the 
accused is really defended ; although the ostensible argument 
is that any departure from the received practice would expose 
the innocent to unreasonable danger. If there were any truth 
in this last suggestion, it ought to be conclusive against a 
change ; but unless it be clearly made out, it is difficult to find 
any excuse for the retention in criminal trials of a rule of 
evidence which has been rejected in the civil procedure from 
which it was originally borrowed. The only legitimate ques- 
tion for consideration is whether the proposed — 
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would add to the danger of an innocent person at the bar of 
a criminal court. We believe it would have the opposite 
effect. It is not suggested that the examination of a prisoner 
should be compulsory, though there might not be any serious 
objection even to that; but assuredly the permission to tell his 
own story upon oath, and to offer himself for cross-examina- 
tion, would be a boon that every person unjustly accused 
would, above all things, desire. If Jessrz M‘Lacnian’s 
tale was true, it would have borne any amount of sifting, and 
after passing through such an ordeal, she would have been 
assured of an acquittal in the first instance, instead of having 
to trust to the doubts of a Home Secretary for her escape 
from an ignominious death. There is but one conceivable 
case in which a prisoner could suffer unjustly by being 
admitted as a witness for himself, and that is, when a false 
story may have been concocted to palliate a partial complicity 
in the crime charged against him. Cross-examination might 
so far discredit such a prisoner as to fix upon him a heavier 
weight of guilt than the facts would really warrant; but such 
cases, though possible, would be almost infinitely rare com- 
pared with those in which prisoners are now found guilty for 
want of the privilege of appearing in the witness-box. That 
many guilty persons who now escape would have their crimes 
brought home to them out of their own mouths is likely 
enough, but to those who remember that the purpose of a 
court of justice is the discovery of truth, such an addition 
to the hazards of crime will not appear a more serious objec- 
tion than might be taken to the analogous and successful 
change which has been made in civil procedure by the 
examination of parties as witnesses in their own cause. 

The question of the constitution of a Court of Criminal Appeal 
is one of far more difficulty than that of the reform of the pro- 
cedure in the tribunals of primary jurisdiction. It is tacitly 
admitted on all hands that a real Court of Appeal, in the 
sense in which the term is used in civil procedure, is out of 
the question. There cannot be an appeal from an acquittal 
without doing violence to the instinctive feelings of the whole 
community. To subject a man whom a jury has declared 
innocent to the horror of a second trial would seem an intole- 
rable act of barbarity ; and any tribunal of revision of criminal 
sentences upon the facts of the case must have its 
functions confined to the reversal of a verdict of 
guilty. But, admitting this necessary restriction, it is im- 
possible to conceive anything more incongruous than 
the present system, which, under the pretence of the preroga- 
tive of mercy vested in the Crown, imposes on a lay Secretary 
of State the task of reinvestigating, in private, questions which 
have been solemnly decided by a public trial before judge 
and jury. To show mercy to a proved criminal, on the 
ground of extenuating circumstances, is fairly within the 
functions of the Crown. To reverse, on secret evidence, a 
verdict publicly given, and to redress supposed injustice on 
the plea of showing mercy, is an utter perversion of 
the inestimable privilege which is reserved to the Sovereign 
of tempering justice with mercy. But this is almost the 
only ground — except, occasionally, that of sex—on which 
the verdict of a jury, if unaccompanied by a recommendation 
to mercy, is ever disturbed. It is quite |possible, though it 
rarely happens, that a jury may err on the side of severity, 
and it is desirable that a power should/exist somewhere of 
averting the consequence of such a ferdict. Practically, 
the power exists in the judge who) tries the case, for 
we believe that no criminal is eyer executed unless 
the presiding judge is satisfied with the verdict. Whe- 
ther this is a sufficient check on the fallibility of a jury may 
perhaps be questioned; but if a further appeal is to be 
allowed, it ought, on every principle of common sense, to be 
determined publicly, by experienced lawyers, rather than 
privately, on ex-parte evidence, by a Minister of the Crown. 

The details of the needful reform may require much con- 
sideration ; but two principles seem to be reasonably clear. 
One is that the exclusion of a prisoner's evidence is 
based on a mischievous prejudice, and ought to be abolished 
in the interests of innocent prisoners no less than in those of 
society at large; and the other, that the grave appeals which 
are now conducted by a political Minister ought to be left to 
a tribunal of the ablest lawyers, and controlled by the same 
rule of publicity which has done so much to preserve the 
purity of justice in every other branch of procedure. 


THE GREAT SHOP. 


N& the least among the pleasures which the close of the 
Exhibition brings with it, is the information that the 
contractors and the guarantors are of opinion that it has been 


result which leaves those who have achieved it in a cum 
placent frame of mind may be called a great success. General 
Pore congratulated himself and his country on a great success 
when he brought the scattered fragments of the army of 
Virginia back to Washington; and no doubt he was justified 
in his language. A hair-breadth escape is a great success to a 
man who has been expecting utter destruction. On this prin- 
ciple, we concur in offering the heartiest congratulations to the 
guarantors and contractors of the Great Exhibition. There 
was a good chance of their being heavily mulcted; and if 
their faithful puffer is not cruelly deceiving them, they will 
escape with a loss of ten per cent. on the guarantee. In the same 
spirit, the whole undertaking may be pronounced to have been an 
eminentsuccess. Alltheinconveniencesto which visitors and ex- 
hibitors were subjected might have been very much more severe; 
and, if they will only train themselves to look at it in that point 
of view, they will see ample cause for gratitude to the presiding 
Commission, to whom their escape is due. The building was 
gloomy ; but it might have been altogether dark. It was 
blocked up; but it might have been absolutely impassable. 
The floor, after all, did support a large proportion of those 
who walked on it, and the roof probably excluded at least five 
drops out of every ten that fell on it. The pickles and tallow 
candles did perhaps assume an unseemly prominence ; but, 
after all, it was entirely owing to the good management and 
firmness of the Commissioners that there was not a marine- 
store dealer's trophy, composed of rags and dripping. The 
season-ticket holders were cheated; but then the day-ticket 
holders might have been cheated too. Even the exhibitors of 
pictures must feel that, looked at in this unaspiring spirit, the 
undertaking was a great success. The natural man may, 
perhaps, feel tempted to murmur at the discoloured spots of 
damp which variegate the surfaces of their English master- 
pieces; but still they must feel that, but for the admirable 
precautions of the contractors, their pictures might have 
mouldered entirely away, instead of only moderately 
rotting. If your expectations are always lowly, you 
will never be disappointed. If at first you count on abso- 
lute and unredeemed failure, the issue of most under- 
takings will enable you to congratulate yourself on a great 
success. After all, true happiness is the reward of aspirations 
conceived upon that modest scale. General Pore will always 
look back to the campaign in Virginia as his title to imperish- 
able fame; and the Commissioners will always remember the 
Great International Exhibition of 1862 as the achieve- 
ment which has shed a lustre on their lives. Why should 
the comments of the envious world ruffle their serene 
enjoyment ? 

One aspect, however, there is in which the Exhibition has 
been, not only relatively, but absolutely, a success. As 2 
great shop its prosperity has been incontestable. The prayers 
with which the Bishop of the diocese inaugurated the under- 
taking have been abundantly rewarded. The goods on show 
are selling, not only with great rapidity, but at prices which 
exceed the most sanguine anticipations of those who 
took part in the speculation. The magnificent bar- 
gains which are being driven by the exhibitors of 
what a well-known ambassadress used to call “ bigotry 
“and virtue,” are the true success of the Exhibition. Its 
power of enhancing the prices of useless articles has been 
something stupendous. Mr. Capocan, in disposing of his 
services as head-clerk, at the price of more than 3,000/, a-year, 
to M. VEILLArD, was not executing any isolated or singular 
feat of Judaic skill. His bargain was only the prototype of 
those which have been throughout characteristic of the whole 
Exhibition. Now this is really the triumph of advertisement. 
It worthily terminates the mission of the Palace of Puffs. At 
a time when trade is low, and rents are dwindling, and every 
spare farthing is called for to mitigate the horrors of famine, 
it is no insignificant achievement to have induced the rich to 
spend such vast sums in purchasing articles of mere ornament, 
The thing never could have been done by any of the 
inferior luminaries in the advertising trade. But this is not 
the only point in which Lord Grayvitue’s advertising firm 
has shown itself superior to all competitors. It has not only 
induced numbers to buy when they had no money to buy 
with, but it has induced them to pay twice the ordinary 
price for what they bought. Other we Movies houses have 
always found it necessary to be also cheap; but the Great 
Shop at Brompton has succeeded in combining the highest 
possible prices with the boldest possible puffing. It is obvious 
that such a result could be obtained by no ordinary means. 
Its brilliancy throws some light on arrangements which, with- 
out such an explanation, have excited natural surprise. We 
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now understand the object of the great State ceremonial with 
which the bazaar was opened. The utility of the second-rate 
royalties who were pressed into the service of the inaugural 
eant are very intelligible now. An explanation is now 
afforded of the ecclesiastical halo which was thrown around 
the opening ceremony. We see that the martyr-like at- 
tendance of the Arcunisuop—it is said that he never re- 
covered the exertion — and the unctuous words of the diocesan, 
and the imposing procession of dignitaries, all had their 
money value. The wisdom which provided them is fully 
justified by the announcement which we now read, that nearly 
all the articlesof luxury exhibited have been sold, and that prices 
still maintain their abnormal level within the building. An 
expert exhibitor could probably tell us to a fraction the exact 
percentage of profit which the presence of all those high and 
mighty personages represented. We readily acknowledge 
that, in this point of view, the Exhibition has been a great 
success. Everybody who is not blinded by prejudice must 
acknowledge that these are some of the finest advertizing 
contrivances the world has ever seen. Moses could not 
have done it so, nor Marpix. They had not the same 
implements of puffery at their command, and, therefore, they 
were unable to achieve the same marvellous sales. We only 
feel some lingering regret that the Commissioners, having hit 
upon this bright idea, did not push it a little further. Having 
discovered the commercial productiveness of Royalties, Cabinet 
Ministers, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and pious prayers, it isa 
ity that they did not explore more deeply the mine that they 
had opened. We understand, however, that when the next 
Great International Show is held, this oversight is to be 
remedied. There will be a State procession once a 
week; and a Royal Duke will be in attendance every 
five-shilling day. The Bishop of the diocese will pro- 
nounce a benediction every day, at three in the after- 
noon; and, to ensure perfect impartiality, he will officiate in 
the neighbourhood of a different stall on each successive occa- 
sion. Exhibitors will be allowed to compete for the privilege 
of priority in the enjoyment of this honour. Prayers will be 
charged additional, at so much a line. Negotiations are in 
progress with a number of foreign princes, who will publicly 
purchase goods, at quadruple prices, at the stalls of those 
exhibitors who shall have made arrangements with the Com- 
missioners for that purpose. Terms will be communicated 
privately by the Secretary. The services of a considerable 
number of exiled Sovereigns will in all probability be secured. 
It is confidently hoped that by that time His Holiness the Porr 
may be open to an engagement; and, in that case, he will be 
provided, at the expense of the Commissioners, with a perma- 
nent lodging within the building. There can be no doubt 
that, if these arrangements can be satisfactorily completed, the 
sales that may be anticipated will throw even the great success 
of the year 1862 into the shade. 

At the same time, it must be confessed that there 
are points of view from which this system of pageant-puffery 
does not wear so satisfactory an aspect. Sales are un- 
doubtedly stimulated by the assistance of State dignitaries 
and Bishops; but it is doubtful how far the State dignitaries 
and Bishops receive any accession of honour from their useful 
services in the encouragement of sales. Both State and 
Church have given up most kinds of trade. There hardly 
seems anything so peculiarly attractive and dignified in the 
trade of puffing that it should be exempted from the general 
renunciation. It is, no doubt, gratifying to a nation’s pride 
to be the possessor of the largest establishment in any depart- 
ment of industry. We fully sympathize with all the thrills 
of self-complacency which palpitate in a patriot’s breast 
when he reflects that his country possesses the largest adver- 
tizing machinery in the world. We fully share in the self- 
gratulation with which Englishmen watch it at work, and 
note the splendid bargains that it produces. But we doubt 
whether Presidents of Council, or Christian Bishops, or scions 
of Royalty, are exactly the people who ought to be employed 
as stokers to set that machinery in action. There is no 
doubt that if future Exhibitions are deprived of the lustre 
which is shed on them by the partnership of public men in 
the speculation, they will not effect as many sales as they do 
now. On the other hand, we cannot help believing that 
Lord Graxvitte and the Bisnorp or Loxpon would lose in 
public influence if they walked about the streets as sand- 
wich-men, encased in an advertisement of pottery or glass; 
nor can we hide from ourselves the fact that the part they 
played in connexion with the late Exhibition differed from 
the performance of the men we meet in Regent Street less 
in kind than in degree. 


THE ACACIAS OF LAUSANNE, 


HE completion of another English history of the Roman 
empire —of a work designed to precede the great work of 
Gibbon, and not unworthy of the office to which its author has 
destined it — will recall to the minds of many readers the cele- 
brated passage in which the historian of the Decline and Fail 
describes the circumstances under which he brought to a close 
his great undertaking. “Between the hours of eleven and twelve 
at night,” Gibbon says, “I wrote the last lines of the last page 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I 
took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky wes serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent.” 
He then goes on to describe the mixed feelings of joy and pain 
which he experienced —“ The joy on the recovery of my om, 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame;” and the pain of 
thinking that “I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
penne companion; and that whatsoever might be the fate of 
my history, the life of the historian must be short and pre- 
carious.” It is very satisfactory for those who take pride in 
English literature to reflect that there are at least three 
living English historians who figuratively have walked under their 
acacias of Lausanne—who have planned and lived to execute a 
great historical composition, and have not only completed their 
works, but have completed them with faculties undiminished and 
spirits unbroken, so that there has been no falling off or hu 
towards the end. Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, Dean Milman’s 
History of Latin Christianity, and Mr. Merivale’s History of the 
Roman Empire are works up to the higher standard of English 
composition, all embracing a great and definite subject, and each 
having a beginning and ending of its own. As Gibbon says, these 
works have secured the establishment of the fame of their authors, 
and have brought, or will bring, all that fame has to bestow in a 
learned and wealthy society. No one of sense will pretend to 
despise the external advantages of the higher kind of literary 
success. Mr, Grote is not only a banker, but a banker whom the 
society of capital in Europe would be delighted to 
honour. Dean Milman is wearing away the evening of an honoured 
life in the stately ease of the Deanery of St. Paul’s. If Mr. 
Merivale is not soon a dean too, what can deaneries be for? But 
there is a pleasure which is greater than that which worldly 
honours bring. There is the pleasure which Gibbon tasted under 
the acacias of Lausanne, and which must come, in one shape or 
other, to everyone who sets himself a great intellectual task and 
completes it — the pleasure of high and successful effort. 

Perhaps human life has hardly anything better to offer than the 
lot of a man of high and cultivated powers, who determines that 
life, if it is spared to him, shall not wear away without his havi 
done something which shall last in literature, and which sh 
worthily occupy the best days of his prime. The combination of 
circumstances, however, that make the complete composition of 

t works possible are not often found. There must be, of course, 
in the first place, the mental gifts, without which the labour 
merely ends in bookmaking. There must also be a certain absence 
of cares, a certain regularity of health, a certain position in 
society, giving an access to men and a command of materials, or 
else the worker writes under most disheartening disadvantages. 
Lastly, there must be a peculiar moral character—a patient, fixed, 
eager appetite for toil—a contempt for sudden success — a power 
not only of determining an aim, but of keeping to it. But when 
all these requisites are combined, happy is the man in whom” 
they are found. Most men who have any imagination, or 
any conception of the higher problems of literature, have 
at times seen, as in a vision, the lofty satisfaction attendant on the 
protracted and continuous investigation of any of the nobler 
subjects that animate the mind of man. But this vision, like 
most other bright visions, soon fades away in the mass, They 
have a very sensible horror of giving up their lives to a failure, 
and no sufficient reason for thinking they would succeed. Far 
from thinking these great works are encouraging to most people, 
we think they only show how very much is wanted to produce 
anything above mediocrity. But the exceptional man who per- 
severes is, in every way, to be congratulated. The interest 

ws upon him, and even if he is haunted with a sense of 

is own shortcomings—as, if he is worth much, he is sure 

to be —he never loses the delight of engaging in a task that 
occupies his whole powers, and in which so much is at his 
command. Ifthe pleasure of reading, for example, the ordinary 
lives of Julius Cesar and Augustus is cuuidante, it is ob- 
viously nothing to that of setting about the estimate of their 
characters as a great and responsible business — collecting 
every material, putting together every fragment that gives or 
even hints information, drawing on the oie age for a com- 
bining whole, and dramatizing the parts of the ultimate compo- 
sition into a subordination to a preconceived aim. There is, 
too, in all great fields of thought—and in history, perhaps, more 
than in most—a sense of something open and undefined, to which 
the mind of an honest and high-minded enquirer rushes with a 
delight like that which a horse in the full glow of life and spirits 
experiences when it gets on grass. Most men who have made 
only a moderate progress in history are tied and crippled by 
the limits of their knowledge. They are kept on the hard mac- 
adamized road of common information. But a man who has 
set himself to exhaust the authorities, and has given himself 
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sufficient time to think and muse on the data he collects, feels that 
he may go where his inquiries and reflections lead him, and that 
no. novelty need be feared by him simply because it is a no- 
velty. There is no reason why, if he pleases, he should not come 
to and express the conclusion that the Sophists were very good 
philosophers, and that Cleon was a glory to Athens. 

No wonder, therefore, that Gibbon, when all the delight of 
sustained and unfettered inquiry was over for him, should have 
had some melancholy thoughts as he wandered under his 
acacias. He could not help mourning that the days were gone by 
when his- intellect was kept on the stretch, and the range of what 
he might effect was without fixed and determinate bounds. But 
the finished work has one thing to offer to the wanderer under the 
acacias which the unfinished can never have. It offers him the 
prospect of a peculiar kind of influence—that, namely, which arises 
from the mere fact that a whole, and not a part, has been accom- 
plished. A history which embraces the whole of a distinct sub- 
ject, has a prospect of — the history of that subject, which a 
fragment.cannot attain. Although he was — of many of 
the higher qualities of a historian, and indeed had no conspicuous 
deficiency for historieal eminence, except the want of a distrust 
of the intellectual strength of men whom he was drawn to by 
moral qualities, Arnold might almost as well have never attempted 
the history of Rome at all as left the three first volumes behind 
him. The later he had carried his history, the more his 
stvength would have appeared. Weak in the investigation of 
such intellectual puzzles as the early Roman Constitution, he 
was admirable in his grasp of the characters of great men, and 
in the lively portraiture of scenery and incident. Had he lived 
to narrate the story of Rome from the days of her struggle with 
Carthage to the break down of the aristocracy, he might 
some frosty night have walked under the woods of Rydal, and as 
he looked up to the tops of Fairfield and Helvellyn, he might 
have reflected that his writings would determine the mode in 
which England would regard. the Roman Republic for at least 
a generation. Mr. Merivale has secured the field for the 
subsequent stage of Roman history, and gs he paces the 
banks of the Cam, he may = himself with thinking 
that not only the young men he meets, but their boys thirty 
years hence, will, in all probability, see the procession of the 
Ceesars across the stage of hi with the spectacles that he has 
invented for them. 

While, however, we admire the finished over the unfinished 
work, and quite agree with the gods, and not with Cato, in think- 
ing that success here, as elsewhere, has a merit of its own, we 
cannot doubt that these who have undertaken great works, and 
been cut short before they have finished their task, have had 
dreams of a walk like Gibbon’s before them, which have had almost 
as great charms as the realization of those dreams could have 

ossessed for them. Lord Macaulay enjoyed writing his history, 
if ever man enjoyed writing a history since the days of Herodotus. 
Those brilliant sentences, those antithetical characters, those sharp 
denunciations of enemies, and that unswerving praise of friends, must 
have been far dearer to the author than they can be to any reader. 
The history itself loses immensely by its briefness. It seems 
almost as if it was all about nothing. Its contents are perhaps 
harder to recollect than those of any work that ever was so 
interesting to read. The Danbys, and Montagues, and Halifaxes 
swim before our memory like midges on a summer evening. We 
imow the flies are there, but we cannot make out exactly where. 
This arises in a great measure from the writer having only 
dealt with a corner of his subject, and having died before he came 
to the days of Queen Anne. But still, as we read, we are aware 
in every page of the intense interest which the writer took in his 
own composition, and the ardour with which the mere idea of his 
great task perpetually inspired him. Nor do even outsiders always 
fail to invest the memory of a man who has left an unfinished 
work behind him with a poetry little inferior to that which 
clothes the name of a historian who has looked on the 
lake and mountains, immediately after laying down the 
pen that has just recorded his concluding sentence. Perhaps this 
teeling seldom lasts beyond the immediate generation which wit- 
nesses the effort and its failure. To later readers, the fragment is a 
fragment, and nothing more; but to the author’s contemporaries 
there may be something of a melancholy romanee associated with 
its composition. Even those who most exclaimed against the 
arrogance, the dogmatism, and the assumptions of Mr. Buckle may 
henceforth look with a new interest on this work, now that an 
untimely death, in a distant land, has for ever stopped the action 
of a mind which, whatever may have been its defects, was at least 
great in its unbounded aspirations, its devotion to knowledge, and 
its thirst for comprehensive ion. 

We have said that we do not consider the completion of such 
works as Mr. Merivale’s Rome at all encouraging to men with only 
an ordinary love of literature, and ordinary opportunities of car- 
rying out literary projects. We think that to many minds the 
effect. would be to induce a fresh contentment with the production 
of literature that is avowedly as Most men, even if they 
are able, and cultivated, and industrious, are only born for the 
hour, They are the creatures of the day, and — as well recog- 
nize that they are ephemeral. It makes very little difference 
whether they write or do not write; but if the longing for mental 
activity impels them to write, it seems to many, with whom we 
should not venture to di , that it is as worthy and profitable 
as writing a second-rate book (and much pleasanter and more 
entertaining) to produce writings which are avowedly meant to 


wither like the grass of the field, as soon as the day, or week, or 
month of their allotted is aware that 
many le think very differently, and consi e@ composition 
of mediocre if it honest and 

as a great moral, if not intellectual, triumph. That is a matter of 
taste. A laborious literary failure is not to us an inviting reward 
for the time and trouble it costs. But, at any rate, we do not see 
why periodical literature, if of a high enough kind, should not be 
supposed to come as near in glory and pleasure to that which is so 
far removed from both as the conception and execution of 
literary designs. Men who put their whole strength into fugitive 
literature cannot pretend to walk under acacias, and at the 
moon with a legitimate pride; but they may plod under 
their umbrellas with a consciousness that they have a very en- 
gaging, active, and, let us hope, instructive occupation. 


REWARDS. 
marks more gulf which divides the 
poor from the rich than the feeling which prevails about 
rewards. It may be said, as a general rule, that gentlemen accept 
testimonials very freely, but are extremely shy about taking 
rewards. A reward differs from a testimonial in several points, 
In the first place, it is presumed that the former is given bya 
superior, and the latter by an equal or inferior. In the next 
een a reward is a kind of payment for service done, and should 
something useful to the recipient; whereas, a testimonial, it is 
commonly thought, should be costly to the donor, but of little or 
no use to the recipient. The latter is, moreover, held to show 
general admiration rather than a sense of any special service, 
iring parishioners present a testimonial to their pet 

but a prince rewards his followers, and a master his servant. The 
testimonial, indeed, sometimes puts on a mock show of utility, 
but it is essential that the pretence should be very transparent, as 

anything coarsely useful take rank as a reward, and, perh 
be received as an insult. A teapot with an inscri don, te 
instance, is a common form of testimonial ; but this is only admis- 
sible because it is at once seen that the presentee is not really in want 
of a teapot. A gentleman, in fact, can hardly be rewarded, in the 
roper sense of the word, except by the nation or the Sovereign. 
an difference of rank or wealth is not thought to constitute 
such superiority as would entitle a private individual to reward 
another. If a great man wishes to reward a little man, he is 
obliged to exercise considerable diplomatic skill in the matter. 
Though it may be perfectly well known that the latter has not 
money enough to pay his butcher’s bills, it will not do to send him a 
eheque, and it would not be very safe to send him a haunch of veni- 
son. The great man is obliged to take some more roundabout 
. He may pretend, for instance, to be struck by the abilities 
of his friend’s sons, and may exert himself to get an appointment 
for one of them, or may present another to a living. It is pre 
suraed that here the vanity of a father will allow the pretext. 
Some apparent exceptions which occur will be found, when 
examined, to confirm the rule. Mr. Cobden’s admirers, for 
example, subscribed and bought him an estate. This was, no 
doubt, in substance to reward him for his exertions in the cause of 
free trade. It must be observed, however, here, that a large 
political party enjoys something of that superiority to an individual 
which is attributed to the nation as a whole; and that, in the next 
place, the gift was understood to be intended as a compensation for 

the sacrifices which his career had entailed on him. 

But when we pass to our dealings with the poor, all scruples on 
this head vanish. It is, in fact, a favourite article of faith with 
many philanthropists that children and uneducated men should be 
incessantly stimulated with the prospect of reward. Vanity has 
something to do with this. When a set of gentlemen meet 
together and give a pair of breeches to a labourer because he has 
brought up his family creditably, they are blinded by their own 
sense of self-importance to the absurdity of the proceeding, 
would admit that to send the breeches by the carrier would be 
altogether out of place; but they fancy that it gives quite a 
different air to the transaction if the man is made to stand before 
them, receives the gift at their own hands, and listens to an 
address from their own mouths. They enjoy the notion of 
standing out as moral regenerators, and per really have 
a faint belief that some young man may kept away 
from the public-house by the hope of obtaining a like 
distinction in his old age. But though vanity plays its it 
is not the sole cause of the passion for conferring rewards. — 
desire to bolster up the cause of virtue in this way shows itself 
very strongly in most of our popular moral literature. It has been 
long held by the writers of improving story-books that the best 
way to promote the cause of virtue among the young and un- 
edmuted fo to persuade them that it is the best policy. Hogarth’s 
Idle and Industrious —- are types, in a pictorial form, 
of the sort of teaching which was, and to some extent still is, in 
fashion. Children were told that good boys were sure to come 
home with their pockets full of toys; while naughty boys would 
get lost in dienal woods, or incur some such hideous fate. The 
apprentice was lured to church with the hope of winning his 
master’s daughter; while the gallows loomed in the distance if he 
was ever tempted into pitch and toss. The writers who take up 
this system would doubtless admit that their pictures are over- 
drawn; that there are, in fact, many thriving rogues, and many 
honest paupers. But they would say “that these truths are too 
strong meat for. babes. ir plan, nakedly stated, amounts to 
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is— that men should, if possible, be tricked into practising 
ee for a time, in the h that when the trick is ems. 
their habits may be too confirmed to be given up. Unfortunately 
for the success of this scheme, the trick must be always very 
uickly discovered. A child must be very dull who does net 
; ee 2 that lies and disobedience do not always entaii 
such unpleasant results as his teachers would have him think ; 
and the apprentice speedily ag ge that his master’s daughter 
is apt to reserve her smiles for his ouperae rival, while much 
resent pleasure is to be secured by a less rigid rule of conduct. 
Virtue, no doubt, tends on the whole to produce happiness, and 
vice misery; but it is hardly ible to clothe this truth in a 
dramatie form without practising a kind of fraud, and ayo | 
saps the foundations of morality more effectually than a m 
fraud. A feeling is produced that a compact has been broken, 
and that the obligation to act virtuously is no longer in force. 
However true it may be that an enlightened selfishness would 
always dictate an upright life, the doctrine is wholly false if due 
stress is not laid on the word enlightened, and is at best very dan- 
rous when enforced as a practical lesson. 

The dietinction which is made between the upper and lower 
classes is seen not only in the wish to reward the latter, but in the 
kind of actions which it is thought should be rewarded. If a 
member of the former class is ever rewarded, it is for some clearly 
exceptional service, which it would not be discreditable to have 
left undone. A successful general who receives a title and an 
estate is an instance. A reward is here properly bestowed, 
because it is clear that a man may be a very respectable citizen, 
though he wants the qualities which are requisite to constitute a 
great general, There is nothing insulting in rewarding merit the 
absence of which implies no dishonour. In the case of poor men, 
on the a many well-meaning persons show the greatest 
anxiety to mark their approbation of qualities the emg of 
which ought to be presumed. An instance of this feeling 
frequently occurs when a poor man picks up something in 
the street and restores it to the rightful owner. It is 
no uncommon thing to meet with a letter in one of the 

ers in which a case of this kind is described, and much 
indignation is expressed at the shabby wretch who only gives a 
shilling in return. The feeling which inspires these letters appa- 
rently is that honesty is not to be looked for among the poor, and 
that it should be carefully fostered or it will disappear. The man, 
it is thought, will have discovered the dangerous secret that to act 
uprightly entails a sacrifice, and will resolve never to act uprightly 
in. It does not seem to occur to moralists of this school that 
there is a different aspect in which the question may be viewed. 
They forget that men are very apt to become that which they are 
assumed to be; and that when an uneducated man obeys an 
honourable impulse it is a doubtful kindness to convince him that 
the rest of the world take him to have achieved a great feat. 
Virtue, which so much astonishes other people, will naturally seem 
superfluous to its possessor, and indiscreet liberality may 5! 
suggest the very feeling of regret which it is meant to preclude. It 
is y gatow possible to push this view too far. Stinginess is always 
ready to put on the cloak of philosophy, and it is idle pedantry to 
affect not to see that there is considerable difference between the 
moral tone of the educated and uneducated. A windmill is 
not turned into a knight by all the asseverations of all the Don 
Quixotes in the world. It is, nevertheless, pretty certain that the 
danger is on the other side. Men living in a country like 
England, where great wealth and great poverty are constantly 
brought into contact, are too apt to fancy that degradation is in- 
herent in poverty. .No one, however, can have travelled in 
countries which have seen little of rich tourists without per- 
ceiving that this is a mistake, and that a poor peasant is 
rfectly capable of gentlemanly feeling, and easily offended 
yy an indelicate offer of money. ‘Tourists soon efface svch 
sentiments, and generate a race of s by their desire to be 
what they think liberal. It is only when the roads are infested 
with professional mendicants that the mischief thus caused becomes 
apparent. The harm done here comes not so much from the prac- 
tice of rewarding honesty as of rewarding courtesy. If a child 
opeus a gate, the rich traveller thinks that it is incumbent on him 
to throw a coin in uital, and that a mere acknowledgment 
would be ungracious. Yet it is impossible to reward such trifling 
acts of courtesy without doing mischief. There is this difference 
between paying for real services and rewarding acts of courtesy— 
that the River can be forced on the traveller, and the former eannot. 
In the districts which lishmen haunt, two stages of corruption 
may be observed in the children. In the earlier stage they try to get 
money out of the traveller by little sham attentions, such as offering 
flowers ; and in the later stage they follow him with stories of misery 
and starvation, delivered in an artificial whine. When the tourist has 
to run the gauntlet through a line of juvenile mendicants, he 
readily admits the evil and the nuisance; but it does not occur to 
him that he pre the way to this state of things so long as he 
acts on the principle that a rich man is bound to reward each trifling 
act of politeness. To pay for labour, and to reward virtues, are 
wholly different things. To pay for labour can never— to reward 
virtues, in most instances, must — corrupt. If aman chooses to 
shoulder his own t-bag, he can do so without being unjust or 


-Tude to any one, and he is, consequently, bound to pay if he accepts 


the services of a porter; but a mere offer of politeness cannot in 
most on be rejected, and stands accordingly on very different 
ground. 

In the case which we have taken above of the poor person who 


restores some piece of lost it may be suspected that, in 
the majority of i ae Lecsty Yor which a reward is 
is of very character. story 
such a shape in the newspaper would, i sifted, 
redu e~ hans out of ten, to something of this kind :—A man 
is walking along the street, and pulls out his pocket-handkerchief ; 
before taking three steps he has a doubtful consciousness that‘he has 
dropped something, and turns round. Some boy has picked up— 
we will sup purse, in the presence of several witnesses. Of 
course he has no option but to restore it; but he naturally feels that 
fortune has dealt rather hardly with him in mocking him with 
such a chance, and talks afterwards about his ill-requited honesty. 
Some enthusiastic simpleton, with a turn for fine writing, hears 
the tale in its improved shape, and sends it to the newspaper. It 
is plain that there is here no real grievance ; and that the shab 
wretch, of whom complaint is made, did quite rightly in not 
giving more than a shilling. The only result of giving more 
would be to teach the boy that it might be more profitable, as 
well as pleasanter, to wander about the streets in quest of such 
windfalls than to stick to honest labour. Common-sense, no 
doubt, would tell the boy that such a piece of good fortune is not 
likely soon to recur; but in such matters common-sense does not 
always obtain a hearing. Common-sense tells the voung gambler, 
who has a run of luck, that his pockets will probably be emptied 
without such luck returning; but the young gambler is apt to. 
di the warning. 

The notion of the im of rewards is, perhaps, connected 
with the fanatical spirit which seeks to parcel out the events of 
life into a series of special interpositions of Providence. When 
the tower in Siloam falls, the fanatic always thinks that an 
opportunity will be lost if he cannot make out that those eighteen 
were sinners above all men, and he is always willing to persuade 
himself that the success of a cause is a proof of its goodness. It, 
of course, requires some little ingenuity to twist events so as to 
suit his particular views, but such ingenuity as satisfies fanaticism is 
not often wanting. When the war began in America, the Abeli- 
tionist preachers held, or pretended to hold, that the North was 
engaged in a crusade against slavery, and were, accordingly, very 
confident that the “God of Justice ” would interfere to settle the 
matter as they wished. But as it became evident that this 
interfereace was delayed in an undesirable way, they suddenly 
changed their note, and explained that the “God of Justice” was 
not likely to interpose until unconditional Abolition had been 
made the war-cry of their party. It would be superfluous to eite 
many instances of this way of looking at things, as it is well 
known to be very common; and nothing can be more natural 
than that men who are pleased to analyse the moral government 
of the world in a spirit so narrow-minded and irreverent should 
import something of the same spirit into their own dealings with 
men. It is to the credit of our modern High Church novels that 
they have introduced a more spiritual tone. These novels run, in 
fact, into the opposite extreme. They would raise a superstructure 
of virtue on a iuutéiien of sentiment, just as the other school 
would build on a foundation of selfishness. But sentiment, so far 
as it goes, is something better than mere selfishness and a feeling 
of self-interest. The one may possibly be developed into the hardy 
tree of sincere religion — the other never can. 


THE LANCASHIRE POOR. 

T is ising that, amidst much general information about 
the cotton famine, and somewhat plentiful publication of 
the names of the subscribers towards the relief of its victims, 
we have so few details of their sufferings. Had the Northern 
districts been in a state of siege, or had similar hardships been 
endured in the Crimea or in India, “Our Own Correspondent” 
would have visited every hovel, and narrated all the misery with 
individual circumstance. And yet the sufferings are not less real, 


“nor borne less bravely by what Mr. Cobden has rather happil 


though with a sinister meaning, called the “blockaded ae 
though they are left wacheunieled save in a casual letter in a 
country newspaper. It has occurred to us, that as affliction en 
masse awakens much less active sympathy than affliction in detail, 
we may do some little service by gathering ther a few such 
details from what records are available of the sufferings and 
endurance of our patient countrymen in their sore trial. There 
is scarce one of the cold homes in those long rows of dingy brick- 
work that make up a manufacturing town, in which there is not 
being acted out, day by day, a living hero-story, with mere of 
eg often of real poetry, than many poets have had to 
work upon. 

Tn a little volume, called A Visit to the Cotton Districts, an eye- 
witness has described them as they were two or three weeks ago ; 
and we propose to follow him, in the main, through a few of ‘this 
experiences. He begins with Manchester on a Saturday evening. 
There is something that would be grotesque, if it were not so 
saddening, in his lively account of fite large open space by the 
por pres ley it then appears. Here, is a group of men, women, 
and children, singing, oak on ing well, a doleful ditty of which the 
burden was “starvation”—the word being easy to rhyme, and 
suiting the local poet aecordingly; there, a brass from a 
neighbouring factory, striking in, rather inappropriately, with 
“See the sj as ming” comes ” (the factory had only stopped a 
day or two before, and the band had not had time to select their 
music) ; then a psalm tune by two girls, with a couple of concer- 
tinas and a triangle ; out there, by the lamp-post, an old man, 
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not gifted as a singer, but telling a story, because “he must do 
something ;”’ and yonder, in a bye street, 


a young woman, about thirty years of age, with a child in her arms, 
singing, in a sweet plaintive voice, a Lancashire song. It was her first song 
in public, and the tremulous voice and downcast eye, as she nervously 
hugged her little one, were very touching. When the song was over the 
poor creature looked round with a timid air to the bystanders; but she had 
not calculated her strength, the occasion was beyond her endurance, and she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. While I felt in common with those 
around, many of whom were not dry-eyed, sympathy and sorrow for the poor 
minstsel, our feelings were turned into hearty gladness when a strong 
brawny Lancashire lad walked up to the place she had occupied, took off his 
hat, and made a collection for her on the spot. 


Had the writer been a finished literary artist instead of what 
he is—a plain, matter-of-fact traveller of some Dissenting per- 
suasion — he could scarcely have given his narrative an intro- 
duction more entirely characteristic. The love of music, the 
itching cagerness to be “doing something,” the rough exterior, the 
honest fellow-feeling, and the sad heart that beats under it all— 
they are just what may be seen every day. But the singers and 
the beggars (bond fide or professional), the crowds round the pawn- 
shops, and the little knots of housewives in high debate around the 
butehers’ sialls about the price of scraps of meat, may be seen and 
heard anywhere, except that, in the singing, Lancashire is unri- 
valled. And, after all, this is not the real thing we have gone to see. 
There are so many ways of turning a penny in the metropolis of 
Cottondom, and there are so many other businesses besides cotton- 
work carried on there—Manchester is, moreover, so exclusively 
the resort of all who are driven to beggary, and who, “ for very 
shame, cannot beg in their own towns, and could not make a living 
of it there if they did "—that it presents no true picture of the 
manufacturing distress. We know little of its real pressure until 
we go into the places which are wholly dependent on the staple 
business — Stockport, for instance, or n—where, as one 
of the natives said, “we are all kind o’ cannibals here, and 
live one upon another; the factory folk live upon the mill-owners, 
and we live upon the factory folk, and now all is come to a 
standstill.” 

And now, without a word of comment, we ‘wish to lay before 
our readers a few instances of the simple misery that is being 
endured, just as they occurred to the bystander. Here is one from 
Stockport : — 

Down a miserable court, where a quadrangle of little dens — they could 
not be called houses — were huddled together, their open doors exhibiting all 
that the houses contained — for they were single-storied — we entered a low- 
roofed hovel. A woman sat on a bench, or rather a rough framework which 
represented a bed: an infant was in her arms, and at her feet two little half- 
clothed children were lying. The room contained nothing but a counterpane 
upon the bed, a pot beside the fire, and a few articles of crockery — not a 
chair or table was there, nor one single article to contribute to comfort. The 
poor creature evinced great that we could not be accommodated with 
seats ; but we told her that our object was merely to look through the dis- 
trict, and we would not intrude. 

“Intrude! you are welcome, sirs ; and ifyou bring any help, God reward 
you,” she said. 

“ You seem to have a large family.” 

“ There are five, Sir. This little one is just six months old ” (and its poor 
little shrivelled arms and gard face looked as if it would never survive 
six months more). “Poor children, they have fared ill since their father 
went to prison.” 

“ Prison! how came he there ?” 

“We were hard put to it, and had gs. 11d. worth of provisions on credit, 
for which we could not pay. My husband was summonsed, and as he had 
nothing to give them, they took his body. You see what we have to live 
upon. There is not a mouthful of tenes in the house; and there is our bed. 
Everything has gone, thing after thing, till now there is nothing left but a 
counterpane.” 

“ Do you not manage to receive relief?” 

“Yes, sir, I do, and very thankful I am for it; but I have only 3s. 6d. a 
week, and what is that ? “In good times my master used to make 1/, and 
1. $s. a week, and then we thought we could only just live; but now see 
— we have come to” — and the recollection brought the tears flowing into 

er eyes. 

It ee with heavy hearts we turned away from the court, but they were 
somewhat lightened when, turning round to take a last glimpse, we saw the 
woman showing her little group of children a shilling we had left, and heard 
her, with almost childish joy, promising them bread that night. 

“ Ave there many cases like this in your round?” I asked our guide (the 
officer of the relief fund). 

“ Aye, there are that. I could take you to a hundred families within five 
minutes’ walk of this spot, where there is not an article of clothing in the 
house except what they stand up in.” 


Here is another : — 


She had been a widow many years, and had one son who had been away 
eleven years in Canada as a soldier ; whether alive or dead she did not know. 
She had two daughters who went to the factory to work. The average wages 
they‘brought home to their mother were about sixteen shillings a week ; 
besides this, the houseliold fund was increased by the widow’s own industry. 
They were so far prosperous, that every week they were able to put by a 
little money in the Savings’ Bank ; but by the time a few pounds were saved, 
the rainy daycame. The mill stopped at which the daughters were engaged. 
The widow's health, at the same time, gave way. Nor was this all; the 
work which she had been accustomed to do, and which depended directl 
upon the mill, stopped also. The first withdrawal from the Savings’ Ban 
had to be made; and little by little the whole of the savings went. One 
article of comfort after another was then sold, until the home which had 
been the subject of so much pride and pleasure was stripped of everything that 
it 

ust as things were coming to worst, one of the daughters got employ- 
ment at four shillings a week. But what was four shillings par ess 
adults _— and pay house-rent? Living at that dying rate was protracted 
starvation. 

“It was very wrong to be ” said the widow ; “it seemed as if one 
was above taking what God sent, but I did feel it dreadfully hard to seek for 
relief, I had never been used to an money unless I had earned 
it from them, and had always been to keep out of debt and out of 


trouble. I know it was not right, but when we brought home the first 

‘relief’ and set it on the table, we all set to ing, so much that we could 

a touch it. But that is all over now, and we God for the daily bread 
e sends us.” 


And another : — 


“You would not think that wretched hole was inhabited, would you?” 
asked our guide, pointing to a cellar under an onaty bom 

“No, surely it is not,” I answered, for it seemed impossible that anything 
human could live in that dark, dank hole. 

« Ah, that’s a sad case there, sir. We must not call, for the man is g9 
sensitive that I believe he would rather die outright than be seen by strange 
as he is. He was formerly an overseer, and from this he got reduced to 
spinner’s work ; and then he could not get any work at all, though he tried 
everything except begging ; and when he had sold everything he had, he left 
his house because he could not pay the rent, and crept away to this cellar to 
die. Would you believe it, sir? I had to beg him to take the relief, he took 
the thing to heart so.” : 


And another : — 


We turned down a narrow archway, damp and dreary, and arrived in a 
little square court where there were about twenty one-storied cottages, 
nearly roofless, others with doors hanging on one hinge. A lot of phen | 
half-naked children were making mud-pies in the centre of the court, while 
occasionally sharp rebukes, in a shrill Irish brogue, were being administered 
by slatternly women leaning against the doorposts, 

We entered one house. The usual scene presented itself — four bare walls, 
a fixturesbedstead, with some shavings and a counterpane, and a pot beside 
what should be a fire. A woman with a baby in her arms sat upon the bed- 
stead, with her head leaning against the wall. She started up as we entered, 
and smoothed the hair which had fallen negligently about her. 

“ You seem ill, my good woman,” we remarked, after a few sentences had 
been exchanged. 

“T am ill, sir,” she answered; “I have five children, and this morni 
there was not a morsel of bread for them; and so I took this basket 


started off to Stretford, and round the country, and I have walked over twenty 


miles, and this is what I have got.” 

With one hand she opened a basket which contained a few crusts of bread, 
and with the other she took out of her pocket twopence halfpenny. 

“And I tramped over all those weary roads,” she continued, clipping 
two mere outlines of shoes. “ And is ita wonder I look ill, after ragying 
this child in my arms all that distance? But I cannot see them starve. 
have but 1s. sd. a-week to keep them on, and I must do something. God 
knows how long I shall be able.” 

I looked upon that wan and wasted face, those thin and withered arms, 
and then upon the little group around her. Alas! how soon, in all proba- 
bility, her hard and weary pilgrimage will be over for ever, and her mother- 
less children left to the tender mercies of the world! 

All these are only a few of the gleanings of one morning’s round 
in one place— Stockport. The “guide” who led the narrator 
had, or 4 seven hundred and six such families under his inspec- 
tion. It takes him nearly three weeks to visit them, — some 
five-and-thirty every day. We need not drag our readers through 
the other towns, or of the four hundred thousand patient 
souls of whose daily sufferings these are only imens. One 
little history, however, we must not omit. It is from the Black- 
burn Times of August 16; and is a whole chapter of ethics in 
itself, if one but thinks a moment: — 

A lass, thinly clad, but bearing evidence of better days, saw a dog witha 
bone. She tried to take it away. The dog snarled—would not give it up; 
and she, foiled, stood in a hun, attitude. A tradesman seeing the lass 
said, “ What did you want with that bone ?”-—“I could have swapped it 
for salt, and I might have swapped the salt for a bit of bread.” As she said 
this, she burst into tears. 

One is glad to read that the lass had oa enough given to 
her to buy a loaf by the tradesmen who had watched the scene. 

But the actual misery endured in the body is the least part of 
the thing. It is the slow and sure coming-down - they call it) 
that is the iron that enters into the very soul. Chaucer tells us 
that — 

— Of fortune’s sharp adversite 

The worste kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it remember when it passed is. 


But Chaucer had never been in the man ing districts in this 
1862, or he would have found a far worse sort of “ infortune” than 
this. Here we have men of prudence, honour, and self-respect — 
men who had saved their earnings fairly (in one place alone the 
Savings’ Bank deposits had increased in five years from 18,000/. 
to nearly 50,000/.) — who had invested not a little in freehold land 
societies, building societies, and the like, and who were largely 
embarking their money in co-operative stores—men who were 
working out for themselves a practical Reform Bill of the healthiest 
sort, and who, had Mr. Bright not sneered the “fancy franchises” 
out of countenance, would have earned their franchise before now 
in the most honest way, and been among the best of our town 
voters. And these men, from no conceivable fault of their own, 
have had to see their stock of money wasting — day after day, 
for well-nigh a twelvemonth; then to see their household 
go one by one — first, their few luxuries, their half-dozen books and 
their musical instrument, whatever it was—then the old clock 
ceased its familiar ticking; then all the other Lares and Penates 
went in their turn; then, lingeringly left behind, the old ae 
Bible, with its little family record and its many associations wi 
the past; and then their very clothing and bedding. What his- 
tories-each one of tenes onl tells us as we read it! At last, 
= with a bitter struggle, comes the Relief Fund, or the Poor-Law 

ole. 

We have already seen some instances of the bitter repu 
with which they have sought alms of any kind. Here is 
another: — 

One poor man told me that he had always been able to his head above 
water all his life, and had taken his fair day's wages for his fair day’s work, 
and had resolved that he would never eat the bread of charity. Starvation 
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stared him in the face, and there was no resource but to make application for 
assistance. “ But I haven’t felt the same man since I have it,” he said, 
«and I shan’t till I give up my relief-ticket.” 
What wonder that the visitors both of Guardians and Relief 
Committees have often had to seek out cases, and compel them to 
receive relief ? 
They are a d and independent race. Possibly they have 
been too proud. But it is a noble pride, of which there is far 
too little left. And then there has been applied to men like these 
the needless indignity of the labour-test—a test designed for 
those who will not work, applied with a refined mockery to 
those who may not. Men of respectability, integrity, and honour 
have been herded together as “paupers” with the very scum and 
refuse of the professional beggars, 
tramping vagrants, and dirty blackguards of every type. This 
surely might have been avoided. Kach honest man and honest 
woman might have been furnished with a “character” from the 
factory which should have saved them from a degradation at once 
so hurtful and so unmeaning as this — possibly also furnished with 
some sort of work. Mr. Cobden, in his speech the other day, pro- 
tested with a sufficient amount of claptrap against their being 
branded with the name of paupers. We wholly agree with him, only 
we could have wished that he and people of his sort would take a 
little more trouble to preserve them from the reality. One of our 
heaviest charges against the Manchester Man is the mismana, 
ment of this relief fund hitherto. We do not mean misappropria- 
tion, in its vulgar sense, but mismanagement, the absence of head 
and forethought from its application; so that charity funds have 
gone largely to supply the deficiencies of the poor’s rate (¢. e. have 
gone practically to help the payer, not the receiver, of the rates), 
and, still more unfortunately, have been given in daily doles of 
bread and soup, instead of being paid in wages for work done — 
work which might not perhaps have been very productive in a 
uniary sense, but which would, at all events, have preserved the 
CE conealle self-respect of the receivers. But into this we have 
no space to enter here. 
e cannot help expressing a wish, however, that Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and the notorieties of the Manchester School in general, 
had been a little more visible than they have been these three or 
four months past. We are far from admiring the ostentatious 
advertisement of people’s charities in newspapers; but there are 
rsons whose position and pretensions require that something 
should be known of their doings, if only to satisfy certain popular 
instincts about the fitness of things. The public has Litherto 
credited the Manchester School liberally enough with good-will 
towards the poor. They have shown no over-modest bashfulness 
in appropriating the reputation conferred by it— possibly they 
have traded rather over-confidently on the strength of it. Any- 
how, they ought to have cat that credits of all sorts 
involve their obligations, and that this promissory note, in parti- 
cular, is just now considerably overdue. Mr. Bright has been at 
Rochdale to defend his vote for the county, but his health, it is 
understood, is not equal to any active exertion; and Mr. Cobden 
has appeared at the Manchester Committee on his way south- 
wards, But if Mr. Bnght can find time and strength to write an 
intrusive letter to the electors of Stoke, and another, this week, 
to endorse President Lincoln’s proclamation, we ought to have 
heard of some effort, in counsel or in cash, to help the hands that 
have contributed so largely to his prosperity. And Mr. Cobden’s 
intellect might have found employment in devising some more 
effectual relief for the wants of his constituents than he has 
managed to afford them in the shape of an acid speech to prove 
that the American blockade is all the fault of the English 
Government, and that the universal feeling of admiration for the 
Lancashire poor is only the smooth side of a general belief in the 
rest of Engiand that they live in a chronic normal condition of 
lawlessness, and are only toned down into temporary tameness by 
starvation. The unquestionable ability of these gentlemen and 
some of their colleagues might have suggested before now some 
mode of administering relief which would have distinguished the 
temporarily poor man from the inveterate pauper—misfortune 
ut our present object is rather to enlarge and deepen the 
universal aaaie with the sad distress that exists than to call 
attention to anybody’s shortcomings; and we have done so, 
almost without comment of our own. We would only add that 
the instances we have given are mere imens, taken at random, 
in the course of two or three days’ visiting by a kindly bystander. 
Every poor man’s house throughout whole districts can tell the 
same tale, or as sad a one. These are, moreover, the gatherings of 
a visit paid a month ago; the area of distress has been much 
widened since then ; the number of the indigent is now increasing 
by more than a thousand every day, and will increase more rapid] 
still. And, also, the distress itself is deepening. November is 
here with its damps, and fogs, and wintry blasts. The long mono- 
ind, of adiet of bread and soup, varied here and there with a 
little luxurious “lobscouse,” is bringing its natural consequence of 
typhus, The fever has already appeared at Preston, and we may 
look any day for an alarming outbreak of it. That the ratio of deaths 
has not hitherto increased, has even markedly decreased, is only 
natural, Intemperance, and the distempers that follow from it, 
have vanished from the list of causes of death. The children, as 
the advocates of Ten-hours’ Bills and the like have always 
reached, have contributed a less number of deaths since they 
ve had, from sad necessity, more of their mothers’ nursing. But 
the other causes we have mentioned will now very soon begin to 


tell with terrible effect, unless much more generous nourishment 
be supplied than has been possible as yet, and unless some means 
be devised for giving regular employment both to males and 
females, and rescuing them from the weary brooding of the mind 
upon its sorrows, which is as fruitful a cause as any of sickness 
and death. If 7,000,000/. represent the wages that will have 
been lost to the manufacturing poor by Christmas, at least 
1,000,0c00/. must be supplied by charity, and another by the Poor- 
Law agency, if our people are to live through the winter. The 
Bishops represent public opinion by urging that our charity should 
not only be given under religious sanctions, but should take the 
systematic form of regular contributions rather than of spasmodic 
collections on a single Sunday. In very truth we must, every one 
of us, set to work with a will, and do our uttermost in this work 
of mercy. 


CORNWALL AND PEMBROKESHIRE, 


tay = Land’s End is a famous name, with which every one is 
familiar from childhood ; and the district which surrounds it 
has lately become a favourite touring-ground for those who do not 
think scorn to examine the remarkable spots of their own island. 
As railways spread everywhere, and bring all places into com- 
munication with London and other great centres, the tourist is 
a driven up into more and more remote corners. Romance 

oes not begin till you have got away from the puffing engine and 
its load, and are fairly thrown upon your own resources. The 
seeker after such places is in somewhat the same position as the 
old Cymry, gradually retreating before the arms of the invading 
English. And, in South Britain at least, he has to fly to nearl 
the same retreats in which that persecuted race actually too 
refuge. There was a time when Bath, Bristol, and Exeter were 
worlds of their own, and when South Wales and Cornwail were 
out of any world at all. There is one of Miss Edgeworth’s stories 
in which the scene shifts about between Bristol and Cardiff. It is 
clear that, in those days, Glamorganshire was looked upon as 
altogether a strange land, to be visited with the same sort of 
feelings with which people now visit Andorra or Montenegro. 
Whether the existence of Cornwall or Pembrokeshire was known 
in those times, we may fairly doubt. Parliamentary men must 
always have known something about a county which contributed 
such a vast proportion of legislators to the national councils; but 
to the world at — the boroughs of Fowey, and Grampound, and 
Tregony have still much the same mythical sound as the counties 
of Nairn and Cromarty, or the bishoprics of Killaloe, Kilfonora, 
Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh. As for Wales, as the ancient 
“Saxons” are popularly believed to have lived all at the same 
time, so the modern Britons are popularly believed to live all in 
the same place. It is a sober fact, that people have been taken to 
see the Cathedral of Llandaff, and have come away under the 
belief that they have been at St. David's. 

Railways ought to make places better known; but we are not 
sure that they do. Many people are hurried along, satisfied with 
getting from the place whens they start to the place whither 
they wish to go, without greatly troubling themselves about the 
intermediate geography. In the days of coaching, and still more 
in the days of posting, we fancy that people picked up a great deal 
more knowledge of the places which they went through. A journey 
wa; then a rare and a serious business; and ple improved an 
occasion which they did not get every day. Now, a passenger by 
an express train, who gets from London to Exeter without feeling 
hungry, has hardly time to look about him or to think where he 
is. The result is, that particular spots are more visited, but that 
England, us a whole, is even less known to its own inhabitants 
than it used to be. 

There are, however, some few regions into which the railway 
has not penetrated, and is not likely to penetrate. If a man 
looks at the map of England, he will see that a natural division 
between north and south is made by the estuaries of the Dee and 
the Humber. The western portion of the region south of this line 
is divided into two very unequal peninsulas by the Bristol Channel. 
Wales, in the modern sense, forms one — West-Wales, the old 
kingdom of Cornwall, forms another. Wales, indeed, can only be 
called a peninsula in the sense of having the sea round three sides 
of it; but the southern peninsula, including Cornwall, Devon, and 

rt of Somerset, is a real peninsula. The isthmus, so to speak, 
from Burnham to Lyme Regis, is very much narrower than the 
distance, further west, from mbe to Bolt Head. After this, 
the Cornish peninsula gradually narrows to the Land's End, while 
Wales ends in two horns, with the wide bay of Cardigan between 
them. We thus get three marked peninsulas—the d’s End 
district, Pembrokeshire, and the peninsular part of Caernarvon- 
shire, called Lleyn. This last is probably the least-known part of 
South Britain, and we must leave it to other pens to describe it. But 
Pembrokeshire and West Cornwall have so much in common that 
we must say a few words about each. Any one of the three affords 
a region in which the tourist need hardly dread the intrusion of the 
railway at any time. Penzance and Caernarvon will probably re- 
main termini till the end of time. And if one of the great lines of 
England has its ending in the land-locked haven of Milford, it 
leaves smaller peninsulas to the north and south of it, both of 
which are almost as little likely to be further invaded by the engine 
and the telegraph as the unknown world of Lleyn iteell 

The Land’s End and St. David’s Head—to the few at least 
who ever heard of the latter—naturally s one another. 
They are the most western points of South Britain—very nearly the 
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most western points of all Britain; and there is gy | 
likeness between these two extremities of the island. t there 
cam be little doubt that the preference is due to the less-known 
= the two. The Land’s End is disappointing ; not, indeed, 
any fault in itself, but from the expectations which the visitor 
is apt to raise, and from the exaggerated way in which the local 
lion is often spoken of. It does not quite realize its name. The 
most westerly point of South Britain does not project in quite 
so marked a way from the rest of the coast as one is ready to 
faney before one sees it. St. David’s Head has much more of the 
character of a land’s end than the Land’s End itself. The pro- 
montory itself is much bolder, and the adjoining scenery far more 
iki But the resemblance between the two spots, and the 
resemblance between West Cornwall and Pembrokeshire, 
must strike every one who has seen both districts. There is a 
kindred feeling about the two, in the character of the rock scenery, 
in the wild and treeless aspect of the country, and in the remains 
of prw-historic antiquity with which both regions abound. But 
though Pembrokeshire, compared with most parts of Wales, can- 
not be called a mountainous country, yet the distant range of 
Preseli, and the bold outlines of the rocky hills of Carn Llidi and 
Pen Beri close by, give a degree of mountain character to the 
Welsh landscape which is quite wanting in its Cornish rival. 
And, though the Land’s End district is, as a whole, even richer in 
rimeeval remains than the neighbourhood of St. David’s, yet the 
atter has the advantage of having one of the most remarkable 
monuments of the kind immediately on the Head itself. The 
actual isthmus is occupied by a strong line of defence, including 
clear foundations of dwellings within it. 

On the other hand, though the land-locked haven of Milford is 
larger than any one of the similar Cornish fiords, yet it is only one 
to set against a whole series. St. Bride’s Bay, with the islands at 
each of its horns, is a noble sweep, but it will hardly compare to 
Mount’s Bay. It is the hand of man which here makes the differ- 
enee. ‘The single isle of the Cornish bay, capped by that strange 
pile, half monastery, half fortress, Pe a peculiar and, in England, 
unique character to the whole. is is, however, a rare case, for, 
on the whole, the hand of man has — in an artistic view we mean 
—done far more for Pembrokeshire than for Cornwall. There is 
nothing in Cornwall to set against the most striking group in 
Britain—perhaps in the world—the Cathedral of St. David’s, with 
its Palace and other attendant buildings, some ruined, some 
surviving, all alike witnesses of the strange accident which planted 
a great ecclesiastical establishment almost beyond the bounds of 
human habitation. The whole of Cornwall seems singularly poor 
in monastic and collegiate remains. The most important exception, 
St. Germans Priory —once the seat of the Cornish Bishopric — 
with its bold irregular west front, stands at the end of the county 
farthest removed from the Land’s End, The Land’s End district 
itself contains no church of importance. St. Buryan was an ancient 
college, boasting King /Ethelstan for its founder, and it still gives 
its rector the title of Dean; but the fabric does not advance in 
point of architecture beyond the common parochial model. As a 
general rule the Cornish churches do not rank high, though there 
are some fine exceptions, as the noble towers of Probus and St. 
Austell — which the Cornishmen so carefully hid from their late 
antiquarian visitors — and the graceful, and probably unique, 
spire of Lostwithiel. Pembrokeshire falls naturally into two 
architectural districts, exactly coinciding with the ethnological 
divisions. For that small county contains one of the most 
remarkable and most strongiy marked ethnological frontiers 
in Europe. There is a brook where it is said that, a very 
short time ago, on one side of it no one understood Welsh, and on 
the other side no one understood English. However this may be, 
there is no doubt as to the essentially Celtic character of North 
Pembrokeshire, or as to the essentially ‘Teutonic character of South 
Pembrokeshire. In that district—‘“ Anglia Transwalliana,” 
“Little England beyond Wales”—the use of English is uni- 
versal ;. and there can be no doubt, here at least, whatever may be 
said im the case of Gower, that the present inhabitants are the 
descendants of the Flemings, who, as several chroniclers testify, 
were planted there in the twelfth century. The Welsh district 
presents nothing remarkable in an architectural point of view; but 
the Englishry possesses a group of castles and castellated houses 
surpassed by no part of Britain, and against which Cornwall has 
not very much to set. It has also a group of churches of which 
few can be called beautiful, though nearly all may be called 
wonderful, and whose strange and picturesque outlines harmonize 
well with the surrounding scenery. 

The striking general resemblance between Pembrokeshire and 
West Cornwall does not extend very far eastward into the latter 
county. Cornwall, as a whole, has been sometimes unduly 
depreciated in point of scenery. it was, we believe, Southey who 
said, to one who praised the beauty of Devonshire, that he must 
either have gone through Somersetshire in the dark or else have 
entered Devonshire through Cornwall. Neither of the two 
western counties seems to us to deserve this slur on its character. 
Cornishmen explain the unfavourable judgment by the dreariness 
of the old coach road, which ran along the backbone of the peninsula, 
and left out the pic ue places on each side of it. No such 
apology is needed by the line of railway by which Cornwall is now 
ente It lacks, indeed, the fine mountain scenery of Wales, or 
even the approaches to it which may be seen in Devon and Somerset. 
But there is plenty of high ground, and few parts of England can 
afford a more striking trip than the Cornish line, with its lofty 
viaduets, now spanning well-wooded valleys, now either spanning 


| 


or skirting the land-locked creeks of the mumerous harbours. If 
the Cornishmen have not actually lighted om @ paradise, they may 
at least be thankful that they are uot set down anywhere in the 
parts of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

One word more as to St. Michael’s Mount. How any man 
could ever take it for the Iktis of Diodorus is truly amazing, 
Diodorus has, in this case, been used as’ if he had been, not the 
stupid heathen that he was, but one of the writers of the Old 
Testament, He has been quoted, not with the intention of really 
learning anything from what he says, but with the intention of 
forcing him into agreement with a preconceived opinion. Diodorug 
says not a word about Phoenicians or Jews, but he talks of g 


very extraordinary to find him a a stupid blunder, And 
so we will take a long farewell of the Pheenicians and their tin; 
but of the primeval antiquities, the real wonders of the district, 
we may find something to say another time. 


MR. DISRAELI ON THE CHURCH. 


figs ight honourable member for Buckin ire delivered 
the other day a speech at the distinguished town of West 
Wycombe, on the History, Prospects, Principles, and Policy of the 


Church of England. We have sometimes heard of the great mis- 
take of employing vast machinery for a very contemptible purpose 
—an error which a schoolboy confuted in a remarkable hexameter 
a he recommended somebody not to break butterflies on a 
wheel : — 

Et parvas volucres bombarda cadere magna. 


This is not Mr. Disraeli’s blunder. Never was so magnificent a 
play uced on so mean a stage. The place was that famous 
city, West Wycombe —the occasion, the anniversary of a local 
society for increasing small livings in the county of Bucks. Now 
the — of Bucks is small, and very thinly ——— It has 
the rich Vale of Aylesbury; but it has as much clay land and 
unprofitable woods, and is as thoroughly rural and cloddish a county, 
as any in England. Its clergy are, it appears, badly paid; but bad 
clerical incomes always go with bad land. If the Buckingham- 
shire squires are dissatistied with the Buckinghamshire p 

if they think them too poor or too common-place for their duties, 
they are quite right to do as this humble Buckinghamshire society 
is doing — oller better wages, and they will probably get better 
workmen. 

The Society has a very simple and practical aim, but a very 
common-place one. Mr. Disraeli improved the occasion with ® 
hearty zeal, which showed that something else was at work im 
his mind than the pious desire of increasing the small stipends of 
the parish priests, labouring among the intelligent parishioners of 
the Claydons and Missendens, The sonorous language in whi 
he pictured a vision of the Church of England of the future, 
running like a giant a new race of triumph, to an apocalyptic 
consummation of success in which Dissent should be absorbed by 
an Establishment, national, in fact, as well as in name, and in whi 
clerical ignorance, poverty, and stupidity should have no place, must 
have astonished the Bishop and Archdeacon, who are not without 
experience both of their brethren and of the Church of England asit 
is. A state of things in which the clergy should be all rich, and all 
married, and all active, and all pious, enjoying the universal confi- 
dence of the whole community—one in thought, feeling, and reve- 
rential love — when the laity and clergy should form one uni 
brotherhood, pursuing their duties with one heart, and one mind, 
and one pena) ‘ape glowing ideal recalled, indeed, the Apostolie 
Church. There was to be, at any rate, the eating their bread with 
gladness and singleness of heart, and having favour with all the 
people; but we did not find that it was proposed to lay all the 
proceeds either of Knowsley or of Hughenden at the feet of the 
suecessors of the Apostles. Indeed, all that was said about the 
offerings of the wn | was rather in the way of a bitter hint to the 
owners of Abbey lands. The Church of England, Mr. Disraeli 
remarked, was poor because it had been seriously robbed — espe- 
cially the Russells had been gorged with Church spoils. It was 
some little credit to the Duke of Bedford that he had exhibited a 
tardy sense of something like a suspicion that there was a curse 
upon his wealth. Let the owners of Church rty—and they 
are mostly Whigs, which Mr. Disraeli was careful not to forget— 
who have for centuries formed a ing oligarchy, bestow their 
ill-gotten wealtl: on that Church which they have plundered. This 
— offering may fitly be made; but no other hint was given 
of the revival of the Apostolic community among 
mis Inity, as well as of the Apostolic order and Apostolic unity 

e clergy. 

We dont meno tosay that the five pointaf the Church's Charter 
which Mr. Disraeli laid down do not form a sensible, though no novel, 
scheme. They are, that the Church should steadily labour—1. for 
a more complete command over education; 2. for an extension 
of the Episcopate ; 3. for the development of the lay element in 
Church work ; 4. for parochial extension ; and 5. for more efficient 
clergy. To be sure, there is nothing very new in all this. The 
same things have taal; the same aims 
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have been"proposed and have been more or less worked out by the 

clergy, by special societies, in print, and on the platform, in 

reviews and newspapers, and in charges episcopal and archi- 

diaconal, and at conferences, synods, convocations, and clerical 

for the last thirty years. All that is remarkable is 

Disraeli produces all these thi as discoveries of 

and that he announces, surrounded with the ambitious 

and rhetoric, a policy which is as familiar 

alendar to every curate in the country. But 

we must do Mr. Disraeli justice. A late learner is not to be 

to know the exact date of the discovery of truths which 

are, at any rate, new to him. Though a veteran statesman, Mr. 

Disraeli is in the undergraduateship of his Church education. The 

biographer of Lord George Bentinck, not so many years ago, asto- 

nished thechurchmanship—indeed,te Christianity—of the country, 

by certain speculations about the Founder of Christianity and his 

Disraeli, having so ly adopted the réle of the Church’s champion, 

should not know much chest its recent proceedings. The zeal of 

new converts is proverbial ; but it would have better fitted in with 

Mr. ————- Comer not to have announced the platitudes 

and truisms of every ruridecanal meeting as a great policy invented 
and dictated by 

In this Mr. Disraeli ed a somewhat marked 
contrast to Mr. Walpole, who e at the same meeting. The 
veteran Church Commissioner and experienced member for a 
University did not share, and showed he did not share, in 
those dissolving visions, all radiant with rose colour and golden 
haze, which his friend conjured up before the Bishop and clergy 
of the diocese. Mr. Walpole scarcely seems to believe im that 
magnificent career of the Ohurch which Mr. Disraeli believes in 
perhaps just as little, but finds it convenient to talk about. In 
the prosaic statistics of parochial subdivisions, and in the usual 
arithmetical ions between Church accommodation and 

pulation, Mr. Walpole lets us down from the heights of specu- 
foto to the dull bathos of common sense. What has been and 
what is, Mr. Walpole shrewdly, and with a provoking matter-of- 
fact air, concludes is most likely to be. uy. Disraeli says that 
the causes of Di are worn out, and that the religious 
for the conventicle no longer exists. But men will be Dissen 
not because there is a Star Chamber or a High Court of Com- 
mission, but because the parson orders his beef of one butcher 
and not of another, and because Sarah Jane is a teacher at the 
Salem Sunday-school, while she would be only a learner, and, 
perhaps, a snubbed one, in the Rector’s Bible-class. Such vulgar 
reasons for the continuance of Dissent will, in practice, outweigh 
Mr. Disraeli’s historical arguments and theories of the 
connexion between Church and State. Mr. Disraeli is sateliay 
right in saying that the theory of temporal and spiritual inde- 
pendence can be so adjusted as to be compatible with the Tolera- 
tion Act and the Act of Uniformity, and that these two 
enactments, though theoretically ineonsistent, are practically 
reconcilable; and therefore his conclusion may be scientifically 
unassailable, and morally justifiable, that religious Dissent has 
now no ground to stand upon. Yet he knows very well—and, 
— for the purpose of a West he sag speech, would, as a 
sensible man, admit—that it was ing Utopia to forecast the 


revival of religicus unity in England. Not that we mean that 
Mr. Disraeli is consciously insincere in what he said at this 
meeting ; but, the subject being new to him, he not unnaturally 
substituted words for things, and fine talk for sober facts. 


He says that we ought to have more Bishops. Does he not 
know that for years every Churchman has said the same thing, 
and that even a Whig Government stands pledged to some in- 


crease of the Episcopate? What Mr. Disraeli does not know is, | 


that even among Churchmen it is a question whether the game is 
worth the ant, though the thing itself is admitted to be a good 
thing. It is felt that there is so much to be said on both sides— 
and the fear of damaging the status of the Episcopate, as well as 
the dislike of atte beg opportunities of political appointments, 
ble — that, after all, it is as well not to be very cla- 
morous about more Bishops. So again, when Mr. Disraeli goes on to 
_— the Church of England must be very diligent in its work of 
ucation, what he really means is, that next session he intends to 
attack the Government again on the Revised Code, and that it is 
convenient from the platform of the Town Hall of High W 
combe to announce that there is to be a great Church party in the 
House of Commons, and that he means to lead it. So, once more, 
when he elaborately announces that for the existence of a National 
Church the parochial m must be maintained, we all know 
that this is a hint for the next Church-rate campaign in the 
House of Commons. 


The real and im uestion is whether the Church of 

to hand over its interests, principles, and 

Mr. Disraeli’s ostentatious patronage. The increase 

i te, and Church Extension, Ch Education, and 

, are very old and familiar topics. They + ater 

moreover, great interests which are most important to the Church 

of oy and to Churchmen generally. Are they to be identified 

henceforth with Mr. Disraeli’s parliamentary policy and personal 

ambition ? Anything is enough for a ladder to get into 

Downing Street with. e matter for Churchmen, however, to 

consider is— Are there not some things too good and some interests 
too sacred for a political ladder ? 


Tinto absurd blunders. Scott was particularly 


ARITHMETICAL CRITICISM. 

D*: COLENSO has been employing the comparative leisure af 

a colonial bishopric in the application of arithmetical criti- 
cism to the Pentateuch. It ha that we have'employed some 
of the leisure of the long vacation in the application of a similar 
test to some of Scott's novels, of which a cheap reissue is now pub- 
lishing. If we might venture to draw such a el, we should 
say that our admiration for these novels, like Bishop Oolenso’s 
reverence for the Bible, is quite unaffected by the author's appa- 
rent disregard of such considerations as numbers, weight, space, 
and time. Although critics cannot help reading even Ivanhoe 
critically, and altho the pleasure of critical reading falls im- 
measurably short of the pleasure of that first boyish reading, or 
rather devouring of the book, which in maturer years it is impos- 
sible to taste again, yet would we rather read Ivanhoe for the 
hundredth time than an average modern novel once. In proaf 
that the preference here avowed is not ours only, we men- 
tion, as the result of inquiries at a place of resort for a many 
idle people during the autumn, that for one volume of fiction by 
any other author at the same price, the booksellers sold three by 
Scott. It is true that we cannot now recall the feverish suspense 
between hope and fear with which once we seemed to watch the 
assault on Torquilstone, or to measure the sun’s course in heaven 
on the day of the trial by battle at Templestowe. To return 
once more to the parallel with which we started, we had 
real Ivanhoe many times with childish faith and wonder 
before we read it with a table of weights and measures 
by our side. We wonder still, as we wondered in boyhood, at the 
exploits which Scott’s heroes perform on horseback; but our 
wonder, in maturer years, is largely mingled with incredulity. 

It happens that the beautiful opening scene of Ivanhoe is laid in the 
country watered by the river Don, between the towns of Sheffield 
and Doncaster. That is a country of which the people know what 
a good horse can do, and it might be interesting to ask them what 
they think of the feats of horsemanship of which their own 
neighbourhood is the fabled theatre? It is to be feared that it 
would have to be confessed that, in spite of all the encouragement 
which gentlemen of means as ample as their waists give to 
horse-breeding, such weight-carriers as those which 
imagined cannot be bred in modern Yorkshire. All of us, no 
doubt, remember that awful scene where Rebecca is seated near 
the death-pile, and Bois-Guilbert crosses the lists to speak to her. 
It seems almost sacrilege to criticize what has been read by so 
many millions of people with thrilling interest; but there is a 

rosaic view even of this splendid effort of romantic fancy. The 

emplar whispers to Rebecca—“ Mount thee behind me on 
steed — on Zamor, the gallant horse that never failed his rider. 
won him in single fight from the Soldan of Trebizond. Mount, I say, 
behind me! In one short hour is pursuit and inquiry far behind. 
It might be hypercritical to object to the Templar’s mentioning, 
at such an urgent moment, how he became oe of Zamor; 
for there are people at this day, as near to York as he was then, 
who would e on an errand of life and death to tell anybody 
who would listen how their horses were bred, or what they gave 
for them, especially if they considered that they had had the best of 
the bargain. But Bois-Guilbert’s proposal, besides being abhorrent 
to the nature of Rebecca, was impracticable. It is to remem- 
bered that Rebecca was a full-grown woman, of whom, without 
asserting positively that she was tall, we may venture to say that 
we have a notion that she was not short. No poet or novelist that 
we remember has ever entered upon the question how much a 
heroine ought to weigh. But we do not think that a lady of 
sufficiently imposing aspect could be under eight or nine stone. Of 
course the Templar, at the time of making his proposal, was clothed 
in armour, and carried wea ; and his horse, too, was cumbered 


| with trappings for defence or ornament ; so that he would ride —to 


say the least—as heavy as a modern Lifeguardsman. If, however, 
an escape had been made, and pursuit attempted, the pursuers 
would have been armed and aceoutred in the same way as the 
flying knight. Thus far the race would have been—to use 
sporting language — at even weights; but the Templar’s horse, 
besides the Templar and his arms and armour, would have had to 
carry, by way of penalty, Rebecca. Neither the “exquisite 
symmetry” nor the cruel wrongs of the Jewess could have 
prevented her eight or nine stone of weight being felt by the 
gallant steed Zamor at every stride. We are certainly given to 
understand that Zamor was something very superior in horseflesh, 
and so he may have been. Let us suppose, also, that the horses of 
the other knights and followers of the ae of Templestowe 
were animals of no extraordinary quality. Still such handi- 
capping as this—which would lay a burden of eight or nine stone 
of extra weight upon the best horse in the field—would comsider- 
ably astonish Yorkshiremen if it were now to be tried at 
Doneaster. A further observation is, that the races at Doncaster 
are run on the smoothest turf, but the race between the Templar 
and his pursuers was to have been run over any sort of gnound 
that came in the way. We ought, perhaps, to apologize for 
dwelling thus upon the di le fact that young and beautiful 
and elegant ladies are not imponderable. To do so is a good deal 
like pointing a a man who is desperately in love, that the 
object of his uncaleulating passion has an appetite, as well is. other 
wants, which he will need a regular income tosupply. If lovers 
disregard the laws of nature, they are likely to suffer incon- 
i i of this device 
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of making a knight take a lady behind him on horseback, and 
gallop off with her, leaving all pursuers hopelessly in the rear. The 

vourite ballad of “Lochinvar” turns upon this very incident, 
which we have taken the liberty of showing to be extravagantly 
improvable. It ss to be observed that Scott does not even con- 
descend to smooth the path along which his horse is to gallop at 
such an amazing pace. On the contrary, he is particular to men- 
tion that Lochinvar rides off “ over bank, bush, and scaur,” so as 
to involve the necessity for some clever jumping, as well as for a rare 
turn of speed. Instead of saying, as Lochinvar does, “They ‘ll 
have fleet steeds that follow,” we should rather say, they would 
have a very poor lot of horses if they did not catch him. 

Even when there was no lady in the case, Scott’s heroes managed 
to get out of their horses an amount of work which, in these degene- 
rate times, would be utterly impossible. His notion appears to have 
been that a man, heavily armed, could gallop a horse for a whole 
day, taking any leaps that came in his way, and over country 
where there was not even an apology for a road, and could fight any 
enemy that turned up, either in the course of the day’s ride, or at 
the end of it. Ivanhoe throws himself upon his horse—as in novels 
people always do—and gallops off as hard as he can tear to 

emplestowe. It was not, of course, necessary or convenient 
that the novelist should tell us how far Ivanhoe had to ride. 
King Richard, a much heavier man, starts a moment after Ivanhoe, 
stops a little on the road, and arrives half an hour or so after him. 
We are, indeed, told that Ivanhoe and his horse were too tired 
to kill the Templar, who has to be despatched, on failure of the 
antagonistic champion, by the force of his own conscience. Scott 
did just avoid the extreme absurdity of making Ivanhoe’s horse 
run a successful course in the lists after many hours’ hard galloping 
under the weight of an armed knight. But, as we are in a 
matter-of-fact vein, we will venture to ask what was the 
use of Ivanhoe riding so long and hard if he knew, as he must, 
that his horse would be run off his legs by the time he reached the 
scene of action? Scott’s heroes behave exactly as the brave but 
reckless English cavalry were apt’ to behave, in spite of their 
general’s abuhia, in the Peninsula, They op their horses 
until they are blown, and are then liable to be at the mercy of any 
enemy who may assail them before they can recover. There is 
undoubtedly something fascinating to the boyish imagination in 
this neck-or-nothing style of riding for which Scott’s heroes 
are always ready. It is only when readers become men 
and critics that they bethink themselves of applying 
the laws of nature to the incidents of romance. We have 
ventured to remark on Ivanhoe, something in the same 
spirit in which Major Bellenden, in Old Mortality, remarks 
upon the Grand Cyrus. He takes exception to the fables con- 
tained in that and kindred works, about heroes who with their 
single arm inflict rout and slaughter upon entire armies. He says 
that within his military experience, which had been considerable, 
Corporal Raddlebanes was the only example of one man being able 
to 4, ht three. We would undertake that, if modern Yorkshire 
could be questioned as to the feats of horsemanship supposed 
to have been anciently done upon her soil, she would pronounce 
them to be merely visionary. 

No longer mail-clad warriors ride 
Along the wild and willowed shore 
of Teviot or any other British river; and we may add that they 
never did ride at the pace, and for the length of time, which Scott 
imagines. It may, indeed, be urged that the Templar’s horse was 
a foreign miracle, a prize won from the Soldan of Trebizond; and 
there are still people ready to believe any story which may be 
told them of the speed, strength, and endurance of horses, provided 
only the story comes out of the East. The application of accurate 
measurements of time and space in testing the qualities of horses is, 
we believe, modern, even in England. Probably, if the same 
method were proposed to be applied to an Eastern “ drinker of the 
wind,” the innovator would . treated very much as Bishop 
Colenso is likely to be treated in some quarters for calculating the 
area of the camp of the chosen people. But it is not only horses 
of Eastern origin to which Scott ascribes powers which are extinct 
in these degenerate days. The “ dapple-gray steed ” of William 
of Deloraine appears to have been able to gallop for a whole 
night, across country, under the weight of his heavily-armed 
rider. We can only say, that if such a horse is now bred upon 
the banks of Teviot, there are gentlemen in the South, fond 
of riding and inclined to corpulence, who just now, at the begin- 
ning of the hunting-season, would be glad to hear of the chance of 
UC. 


a bargain. 


MISS RYE’S EMIGRANTS. 

A FEW weeks ago we ventured to make some remarks upon 

Miss Rye’s project for the emigration of women of the middle 
class. It was a matter of painful surprise to us to find that our 
article upon “The Export Wife-Trade” had excited very ungentle 
emotions in the bosoms of some of our fair readers. The article 
was intended to warn Miss Rye and her supporters against some 
dangers which seemed to us very imminent. We could not but 
express a fear that they were undertaking to supply a market with 
which they were imperfectly acquainted ; and that, in attempting 
to dispose of our superfluity of educated women by furnishing 
colonial bachelors with wives, they might be involuntarily incurring 
dangers which they were very far indeed from contemplating. 
But Micaiah is in all ages avery unpopular character. Our 
suggestions drew down 


upon us a storm of invective, whose 


fury only those who are familiar with feminine controversy will 
be able to appreciate. It is a terrible ye to incur the wrath 
of philanthropists; and a controversy with the softer half of 
creation is notoriously a dangerous undertaking. But when 
benevolence of profession and gentleness of sex are combined in 
the same antagonist, a mere ordinary man of the world has no 
resource but to surrender at discretion. No purely secular nerves 
can be expected to withstand the vituperation which female bene- 
volence pours out on those who meddle with its chimeras. 

It is not, therefore, with any feolhardy intention of provoki 
another onset of female pens that we venture to recur to this dan- 
gerous subject. We are emboldened to do so only by the circum- 
stance that we have been happy enough to make a convert, and 
that convert is no less a person than Miss Rye herself. Her 
original scheme was to tl an outlet for distressed governesses, 
by sending them to the colonies, in the hope that some at least of 
hem would get employers, and that most of them would get hus- 
bands. They were to be sent out on speculation. It was argued, a 
thet that Australian young ladies required education, and Austra- 

ian young men required wives ; and that, if educated young women 
who were in want of money could be persuaded to allow them- 
selves to be consigned to the Australian ports, they would find a 
ready market for their talents in one capacity or the other. Asa 
mere sum in political economy, an exercise in the rule of supply 
and demand, this calculation made a tolerable appearance upon 
paper. In fact, there were only two objections to it. One was, 
that the people who need education are not always the people who 
desire it; and the other was, that matrimony is not, even in the 
colonies, contracted upon principles so purely mercantile as Miss 
Rye and her estimable coadjutors appe to imagine. Few settlers 
can afford, or think they can afford, the luxury of a governess, and 


therefore the majority of Australian ag ladies must complete ~ 
The 


their education in some other way. emand, accordingly, for 
governesses is limited and precarious; and women who go out on 
speculation, with no definite certainty of employment, will, in 
most cases, be disappointed. Their chances of marriage 
would be still more precarious. pp Bao be too fastidious 
to be content to take a digger or a labourer for a husband; and 
the young men of their own class would be too fastidious to take 
them for wives. Englishmen of any education like to know 
something of the antecedents and connexions of the women the 
marry. it is rather an adventurous proceeding to bind youll 
for better for worse to a lady of whom ah ae nothing what- 
ever, except that she was No. 36 in Miss Rye’s last emigrant 
ship. For the governess class of emigrants, in is 
an even more precarious reliance than employment. Miss Rye 
had pacha 3 with her scheme as it was originally a to 
the world, numbers of those whom she sent out must have been 
driven to depend for bare subsistence upon the liberality of 
others. We cannot regret that we have called the atten- 
tion of the promoters of the scheme to these dangers in 
language which has compelled their attention. It is easy to 
compliment enthusiasts upon their good intentions, but nine- 
tenths of the harm that is done in the world is done by well- 
meaning people. Those who voluntarily assume to shape the 
destinies of others must bring something more than good inten- 
tions to the work. They are bound to make themselves certain, 
by adequate inquiry, that the promises by which they 

others to risk their whole welfare are not mere figments of their 
own imaginations. If their sentimental ignorance is in reality 
deluding others to ruin, they must be exposed as unsparingly as if 
they were consciously wrong-doers. 

Such censure, however, we are glad to say Miss Rye deserves 
no longer. The objections which both English and colonial writers 
have made to her first project have roused her to a sense of the 
dangers it involved. She acknowledges now, that “if she were 
to adhere to the principle of sending out governesses only, her 
whole scheme must fall to the ground.” So strongly has she now 
become impressed with the evils of “sending out governesses 
hundreds,” that she is going herself to the colonies to —_ a 
year and a half there, to ascertain the real extent of the demand 
that exists for that class of labour, and to make arrangements, 
under which, in future years, it can be supplied without risk. For 
the present, the middle-class emigration scheme is practically 
abandoned. It has been superseded by the more sensible plan of 
exporting the class of women for whom both employers and 
husbands can be found without difficulty. Out of four hundred 
who have been sent out, only forty were governesses ; and out of 
a hundred whom she is taking herself, only eight are governesses. 
The remaining nine-tenths belong to the classes who live by the 
labour, not of their minds, but of their hands, and for whose 
services there is a steady and abundant market. The Australian 
colonies form an admirable provision for the two extremes of the 
social scale, but (speaking generally) for none between. There is 
no better place for those who can take with them some capital to 


that will succeed, and leaving the class that cannot possibly 
succeed behind. The patrons of the former scheme, who have 3 
sentimental contempt for facts, and look upon them as the sugges 
tions of a coarse mind, probably find it to stomach the change. 


for 
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But there is no help for it. Neither in the colonies nor else- 
where can any outlet be found for the enormous overflow of that 
class of women who have been brought up to look on manual 
ee Se Their distresses will not cease until the 
conventional ier which shuts them out from self-support is 
broken down. The demand for the mental services of women 
scarcely exists except in old and wealthy countries, and in those 
it has long ago been over-supplied. 

Miss Rye incidentally es a curious addition to the already 
abundant illustrations which the men of Manchester have given of 
their humanity. If ever there was a case for emigration, it is 
that of the iactory-girls who are unemployed. Even if the 
American war were to conclude to-morrow, it is probable that a 
very long time would elapse before the whole number of hands 
that are out of work would regain their employment. Cotton will 
not be so abundant as it has been for years; capital has been 
wasted; machinery has deteriorated ; and it is now ver) panty 
agreed that the production of the last few years, even if it were 
possible to resume it, has been 1 in excess of the demand. As 
a matter of oe Sao it is of the last importance that 
the most helpless of the factory-hands should be provided 
for by emigration. Miss Rye is fully sensible of the necessity, and 
so are the girls themselves. In one month she has had applica- 
tions from two thousand of them. According to the law, the 
Poor Law Guardians have the power of assisting emigration 
out of the rates; and if they do so now, they might stop 
up a source of pauperism which will trouble them for many 
a long year. Yet they have not only refused to assist Miss 
Rye, but have thrown every obstacle in her way. They are 
dat — oa is Miss Rye’s account of their motives — that some 
of their best mill hands may leave them, They prefer to inflict 
on them all their present suffering, and all the degradation to 
which a long continuance of it may drive them, rather than risk 
the occurrence of this slight drawback in case the cotton 
prosperity should revive. They cannot get rid of the notion that 
these factory girls are “hands,” not human beings. They are 
merely a portion of the machinery by which cotton fortunes are 
made. As such they are to be preserved from actual starvation; 
but they are with equal care to be held back from any improve- 
ment of their condition which shall render them unavailable for 
the future manufacture of calico, The guardians are, probably, 
strong opponents of slavery; but it is only the slavery 
which is im by direct enactment. The force of cir- 
cumstances, stronger than law, binds these unhappy girls to 
the soil on which they live, and the employment to which they 
have been brought up; and the guardians decline the exercise 
of their legal powers, rather than help to free them from 
that practical serfdom. The mill-owners, it seems, will not bate 
one jot of the calculation by which their human machines are to 
yield them the largest ible profit for the smallest ible 
outlay. As they cl their mills that they might be r to 
speculate in the raw material, instead of working it up—as they 
withhold subscriptions, in order to force a grant from the Exche- 

uer—so they resist emigration, lest they should have to pay for 

e mitigation of present distress by some slight deduction from 
their future profits. 


THE REVOLUTION IN GREECE. 

[We are indebted for the subjoined communication to a writer of the highest 
authority on all matters relating to the political and social condition of 
Greece. Although it was written within a day or two after the late revo- 
lution, the information which it contains, as to the causes of that event, 
has lost none of its interest or value from subsequent occurrences. } 

A REVOLUTION has at last - an end to the reign of King 

Otho, His administration has for some time been in a state 
of anarchy, and the termination of his Government has been lately 
frequently threatened, and perhaps too long delayed. But what- 
ever may be the personal misconduct of a sovereign, when he has 
the distribution of large loaves and gold fishes, he can easily con- 
trive to prolong his power among hungry men. The system of 

Gallo-Bavarian centralization placed immense patronage in the 

hands of the Greek Government, and King Otho kept it all to him- 

self and his courtiers. The Greek nation, possessing neither 
communications, organization, nor institutions, was unable to resist 
the means of corruption which the King possessed and used with 
some skill. The result of Mr. Elliot’s embassy to the Greek Court, 
and the refusal to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, proved that 

Otho would not change his system, and it became evident that the 

nation had unanimously determined to dethrone him. How this 

might be effected has been the question which has been discussed, at 
least once a day, in almost every house in Greece for the last month. 

The thing has done at last. The people has once more saved 

Greece, when her venal Senators and corrupt Deputies abandoned 

her cause. Again, Vor i, vox Dei, 

The Greeks assert that their final quarrel with their King 
arose from his systematic violation of all his promises, and parti- 
cularly his last solemn ment to dissolve the Chamber o 
Deputies and convoke a new body of representatives freely elected 
by the people. But a anager ay acts of King Otho rankled 
in the hearts of his subjects. ey felt themselves despised ; and 
it is not too strong an expression to say that, for the last few 
months, no living man can have been more universally and 
sionately hated than King Otho has been by the majority of his 
subjects. Yet the sycophants who surrounded the King per- 

unters, 


ion the left Athens 
° to make a trium rogress thro the 
ponnesus. There are some that two bis i 
ters confirmed him in his folly because they perceived 
a revolt was inevitable, and they thought that his 
from the capital afforded the best chance of a revolution 
being effected without bloodshed, or, at least, without 
a civil war. If this be true, Geneas Kolokotrones 
and Spiro Milios have acted with more patriotism than they . 
are generally supposed to possess, for it was certain that 
any revolution would deprive them of their portfolios. The 
court newspapers announced in polished periods that mo | 
enthusiastic devotion. But on Monday Athens was roused to 
activity by news of a military insurrection at the petty fortress of 
Vonitza, on the Gulf of Arta. On Tuesday it was announced that 
a Provisional Government had been proclaimed at Patras, with Mr. 
B. Ruphos, a man of large ions and of the most honourable 
private character, as president. This provisional government 
called on the e to convoke a national assembly. About 
midnight, on Wednesday (October 22), the Athenians began to 
fire guns and pistols as if it were Easter, and in a short time 
soldiers and citizens, patrols and policemen, were seen rushing 
about firing ball-cartridges like Turks during an eclipse. The 
Ministers had not courage to and the Senate had fallen into 
utter contempt; so Athens as noisy a night as she ever wit- 
nessed in her si There was no bloodshed except by 
accident, but tiles and chimney-pots must have risen in price. 
On Thursday a provisional government was constituted by Mr. 
Bulgaris, a stout Albanian, from Hydra, seizing the Presidency, 
and taking as his colleagues the hero Kanares, and Mr. Ruph 
of Patras. A Ministry was then formed, and a decree published 
declaring that the reign of King Otho had that the 
regency of Queen Amalia was abolished, and that a national 
assembly would be immediately convoked to settle the basis of 
the new government. This decree, dated October 23, 1862, is 
supposed to form the commencement of the era of true liberty for 
the Hellenic race. Before sunset King Otho entered the Pireus 
in the frigate Amalia, He found the English and French Ministers 
ready to receive him, but his was already in the hands of 
the provisional government, and the new Minister of the Marine was 
sent down with a new captain to take possession of the frigate, 
and request Prince Otho, of Bavaria, to seek hospitality from the 
Protecting Powers. On Friday morning he em on board 
H. M. Ship Seylla, 

It is interesting to notice one of the causes which made King 
Otho powerful as a sovereign in — of his mental deficiencies, 
and which enabled him to defend his throne for some time against 
a nearly unanimous nation. The most effective of all his measures 
for rendering public opinion powerless and extending political 
corruption among the middle class over all Greece, was the 

tematic destruction of —— action in the municipal institu- 
tions of his kingdom. He created a central control, which he 
retained in his own hands, or in those of his courtiers, without 
allowing it to into the hands of his responsible Minis- 
ters for a single day. The simplicity of his machinery, and 
the constancy with which it was kept at work, enabled him 
to paralyse the strength of the nation. The mayors in 
Greece were all named by the King; and the average tenure 
of office of a Minister of the Interior during Otho’s reign having 
been less than the period of service of a mayor, the camarilla 
regulated the municipal affairs and jobbed the municipal revenues 
of Greece. These mayors receive large salaries from the municipal 
funds, and exercise much patronage. The municipal revenues are 
very considerable; and the b of the municipalities cannot 
be definitively voted by the town-councils until they have been 
revised by the Minister of the Interior, which in practice has been 
by the Court. It is superfluous to trace the operation of this 
system in detail. Millions of drachmas which ought to have been 
employed in making roads and local improvements have been 
expended in fostering the d idea of a Byzantine Empire, and 
maintaining idle municipal agent of court intrigue and Ionian 
agitation. By pretending to think of nothing but conquering the 
Ottoman Empire, Otho succeeded in disposing of the — 
funds and preventing local pay Slowly ly 
a grander idea than that of a Byzantine Court penetrated into the 
minds of the le—they began to long for an improving Greece. 
And ultimately the whole nation became comtanel that the first 
step towards even local improvement was to dethrone King Otho. 
Popular instinct is often right, though popular activity is very 
easily turned in a wrong direction. The restoration of local energy 
to the Greek nation ought certainly to be one of the first duties of 
the new Government. The task will be one of t delicacy, and 
requiring personal tact and local knowledge. Its su 
formance would secure tranquillity and ity to Greece for 
many years; and its failure would reduce the country to a state 
of anarchy, like that which characterizes the South American 
Republics, 


SIR PERTINAX MACSYCOPHANT. 
quem a performance as that of Mr. Phelps in the character of 
Sir Pertinax hant in Macklin’s amusing comedy, 
the Man of the W is sure to attract a class of playgoers 
whom Colleen Bawns and ’-Days, with their sensation scenes, 
and runs of a year, have scared away. It is true that 
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the t year has been an exceptional one, and that ers’ 
been shaped rather with a view of gratiliving’ tho 
curiosity of country cousins than of ministering to the enjoyment 
of their habitual patrons. We wish, however, that we could 
believe, that with the close of the International Exhibition, not only 
the present oppressive tion of the drama would pass away, 
but something of the intellectual tone which it once ; ssed be 
xecovered, So long as the “Sensation” drama holds exclusive 
possession of the stage, it is idle to talk of the theatre as an engine 
of national education er inte recreation. Its function has 
ceased to be what it was in the time of Sh re, in the time of 
Congreve, in the time of Johnson. It is now little more than an 
pictorial edition of Reynolds’s penny novels. Instead of 
instructing or elevating the popular mind, it merely aims at 
stimulating the morbid cravings of the least educated part of .an 
audience for the horrible or the marvellous. It is to be hoped that 
sounder tastes may revive. Meanwhile, the appreciation which 
acting, in a geod English comedy, still commands, is a 
sign. Perhaps, if the o ities for seeing the class of 

play to which the Man of the 


orld belongs were less few and 
between, it might materially conduce to hasten a salutary 
reaction against the kind of entertainment now in vogue. Let 
there, at any rate, be one theatre among the nine or ten West-End 
houses, where educated men who see no wit in a sensation header or 
the stammer of an idiotic lord, may go to see such plays as the 
Clandestine Marriage, the Beaux Stratagem, the Jealous Wife, or 
the inimitable School for Scandal. The new lessee of the Princess's 
space to be, as yet, uncommitted to any programme. If he had 
e@ cou to act upon the suggestion we have thrown out, he 
might reckon on the sympathy and support of many who now 
stand coldly aloof from the playhouse altogether. 
The Man of the World is by no means a good acting play, and 
et, when the page part is played as it is by Mr. Phelps, it is 
highly amusing. The comedy is essentially one which exhibits 
character. Sir Pertinax ycophant dominates it from 
beginning to end. No doubt the satire on Scotland had more 
sting in 1792, when the play was written, than athe present day. 
The accession to power of Lord Bute at the opening of the reign 
of the third George had revived a ery as old as the time of the 
first James—a cry against a wholesale invasion of Scotch place- 
men. The spectacle of 2 canny Scot, like Wedderburn, coming up 
to push his fortune in the ~~ and making it “by booing” to 
the King or to the King’s Minister, served to keep alive the 
chronic feeling of jealous prejudice in Southron bosoms. The 
pular sentiment is reflected strongly in the best biography of our 
ae few readers of which have not enjoyed the ponderous 
chatf of which the Laird of Auchinleck was from time to time 
made the object by his illustrious friend, and which he chro- 
nicles with such diverting self-complacency. Of course it 
cannot be expected that Macklin’s satire should be as racy 
and pungent to a modern audience as it was to the critics 
in the pit seventy years ago. But the interest which his hero 
excites does not depend on any supposed national charac- 
teristics alone. Sir Pertinax is a Seotchman; but he is also a 
wily, scheming man, every step in whose career has been the 
subject of profound and minute calculation. He has already 
schemed himself into riches and station. Emboldened by the 
success which has rewarded his patient exertions, he conceives “a 
plan whereby to raise the house of Macsycophant to the highest 
pitch of ministerial ambition.” His son is an eloquent speaker, 
and, by a marriage with the daughter of a spendthrift lord, whose 
estate, with three “impleecit ” boroughs upon it, is to be assigned 
to Sir Pertinax and his family, may be reasonably expected to 
attain the summit of political power. To bring about this 
mairiage, and the arrangements depending upon it, is the one 
object of all Sir Pertinax’s machinations. or the furtherance of 
his project, he has two expedients— bribery and flattery. He is 
an utter sceptic in either moral or political integrity. “Maister 
Plausible,” he observes to his agent, in an act of unblushing 
corruption, “in aw human dealings the most effectual method is 
that of ganging to the vary bottom ofa mon’s heart.” His opinion 
of human nature is further disclosed in the pithy remark : — 
and I think we 
upon his integrity in serving himsel es ee 
Bat the most amusing exposition of his ideas on political moralit 
occurs in the iia which he insists that eae a budding 
patriot, shall take a in an approaching debate on the Ministeri 
side. refuses to support the measure, and disgusts Sir 
Pertinax by an allusion to his conscience : — 

Conscience! (cries the latter) why, you'are mad! Did you ever hear of, 
conscience in political matters? Conscience, quotha! I have been in Par- 
liament these three-and-thraty years and never heard the term made use of 
before. ‘Sir, it isunparliamentary. 

And he proceeds to read the young man a lecture on the difference 
between a religious and a political censcience. Egerton, having 
denounced the prevalent corruption of the constituencies, in terms , 
“which might Save done vary weel among the ancient Romaas, 
but are d—d unfit for the modern Britons,” Sir Pertinax explains 
what a different aspect the matter wears from his point of view :— 

Iam a candidate, pray observe, and I gang till a periwig-maker, or a 
hatter, or a hosier, aud | give ten, twenty, or thraty guineas for a periwig, a 
hat, or a pair of hose, and so on, through a majarity of voters; vary weel, 
what is the consequince? Why, this « ial int rse, vou see, begets 


in fair political ressoning, it is ainky generosity on the one side and gratitude 
on the other. 4 

The other side of the baronet’s character—that which is typi 
by his surmmame — is best exhibited m his interviews wi 
Lumbercourt, his patron, and in the scene—the most telling in the 

¥y —in which he relates to his son the way in which he has, 

run through all his money, and comes pon stage chuckling 
over a trick he has served one of his creditors. Nothing can be 
better than the deferential air with which Sir Pertinax declares. 
it “as guid a stroke of humour as ever he heard of,” or the 
solicitude he e about the an ce his ip has 
sustained. The crowning impertinence of spree fi 8 car 
Tiage in execution makes his indi t sympathy iti 
overflow; and to Lord that 
country where noblemen are obliged to pay their debts, like 
peasants or mechanics, is a scandal, he rejoins : — 

My Lord, it is not only a scandal, but ‘a national grievance. 
But it is in the third act, when he tries to impress his high-spirited 
son with the advantages of a cringing policy, that his mastery of 
ba arts of a finished and scientific toady is most strikingly dis- 
played — 

How, do you think (he asks) I raised my princely fortune? Sir, I raised 
it by bowing. Sir, I never could stand straight in the presence of a great. 
mon; bat always bowed and bowed, and bowed as it were by instinct, 

And this text he proceeds to illustrate by treating his hearer to a 
sketch of his own career, from a ly clerkship in Sawney 
Gordon’s counting-house in the city of London, to the flourishi 
position he now occupies. Seeing himself in the former ungeee 
able situation, he concluded that a matrimonial adventure prudently 
conducted would be the readiest gate he could gang for the better- 
ing of his condition; and accordingly he looked out for an ancient, 
well-jointured dowager, a consumptive, toothless, ptisicky, wealthy 
widow, or — 

In short ainything that had the siller, the siller, for that, Sir, was the 
north star of my affections, 

The direction in which he turned to find the article he needed wag. 
the kirk : — 

I ganged till the kirk, till the Anabaptist, Independent, Bradlonian, an@ 

Muggictonian Meetings, till the morning and evening service of churches and 
chapels of ease, and till the midnight, melting, conciliating love-feasts of the 
Methodists, and there, Sir, at last, I fell upon an old, slighted, py 
musty maiden — religiously angry with herself and aw the world ; who 
nae comfort but in metaphysical visions and supernatural deliriums, and was 
as mad as a Bedlamite. 
As soon as he found this “puir cracked creature had the siller” 
he plumped himself dewn close by her—chiek by jowl—and 
prayed and sighed, and sung and d, and gnashed his teeth 
as ychemently as she could do for the lif» of her; and turned up. 
the whites of his eyes till the strings almost cracked again. In@ 
week he got “religiously intimate,” married her in a fortnight, 
buried her in a month : — 

This, Sir (he exclaims) was the first effectual bow I ever made till the 
vanity of human nature. 

After this, the process became easier. Having got money by his 
first marriage, gi Pertinax ht for interest in his second, and 
ran off with a girl “fra the boarding-school,” through whose 
family he obtained “a guid smart place in the Treasury,” The 
next step was into Parliament, where he — 

bowed and watched, and wriggled, and and ed, till he 
became much of the golden had been 
so long a bowing to. 

A complex character, like that of Sir Pertinax, to be effecti 
pene must be elaborated in detail, and requires a great 

minute delineation. Mr. Phelps has evidently expended much 
thought and care on the task. gives all the confiicting traits, 
the mingled testiness and servility, with admirable effect. The 
cold calculator and the obsequious courtier are never lost sight af, 
and the vigour of his impersonation is much enhanced by his cor 
rect and unexaggerated assumption of the Scotch accent. Iti 
marked, too, by genuine humour. There are several points in the 
play which are extremely humorous, and to these Mr. Phelps 
does full justice. One of the best occurs in the scene in which 
Sir Pertinax, after vainly attempting to induce the family tuter to 
become the pander to his son’s passion for Constantia, suddenly 
turns round, and accuses him of corrupting his son’s morals, The 
crisis, in which that young gentleman refuses to consent to the 
marriage which is the pivot of all Sir Pertinax’s schemes, 
becomes, in the hands of a good actor, an almost tragic 

situation : — 
Oh! the villain! (he cries) ‘he‘has shét me threugh the head! he has oat 
my vitals! I shall run distracted ! 
But he rallies from the blow, and begins at once,’with charac- 
teristic energy, to scheme afresh. It is not until the last scene, 
when, so far as it depended on his wilful son, the edifice of this 
ambition is finally shattered, that he owns ‘himself ‘beaten, and 
rushes out with the malediction of impotent rage :— 
And so my vengeance light upon you aw together. 
The moralist might complain that, in the Man of the World, the 
sympathy of the audience 1s all on the wrong side. Sir Pertmax, 
is, in his way, so great an artist, that it is diflicult not to feel sorry 
for his overthrow —the more sa, when his intellectual proportions 
are measured by the puny mental stature of the men with whom. 


a friendship betwixt us—a commercial paces tow in 2 dayor twa these 
men gang and give me their «uflrages ; weel, what is the inference? Pray, 
Sir, can you, orany lawyer, divine, or casuist, caw this a ‘bribe ? Nai, She, | 
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REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES DE DOUDEAUVILLE.* 


T is not everybody who can gain admittance to the society of 
the Faubourg Germain, or hope to know, by personal 
acquaintance, what a tative of the old French noblesse, 
in blood, in traditions, and in loyalty, is really like. A close 
study of this remarkable type of human and French nature is only 
the privilege of a few; and the pictures which are given of it in 
histories and novels: are obviously open to icion. It is, there- 
fore, very convenient when one of the class deigns to communicate 
to the outer world what he himself considers a genuine and truthful 
sentation of a picked specimen of it. The Duc de Doudeau- 
ille, Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld and Grandee of Spain, makes no 
secret that he considers himself and his father to be such speci- 
mens; and they have both written memoirs, which appear to be 
faithful portraits of themselves, and accurate accounts of their 
opinions, standards of judgment, and, doubtless, to a considerable 
extent, of their actions. From these trustworthy sources, any one 
may learn with sufficient exactness what sort of person the typical 
grand ange is, who shared the fortunes and guided the counsels 
of Bourbon royalty, and who looks forward to the advent of 
Henri V. as the panacea for the evils of France and Europe. The 
work before us might deter some inquirers, and unduly excite the 
expectations of others, by its bulk. But it may dispel unfounded 
ideas, to be assured that only about a third of it is about the 
Doudeauvilles. We have the “character” of M. le Duc, pére, 
drawn up by M. le Duc, fils —a great master, we are assured, in 
that polite and classical style of composition. Then we have the 
Mémoires: proper of M. le Duc, pére, by himself; and, at greater 
length, those of M. le Duc, fils, But M. le Duc, fils, seems to 
have thought that the history of the Doudeauvilles ought to be 
the history of their times; and as his father had lived through the 
first Revolution, and as his lib contained a numerous collection 
of the contemporary literature of the Revolution, he has judged it 
fit, in order to complete the connexion between his father’s times 
and his own, to intercalate between the two autobiographies a sort 
of catena, or series of extracts, from the revolutionary pamphlets in 
his library, which he entitles, “ Za Revolution racontée ct jugée par 
les hommes du temps.” It is true that these extracts do not say 
much of the Doudeauvilles; but the collection not only exhibits, 
with due force, the horrors of that Revolution which, if everybod 
had been as wise as the Doudeauvilles, would never have hepaael 
and of which they were the uncompromising opponents, in 
all its forms, and the magnanimous victims, but it also acquaints 
the world with the riches and curiosities of the Doudeauville 
library. There, as we are informed by M. F. Claude, “ Profes- 
seur 4 l’Academie de Paris, et auteur d’un commentaire sur les 
Psaumes ”’—a. gentleman who, by his enthusiasm for the character 
of the old nodiesse in general and for the virtues of the illustrious 
examples of it whom he has to introduce to the public, is 
admirably suited for his duty —the historical student, as he sits, 
may draw inspiration, not only from books, but from the contem- 
plation of the authentic relics of royalty. There are the baby sword 
of Louis XV. ; the couteau de chasse of his successer ; the great key 
of the Temple, hanging on a nail; “ under a globe, the little satin 
pany worn by the Duchess de Berry, on the night of the murder 
of her august spouse: slippers as long as a finger, and as broad as 
two, and still stained with a drop of blood from the illustrious 
victim ;” and “the cup of old Sévres porcelain in which Charles X. 
was accustomed to breakfast.” There is a kind of appropriateness 
in such relics as satin slippers and Sévres breakfast-cups to the 
heroes and heroines who are thus commemorated. 

The Rochefoucaulds ought, in all times, to have been the most 
loyal of the loyal, the most Catholic of the Catholic. The Due 
de Boudesnvilb, reviewing his illustrious ancestors, can congratu- 
late himself that, on the whole, they are all that a great French 
family ought to be — gentlemen and Frenchmen to the backbone, 
devoted servants of the King, and desperate fighters against the 
English. But he is obliged to admit, with a concern tempered 
by pride, that one of them was a Huguenot, who perished in the 
Saint-Barthélemy—that the most famous name among them was 
that of a Frondeur and a free-thinker—and that two very distin- 
guished members of the family, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld 
and the Duc de Liancourt, were among the foremost Liberals 
in the beginning of the Revolution. The Due de Doudeauville, 
however, consoles himself by observing that even in their 
mistakes and mischief, the Rochefoucaulds always showed 
@ fine, frank spirit, and justified the family motto of the old 

ight, crying gaily, ‘‘ C’est. mon plaisir.” The autobiography of 

the Due de Doudeauville, pére, ne eurious picture of the 
education of a French nobleman, of the generation which the 
Revolution overthrew and drove into emigration. He was born in 
1765, and was brought up, till he was six years old, at a country 
lage, by a postilion’s wife, without ever seeing his parents, At 
he was ted to the King ; and at fourteen was married 

to a lady whom he had never seen, of the Louvois family, and whe 
brought him a large fortune and the dignity of aGrandee of Spain. 
Immediately after the wedding banquet, he was “packed off in 
@ miserable cabriolet with his tutor,” to be taught to ride at Ver- 


* Mémoires de M. de la Rochefoucauld, Duc de Doudeauville : vols. I—VI. 
Paris: Michel Lévy. 1361-2, 


sailles, and to finish his edueation by studying Voltaire ; and, in 
due time, while his child-wife, whom he was uever aliowed to see 
except in company, was. sent to shine in the Court balls, and to 
held plates at collections in the Court 1, where she attracted 
much notice, the boy-husband was carried off by his father to 
travel There is almost a touch of Montaigne in the way in 
which these details are given. The writer is aware of their 
oddness ; yet, born in the station in which he was, he seems to 
think that, in his case, they were not so odd. He is also d 
satisfied’ with the fact, which doubtless dees him and’ his wi 
much credit, that, in spite of such unpropitious arrangements, he 
still continued to say his prayers and believe in God; and his wife 
retained her modesty and self-respect, in spite of the flattery and 
corruption into which she was ‘wa, a girl of fifteen, at Ver- 
sailles. The Memoirs give a curious impression of the stagnation, 
the etiquette, the meanness, the childishness which prevailed in 
the high society which so little suspected the changes that were 
coming. At Nome, the boy and his father were entertained with 
great magnificence by the French Ambassador, the Cardinal de 
Bernis. His soirées were numerous and brilliant, and the refresh- 
ment abundant; but all the spoons were pewter, and the reason 
given for this shabbiness was that it was a fashion among those 
who received much company, devised to meet another fashion, 
which prevailed among the company which they received, of 
putting silver spoons in their poekets. Another curious trait of 
the time is, that when this child of fifteen or sixteen went to be 
presented to the Pope, Pius VL, te privilege was claimed of him, 
as being by his marriage a Grandee of Spain, of siding in the 
Pope’s presence—a privilege which the Pope could not refuse ; but, 
as he objected to any one being witness of its exercise, the boy 
was to come alone, and his father to remain outside. The 
Grandeeship, which had come from the Maréchal d’Estréea, to 
whom it had been given by Philip V., was always a source of 
proud satisfaction to the Sentionntiion even when their fortunes 
were at the lowest. The old Duke relates with much complaceney 
that when he was an emigré at Genoa he shared the privileges of 
the Doge of that republic: — 

J’étais grand d’Espagne, et il me suffisait de décliner ce titre pour voir 
s’abaisser devant moi les chaines qui empécient les veitures de circuler dans 
presque toutes les rues de Génes. Comme le doge, je pouvais aussi, aprés la 
retraite, faire ouvrir les portes de la vi 
And at a later period, when wandering in fear of his life over Italy, 
almost penniless, aud under a feigned name, he thinks it necessary 
to pay a visit, as a grandee of Spain, to the Spanish Ambassador at 
Turin; and he relates with much zest how astonished the people 
of the inn were, when the Ambassador with his carri and 
horses returned the call, and inquired after a traveller who had 
arrived with his baggage in a cart. 

The Duke tells us that he was one of the first who took fright 
at the indications of coming trouble. He did his best to secure 
his wife’s property, and then quitted France, in September 1790. 
He does not forget to talie credit for having so early, though still a 
young man, foreseen what was coming. “ Peu de personnes,” he 
observes, mes craintes, car peu de personnes yoyaient 
comme moi la France complétement revolutionnée.” He may 
possibly have been before the rest oi his order, and before the 
world, in his penetration; but as. he does not give the reasons 
which at that early period led him to “view France as completely 
revolutionized,” the surmise intrudes itself that he may have beem 
before the rest of the world in his nervousness. At Genoa, how- 
ever, while the revolution was running its course at Paris, he and 
his companion emigrés were amusing themselves very agreeably. 
“ We had numerous and brilliant assemblies, and little réunions of 
a very amusing kind at the Swedish Minister's.” They heard a 
famous émprovisatore, Count Molo, recite an extemporaneous poem 
in twelve cantos; on the “ Labours ef Hercnles.” They reminded 
themselves of their country by acting French comedies; but what 
delighted them most was the “success” of the ladies of their colony; 
“ for colony is the word to use, since our band, who all lodged m 
the Palazzo Balbi, was composed of more than fifty persons. 
These ladies were all remarkably beautiful and pious. This 
piety astonished and edified the worthy Genoese, who had 
imagined, from what they had heard of France, that every- 
body in that country was a sceptic and an atheist.” As it is his 
way, throughout his memoirs, to contrast himself in point 
of good sense and elevation of spirit with most of the people, even 
of his own. party, with whom he was thrown, he lets us into some 
of the feelings of the emagrés towards their victorious opponents. At 
Annecy he found them, in 1791, talking of what they would do 
with their enemies when they got.back to France. In a company 
where he was nt, the idea of an amnesty was scou 
all but the Duc de Doudeauville, who set forth the duty and 
advantages of generosity and clemency. A lady was moved by 
his arguments, and declared herself also on the side of elemeney ; 
“she would confine the executions to two in each commune 
through France.” 

Family business brought him back to France at.the or 
of 1792. He does. not +" to have. been molested ; 
his. caine being arranged, j 


the emigrant army. Liver 
moderate and sagacious, he us that he strongly disapproved 


of the emigration; but all the nobles were rushing to the 
Rhine; ‘‘distafis were sent to those who refused to go} and 
how could he resist the torrent of opinion.” Ordinary people are 
accustomed to consider the emigration as, on the whole, a cowardly 
desertion of the of danger and responsibility by the great body 
of the nodlesse. every thi 


it is as well to 
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hear the Duc de Doudeauville’s view of the matter. “Twenty or 
thirty thousand persons,” he says, sacrificed everything to this 
“most chivalrous idea ;” and he considers that “this act of de- 
votedness has not its parallel in history ; and that none but French- 
men, with their ardent enthusiasm and disinterestedness when 
honour calls, could have been capable of it.” He does not tell us 
much, however, of this gallant host, except that “everyone in it 
thought himself called to command it;” and that it was torn b 

the most violent and unreasonable jealousies, private and political. 
He soon found out the hopelessness of the attempt, and the per- 
fidious pu s of the Powers which had armed against France ; 
and he retired into obscurity, and employed himself in travelling 
till it was safe to return to France. Na leon, he says, would 
have been glad to get Rochefoucaulds, oak via like great gentle- 
men, about his court; but the Duke, with scrupulous honour, 
refused all such advances; yet he also abstained from attempting 
anything against a Government which protected him. The Duke’s 
piety, the Duke’s magnanimous nobleness, and the Duke’s im- 


patient rapidity of motion —his wind, and speed, and love of | 


gallopin , are specially noted — supply materials for his memoirs 
uring the period when he could take no part in public affairs. 
He tells curious stories about the difficulties in the revolutionary 
times of obtaining a “bonne messe,” that is, one celebrated by a 
priest who had not taken the revolutionary oath; and about the 
embarrassment of scrupulous persons, who had to bear their 
testimony against eating meat on Friday at vice-regal and 
even imperial tables. But these and greater difficulties were, we 
are to understand, light to persons who, like the Duc de Doudeau- 
ville, to a naturally impetuous and resolute temper, united the 
most blind unselfishness. “Quand il est question d’un devoir,” 
writes the Duke of some troublesome undertaking, “je ne sais ni 
reculer ni hésiter.” 

When the Bourbons came back, M. de Doudeauville, who 
of course had been among the first to welcome them, and was 
always treated with the greatest distinction by Louis le Desiré, 
has to remark that others reaped the more solid fruits of 
loyalty. But he blames no one for this but himself, and “cette 
sottise de désintéressement,” of which he could not cure him- 
self. He was the French Rowland Hill, and reformed the Post 
Office; he might have been much more, but, “ne sachant 
intriguer que contre moi-méme,” as he expresses it several times, 
he saw others rise above him to power and wealth. But though 
he obviously considered himself ill-requited, he finds consolation 
in criticizing sharply the rest of his brother royalists, in pointing 
out the faults of the King’s Ministers, and in reporting his witty 
master’s apophthegm about himself—“C’est l’homme droit le plus 
adroit que je connaisse.”” But we are to understand that, loyal as 
he was, he was able to display “firmness,” even with kings, and 
he records his own mot to Charles X. on taking office —“ Sire, 
jusqu’ 4 present, j'ai montré mon dévouement; maintenant je 
montrerai mon caractére.” He showed it immediately by ex- 

lling from the palace five ill-behaved pages, in spite of the 

ing’s wishes, ending a discussion, as he says, “ par cette phrase :” 
—“On disait & la commencement de la Révolution ; ‘ Périssent 
plutét les colonies que de sacrifier un principe;’ et moi je dis, 
‘ Perisse plutét le Duc de Doudeauville que de sacrifier un devoir.’ ” 
The Duc de Doudeanville is sensible that a Frenchman of high 
caste has a reputation to support for epigrams as well as for lofti- 
ness of soul ; and though he is not sparing in letting us into the 
secret of his magnanimous acts, he obviously feels a particular 
pleasure in recalling the point and neatness of his own memorable 
sayings. Indeed, the loyal Doudeauvilles, according to their own 
account, were very apt to give their royal masters their mind in 
vigorous “phrases.” The younger Duke tells us the following 
passage between him and Charles X. :— 

“ Que venez-vous faire, me dit Charles X., quand pour la premitre fois je 
vins lui soumettre mon travail & St. Cloud.” [He was Directeur des Beaux 
Arts.] “Suivant mon habitude, j'apporte mon travail au Roi.—Je ne travaille 

avec vous, repondit sa Majesté. J’avoue que mon indignation fut 
profonde, et oubliant le respect di & la royauté, je m’écriai, sans aucun 
ménagement: Sire, cet homme qui a fait tant de mal a la France et au 
monde, Voltaire, avait donc raison, quand il appelait les rois d'illustres 
ingrats.” 

The younger Duke’s personal memoirs begin with the Restora- 
tion, and come down to the death of Louis XVIII.; but, like 
those of his father, they are revised and corrected up to a much 
later period. The younger Duke is a less agreeable man than his 
father. He has all the old man’s self-importence and pompous 
self-assertion, all his barren and dogmatic condemnation of every- 
thing that was actually attempted or done by anybody else, all his 
self-complacent confidence in his superior political knowledge 
and belief, represented by the emptiest and most unmeaning of 
fine-sounding commonplaces. But besides being more touchy, 
more t, and more bitter, he is more prosy, more senti- 
mental, and with less real sense for what was curious and 
characteristic in what was passing before him. Two achieve- 
ments of his, on which he dwells with great satisfaction, 
deserve notice. He lays claim. to the merit of having 
been the person who really decided the hesitation of the 
Allies, when they entered Paris, in 1814, in favour of the 
Bourbons. It may be doubted whether their resolution depended 
on the act of M. de la Rochefoucauld ; but he tells us that he was 
the person who led a mob to the Place Vendéme, and set them on 
to pull down the statue of Napoleon ; and he, at any rate, believes 
that this act of his was the conclusive f, to the Emperor 
Alexander, of the reaction in favour of ths Boithone. The other 


service, of which he is still more proud, and on which he is never |. 


tired of expatiating with the most unctuous self-gratulation, was 


the introduction of Madame du Cayla to Louis XVIII. Of course 
it is blasphemy, sacrilege, and everything abominable to think of 
anything but the purest and most friendship between such 
a lady and so Christian a prince, out of health into the bargain, 
But, at any rate, we know this— that M. de la Rochefoucauld 
planned the introduction of Madame du Cayla to the King, and 
with infinite pains brought it about, in order that, by means of 
the impression she made on the King, and the influence she gained 
over him, in whatever way, M. de la Rochefoucauld might, as he 
says, enlighten the King—that is, overthrow the Minister whose 
politics he disliked, M. . And it is entirely to the oppor- 
tunities which her connexion with the King gave to irresponsible 
persons, like M. de la Rochefoucauld, of instilling truth—that is, of 
insinuating, without contradiction, their own private views about 
persons and measures into the King’s mind—that M.de la Rochefou- 
cauld ascribes the King’s alienation from M. Decazes, and afterwards 
from M. de Richelieu, and the accession to power of M. de Villéle, 
Never, that we know of, was the picture of undisguised backstairs 
influence, covered by the names of religion and patriotism, painted 
with such impudent frankness, and with such entire unconscious- 
ness of its baseness and wickedness, as in M. de la Rochefoucauld’s 
pages. Imagine an honourable man writing as follows :— 

Comme Madame du Cayla n’efit jamais formé, de parti pris, le projet de 
gagner la confiance du roi, il fallait que la chose arrivat insensiblement, sans 
qu'elle s’en doutat elle-méme. Cette confiance était indispensable ; car, j 
reviens encore, il fallait arriver & éclairer l’esprit de Louis XVIII. ; il 
le ramener & autres pensées, & d'autres sentiments ; en un mot, le faire revenir 
de toutes les préventions politiques et privées qui lui avaient été données, 
Des visites plus fréquentes devenaient donc nécessaires ; des conversations 
Cloignées et isolées ne pouvaient offrir que des résyltats incertains. J’engageai 
fortement Madame du Cayla a les rapprocher, me servant parfois de l’intérét 
de l'état, et plus souvent encore, de celui de ses enfants. Le roi la recevait 
toujours avec plus de bonté, l’engageant toujours @ revenir. Peu a peu ces 
visites se renouvelérent, et elles furent fixées, avec le temps, au mercredi de 
chaque semaine. Quand plus ses soucis domestiques furent dissipés, 
Louis XVIII. exigea qu'elle lui menat ses enfants tous les mois; 
et il les recevait avec une tendresse toute paternelle. Le premier 
gentilhomme de la chambre, chez lequel Madame du Cayla se rendait 
d’abord, la conduisait chez le roi la salle des gardes. Quelques 
serviteurs dévoués et penetrants qui avaient I’honneur de la connaitre 
et le bonheur de savoir Papp ier, semblaient, par instinct, entrer 
dans ses projets et concevoir, ses entrevues avec le roi, un 
dont ils ne pouvaient parfaitement s’expliquer ni la cause, ni le but, mais 

wils sentaient bien ne pouvoir étre qu’honorable et heureux pour tous. 
Le roi était chaque jour de plus en plus frappé du jugement de cette dame, 
comme de son esprit et de I’étendue de ses connaissances, aussi bien qu’atten- 
dri son affection et sa reconnaissance. Convaincu qu'elle puisait l'énergie 
qu'il remarquait en elle dans le pur dévouement qu'elle portait & sa personne, 
le roi sentit que M. Decazes n’était pas le seul au monde qui fit digne de sa 
confiance. Louis XVIII. aimait & écrire; et déja Mme. du Cayla bee | 
da répondre & plusieurs de ses lettres. Il était bien important de ne 1 
s‘alanguir une correspondance aussi précieuse, quoique laborieuse et fati- 
gante. C’était moi, alors, qui servais a l’alimenter. Chaque jour je réunis- 
sais tous les matériaux que je pouvais me procurer. J’écoutais, je causais 
avec chacun ; je recherchais, avec plus de soin que jamais, les gens les plus 
sages et les plus éclairés. Je passais, tous les matins, une heure avec M. de 
Villéle, et j’écrivais ensuite le résultat de mes entretiens et de mes observa- 
tions. Le roi fit promettre & sa correspondante de ne montrer, & qui que ce 
fait, ni les lettres qu’elle lui écrivait, ni celles qu'elle recevait de lui. Ces 
lettres, revenant journellement, finirent par prendre sur l’esprit du roi une 
influence que n’avaient pu donner & Mme. du Cayla des conversations trop 
peu fréquentes. C’est ainsi que cette femme distinguée parvint 4 conduire 
dignement le roi dans la voie ot nous désirions qu’il entrat pour son repos e& 
pour celui de la France. 

This was done, of course, in the cause of religion, loyalty, and 
all the virtues which belonged exclusively to the partisans of the 
Bourbons; but a man who could see nothing immoral or dis- 
honourable in such a mode of undermining an opponent has no 
need to turn up his nose at the coarser part assigned to him in the 
transaction. After this, it does not excite surprise to find M. de la 
Rochefoucauld writing to the Emperor Alexander to urge him to 
employ his influence to get M. de Richelieu turned out and M. de 
Villéle op in. The only wonder is that he should print such 
avowals, and think that they will tend to reconcile any one to & 

arty which makes a boast of turning female influence into a pivot 
‘or political intrigue. 


MEMOIR OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH.* 


T is not often that the life of an eminent man gains by being 
written by one of his family. The biographer is bound dowr 
by the chains of relationship; must praise at all hazards; cannot 
venture on anything so disrespectful as rejecting any materials, 
however trivial or dull, and cannot exercise the critical faculty 
which the mere fact of kinship gives no reason to su he 
ssesses. But, in the very exceptional instance of Professor 
ilson, the memoir which now gives us the simple story of his 
life unquestionably gains by being written by his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon. This is partly due to the daughter's skill, for she 
generally writes sensible and unaffected English, and puts her 
materials together with neatness and judgment. But it is muck 
more due to the circumstances of the father’s life, and the nature 
of his eminence. Wilson was really a remarkable man in his way, 
but his way was one that chiefly impresses near relatives 
— friends. He could jump better than any man of his time; 
e was never weary of fishing; he had an enthusiastic fondness 
for long walks ; he not only rowed, but he made whole flotillas of 
other people’s boats row after him ; he was always ready to fight 
any one, From a bargee to a fistic champion. Then, in person, Bi 
had, as we are informed at every turn of the biography, a lion’s 
look —a flowing mane and flashing eyes. He also moral 
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qualities of a high order. He was one of the most generous of 
men, pure, honest, and unselfish; he was the best of husbands 
and fathers; and hie singular mixture of method and eccentricity, 
his turn for organization, and his passionate love for the small 
adventures of civilized life, made him the very man to animate, 
ide, and charm a family circle. What he felt and what he 
is singular gift of facile writing enabled him to express 
reveal, to the delight of his countrymen. Thus, Wilson at home— 
Wilson the beloved, the admired, the hero of his family and his 
pupils and friends —is the Wilson of whom, now that he is gone, 
we wish to read. Taken apart from his own circle, Wilson is 
not much to those who did not know him. The first condition of 
a fitting bit her for him was that the writer should have 
seen him in the sphere of his eminence, and should have 
had for years that unquestioning admiration of Wilson’s powers of 
body and gymnastic feats, that tender memory of his kindness and 
ess, and that keen interest in his daily pursuits, which throw 
a poetry over the record of his career, but which could hardly 
have been found except in a member of his own family. Mrs. 
Gordon plays the oa with a taste that does her credit. She is 
heartily proud of her father, of his chivalrous chastisement of 
insolent vagrants and horse-hurting carters; she has a filial and 
feminine delight in describing his flowing hair, his bright look, 
his powerful figure, and the peculiar conformation of his heel, 
which enabled him to jump twenty-three feet clear, without a 
run of more than half-a-dozen yards. She also knew, as a child 
alone could know, how completely her father had been the glory 
of his family and his home. But, although she expresses her 
feelings freely—and therefore, in this special case, pleasantly—she 
never degenerates into fulsome praise, or into affected rhapsody. 
She writes always like a lady, and like a lady whose abilities, 
sense, and education make her quite worthy to be the daughter of 
“ Christopher North.” 

The main reason, however, why the biographies of eminent 
writers should not, as a rule, be written by relations is, that the 
biographer ought always to have some mental affinity with the 
author—some power of criticising, understanding, and exhibiting 
him —which ordinary men have not. A son, or a daughter, ma 
have these gifts, but very probably they may not; and their 
usual qualification is merely that they have got the deceased’s 
letters, and will not give them up to any one else. But it so 
happens that there really is nothing to say about Wilson’s 
writings, and nothing to criticise in them. Their merits are all 
on the surface. The greatest is, perhaps, that the writer wrote 
from himself, and did not copy. This is so great a merit, that 
a man who has it deserves honour simply because he has it. 
The peculiar features of his writings—the additions which 
Wilson imported into British, and especially into Scotch lite- 
rature— were two. Wilson is the prime author of that glorifi- 
cation of out-of-door exercises, that ideal of the manly student, 
that aspiration for a union of poetry, prize-fighting, Christianity, 
and salmon-fishing, which has so powerfully affected the minds of 
our generation. We quite acknowledge that this peculiar form of 
literature deserved to exist. It is quite as well worth while to 
get up the literary steam about brown and grey flies as about 
coins, or the size of ruins, or the legends of Ireland. We think, 
also, that later labourers in the same field must own that no one 
has ever su Wilson in this style of writing. No one has so 
thoroughly preached the 1 of staying out in Scotch mists, or 

ut it so clearly and fully as a gospel. No one has so completely 

rought home the springing ecstacy of a fine morning to a man 
with good health and active habits. Secondly, Wilson is the 
at creator of the Scotch fancy for overpowering fine writing — 
or what his daughter calls eloquent description — for enormous 
sentences in which the imagination runs riot, and every accesso 
of a scene is introduced and magnified. We venture to thin 
that, on the whole, Wilson did a great deal more harm 
than good by this facile amplification of simple subjects. 
There are now, or were till very lately, two Scotch styles 
—one, the Scotch style of the old Edinburgh Review, and 
the Waverley Novels, and the great bulk of the articles in 
the Scotsman both present and in which the English is 
intelligible and pointed, and the wit of which, where wit is aimed 
at or exists, is apprehensible by the world at large. There is also 
the flaming, random, poetic Scotch style, rincipaly applied to the 
description of landscapes and the inculcation of moral truth. It is 
also sometimes pervaded, as in Wilson’s case, by that kind of 
humour which consists in spelling English words as the Scotch 
mounce them. Wilson had, indeed, much humour besides this. 

e saw the oddity of many incongruous scenes and of many mixed 
characters. But still, as it appears to us, a great part of what is 
termed the humour of the “ Noctes”’ consists simply in the words 
being spelt wrongly, according to the English standard. We own 
there is something rather amusing in this, particularly for a page 
or two, but we cannot think there is anything in it very amusing 
for many pages together. Even Scotchmen, we hope, will forgive 
us for saying that, of these two divisions of Scotch style, we like 
the former, and dislike the latter. 

We do not believe that the most practised and able critic in 

d could have done more to put Wilson’s literary labours in 
a favourable light than his daughter has done, although, with a 
Pleasant but unnecessary modesty, she begs indulgence, in her 
preface, for her inexperience. There were no materials to be given 
to the world that could increase Wilson’s literary reputation. All 
that can be called new of his writing, in these volumes, is a 
specimen of his moral philosophy lectures, and his letters. His 


letters are wonderfully dull; they are never lit up with a joke or 
a happy allusion. They are plain family chronicles, — practical, 
and sensible, and useful in their day, but about as full of genius 
and fun as the time-table of the Great Northern Railway. The 
second volume of this Memoir is principally made up of letters, and 
it is very weary work, except when Mrs. Gordon intervenes. The 
specimen of moral philosophy lectures shows that moral philo- 
sophy lectures in Scotland are so very different from anything of 
the kind in England, that wé hardly know how far it is fair to 
criticise what Mrs. Gordon gives us of her father’s composition. 
We do not know the standard aimed at, or the object supposed 
to be effected. The subject of the moral hilosophy Case 
in the specimen given us is “The Love of Power;” and it 
P gud to be the Professor’s task to take obvious instances of 
the love of Power and to paint them up. A long and elaborate 
contrast is drawn between a Sybarite and a North American 
Indian —the former yielding to everything, the latter to nothing. 
“Let us picture to our mind’s eye a pampered Sybarite, nursed 
in all the wantonness of high-fed luxury, dallying on a downy 
sofa, amid all the usness of ornamental tapestry,” &c. 
Then, on the other hand, “The Indian hero stands firm. There 
is even a smile on his sadly marred cheek, and it is not the smile 
which is extorted by excruciating pain, and forms the fit accom- 
iment of a groan, but he smiles with joy as he chants his 

eath song.” is is the moral oy! which is offered to 
us as impressive and instructive. To Englishmen it seems a 
mere substitution of lan for thought. Strangely enough, 
at one time of his career, it was proposed to create an independent 
chair of Political Economy at Tealnburgh, and Wilson worked 
hard, and used his utmost influence to stop it, on the ground that 
lecturing on Political Economy was part of his business. He was 
successful, and not only bought a few books on Political Economy, 
but got a course of lectures out of them. It would have been 
curious to hear the definition of rent, or a statement of the course 
of exchanges, done in the style of the Sybarite and the Indian. 

Although Mrs. Gordon has not, except in general terms, 
criticized or praised her father’s writings, she tes done for 
them the very thing they required to produce their proper 
effect on those to whom he was a stranger. She has con- 
clusively shown what Wilson’s friends of course knew, but 
what strangers could only guess from internal evidence, that his 
ardour for sport and nature was not artificial, but was deeply 
seated in his mind. We suspect some rhapsodists in shooting- 
jackets take their athleticism and nature-worship slightly at 
second-hand. The Recreations of Christopher North certainly 
refute with tolerable certitude the supposition that their author 
could have been putting on what he did not feel. Still it 
is pleasant to have the author ye before us as he was, to hear of 
his true love of the open air and of every kind of exercise, of his 
walks of rains 4 miles, of the long rambles he took on foot with 
his wife through the Highlands before the Highlands had been 
reclaimed by the coach and the hotel keeper, of his insatiate love 
of fishing, which led him to wade into deep streams by the aid of a 
crutch when he was nearly seventy, and of the groups of animals 
of every kind which rted round him, as if he had been that 
Adam in the garden whom, in fi and look, and, we may almost 
say, in innocence and rough nobleness, he not a little resembled. 
His life justifies his writings, and shows that such poetry as he had 
was neither kept for public use, nor exhausted by the floods of 
fine writing through which it was poured. Wilson was a man 
to be loved, even more than he was to be admired. His affections 
were not only strong but enduring. During the seventeen years 
he survived his wife, he never forgot her, and never was even 
brought nearer to forgetting her. His life was literally wrapped 
in hers so far as happiness went, altho he was too active and 
upright a man to enhon himself to the luxury of an indolent 
grief. In his younger days, he had shown a rare pertinacity in 
offering his devotions to a young lady whom his family prevented 
him from marrying. He was also a model professor in the 
relations he held with his pupils. They looked up to him, and 
reverenced him, and glorified him with their whole hearts, while 
no trouble was too great for him to take, or any kindness too 

at for him to bestow, if he could help and encourage them. 

This memoir has, therefore, not only the value of giving a sound 
basis to the poetry of Wilson’s writings, but it has the 
charm of dep’ ting a character which was full of beauty 
and goodness. ilson, in his best days—strong beyond 
the ordinary strength of men, energetic, playful, brimming 
over with enthusiasm, ready for any fight with fists or pen, 
a friend and a hater, just and scrupulous in his 
dealings with the world, and with a deep vein of tenderness 
running through his ing to all he most loved—must have been 
one of the men best worth knowing, and most certain to inspire a 
lasting affection, that were to be found in his day. We may all 
be very glad that a record of him should have been drawn up 
before his memory faded away, and that the composition of the 
record should have fallen into the hands of Mrs. Gordon. 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY.* 
pp book so denominated is stated in the title-page to be by 
one of the authors of the Queens of Society and the Wits and 
Beaux of Society, which, if intended as a recommendation, is a 
* The Literature of Society. ey Wharton, one of the Authors 
of “ The Queens of Society,” and “ Wits and Beaux of Society.” In Two 
Volumes. London: Tinsley 1862. 
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mistake. It certainly had precisely the con effect on us; for 
both were books of a class which we especially disapprove, and 
which we believe calculated (so far as them influence extends) to 
discredit. literature and vulgarize society. Like the so-called 
fashionable novels, they aim at popularity by pandering to a 


vitiated taste, 

life finds its pri broken, 
e learn all its ins its outs, 
The very small talk that is spoken 

By very great people at routs. 
And not only high life, but literary and club life, when the curtain 
is drawn or pretended to be drawn aside, to exhibit the jokers of 
the Garrick, the fine gentlemen of White’s, or the fine ladies of 
Almack’s. When this is done with an easy air of confident fami- 
liarity by the uninitiated, a large portion of the reading public is 
liable to be misled ; and without Guying the industry and clever- 
ness of Philip and Grace Wharton, we suspect that the bearers 
of these pseudonymes have never lived, moved, or had their being 

in any of the envied sets or charmed circles which 7 pourtray. 

Thus, they bracket together as wits Theodore Hook, James 
Smith, and Tom Hill; which is like bracketing together Pope, 
Swift, and Edmund Cul; for poor Tom Hill, an ex-drysalter, 
was simply the butt of Hook’s and Smith’s pleasantries. Again, 
having occasion to mention, apropos of Brummell, a gentleman of 
birth and position better known about town than almost any 
other living contemporary, they call him “one of the foolish fops 
of that time,” as if he had been half a century in his grave, Mrs. 
Norton has written and published a letter complaining of the 
Wharton account of Sheridan as a calumnious farrago of vulgar 
gossip: If this be not enough, we would refer to the description of 

y Blessington, as one of the “queens of society,” in obvious un- 
consciousness of the true nature of her very equivocal position, 
which caused her circle to be composed exclusively of men. But 
these so-called Whartons had skimmed a great many Memoirs, Lives 
and Reminiscences for materials, and exhibited no inconsiderable 
tact in so arranging them as to conceal the original poverty of the 
land. The four volumes thus produced contained much enter- 
taining matter; and the same may be said of the two now before 
us; but there is no coherence in the parts, no perceptible link 
between most of the topics, no rational explanation of the title, 
and nothing intelligible in the plan. 

What is the Literature of Society as contradistinguished 
from any other literature? Surely, not light literature nor 
popular iterature; for that would include a history of poetry 
and works of fiction. If the term could be distinctively ap- 
plied at all, it would beemployed to designate what the French 
call vers de société, and the analogous productions in prose, like 
Fox’s Verses to Lady Crew or the numerous jeux desprit thrown 
off by Canning and his friends. Quantities of these (still unpub- 
lished) by various persons of note at different periods might be 
gleaned from albums and scrap-books, and a good collection of them 
would not unaptly be called The Literature of Society. But why 
should the name be given to an olla-podrida of second-hand biogra- 

hy, criticism, anecdote, and gossip, beginning with the Welsh and 

rish bards, and ending with the foundation of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews? Chaucer fills a chapter; so does Gower; so 
does Butler; so does Addison; Dryden, rather more than two; 
Swift, the greater part of two. Shakspeare is named once in re- 
ference to an old story; and Milton once, for the purpose of stating 
that Paradise Lost fell still-born from the press — Johnson having 
roved conclusively that a sale of 1,500 copies in two years was 
y no means a bad sale for the period and the work. 

When Sheridan was shown a volume professing to contain the 
beauties of Shakspeare, he asked, Where are the rest? When we 
are shewn two volumes of Zhe Literature of Society, we ask, Is this 
all? Why not abridge or abstract all the literary biographies in 
the language? Why not fill ten volumes as well as two? We 
have done our best to solve the enigma— we have laboured to get 
at the underlying and connecting web or thread, if there be one— 
but must confess ourselves to be hopelessly at fault. Perhaps it 
may be thought that “Grace Wharton” has devoted her choicest 
care to those characters or subjects on which she could throw 
new light but we are sorry to be obliged to declare this theory 
untenable. Whenever she becomes sententious, she grows tire- 
some; whenever she aims at originality, she is commonplace. 
She thus translates for our benefit the probable thoughts of 
Addison : — 

Chequered, indeed, had Addison’s career proved ; yet, on the whole, his re- 
flections, as he paced up and down the Spanish oak and chestnut avenue, 
must have led to the conclusion that the son of a clergyman of moderate 
means, rising to be Secretary of State, had not done ill in his generation. 

Se far, so good; this refléction, if not deep, was just : — 

Then came to Addison that review of one’s life which every one makes 
from time to time. The remembrance of the wasp Dennis, the chief hero of 
the “ Dunciad,” must have been revived with the gratifying recollection that, 
whilst. Pope and Swift had aaswered and attacked the malignant critic, he 
had wisely left his assaults unnoticed. “If insulted genius had not noticed 
Dennis, Dennis in vain would have insulted genius.” 

Here, again, he had no bad cause for self-congratulation. To 
proceed: — 

Next might crowd into the retirement of Bilton, images of those from whom 
adverse events had severed Joseph Addison ; of Steele, first and foremost. 
‘There came back pleasant days when they had talked over the plan of the 
Spectator with Tickell; when Addison had announced his intention of 
marking his papers with the capital letters C. L. I. O. (Stecle having formerly 
marked his in the Tatler with a hand); and when “7 >< worked out to- 


done, the most delightful collection of essays and miscellaneous in our 
language. And Thomas Tickell’s image would rise before him PPickell “of 
Queen's,” as Addison was wont to call him, when they were both Oxonians— 
Tickell, at whose door rests, and not at Steele’s, the odious attenypt to: make 
Sir Roger de Coverley immoral, and on account of whose disgusting sugges. 
tion, ison, it is asserted, cut down the character aad shortened the good 
knight’s career of fiction, by announcing his death. These, and visions. of 
still earlier days, when Henry Sacheverell (not the red-hot divine) was hig 
friend, came doubtless into the memory of one whose very inmost feelings 
were hidden from every human being: In truth, he was, ne doubt, unre. 
served to one friend, and, perhaps, te one alone. But romance had long since 
died away in the heart of Addison. Red-tapeism, indeed, secretary and 
as his ; nor ose principles wear as others, 
semblance of adulation. 

This doctrine of Whig principles wearing the semblance of adu- 
lation is new to us, as it would have been to Johnson when he 
declared the first Whig to be the devil. The Doctor would also 
have demanded an authority for the assertion that Addison killed 
Sir Roger in consequence of a disgusting suggestion from Tickell, 
What annoyed Addison was Steele’s actual treatment of the cha- 
racter,’ which he created and had a right to deal with as he liked, 
“ When (says Johnson) Steele had shown him (Sir Roger) inno- 
cently picking up a girl in the Temple and taking her to a tavern, 
he drew upon him so much of his friend’s indignation, that he was 
forced to appease him by a promise of forbearing Sir Roger for 
the time to come.” 

An account of Knowle is ushered in thus : — 


Foreigners have remarked that nothing so greatly astonishes them as our 
country seats ; so numerous, so well appointed, so stately im exterior, so perfect. 
in every detail within, so social, so hospitable. In the period succeeding the 
Protectorate, a Frenchman of rank, armed with all the letters of introduction 
imaginable, would, however, have found great difficulty in spending a winter 
in various country houses in England or Wales. Rebellion had levelled some 
of the finest of our gentlemen’s seats, and shattered others. 

This reminds us of the argumentative couplet = 

The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, 

Because it is not yet in sight. 
If the country seats were burnt down, no number of letters of 
introduction would enable a foreigner to spend a winter in them 
comfortably ; nor, with the roads of the period, could he have 
passed from one to the other as conveniently as now. We also 
doubt whether Knowle ever was precisely what Chatsworth has 
been in our time. 

Here, again, is a somewhat apocryphal story of Prior, loaded 
with a profound speculation on what two accomplished modern 
noblemen would or would not have done under circumstances im 
which they do not happen to be placed :— 

Matthew soon rose to the upper forms of the school; but, as in Ben 
Jonson’s case, his circumstances were adverse to learning, and he was re- 
called, at an early age, from Westminster to follow his uncle’s business as. a. 
vintner. He still found leisure to pursue his classical studies — Horace im, 
particular. Matthew's uncle was the “ mine host” of all the wits of the day ; 
we all know how different taverns and tavern life were then to our own 
politer age, in which we should indeed wonder, if we heasd of our prime wits: 
and politicians— the Earl of Stanhope, for instance, our excellent historian,, 
the Earl of Carlisle, or any other nobleman who cherishes letters — we should,. 
indeed, wonder if we heard of their spending evening after evening by a 
tavern fireside, inviting the intimacy of young poets and dramatists ; but it 
was otherwise then. Pocts, wits, essayists, mixed even with bishops, as well ax 
with peers, round the table of Wills’ and of other similar establishments. It: 
happened, then, one day when Lord Dorset, an habitué of the tavern, was 
there amidst the circle of a coterie of men of rank, who were reputed scholars 
and wits, that the conversation turned upon Horace, A dispute on a rn 
cular passage arose between them, when one of the gentlemen said: “ 
we are not like to agree in our criticisms ; but, if I mistake not, there is @ 
young fellow in the house who is able to set us right.” Matthew, or, as he 
was called Matt, was instantly sent for; and he construed the passage re~ 
ferred to with so much exactness,and yet with so engaging a degree of 
modesty, that Lord Dorset resolved to remove him from the tavern, and to 
place him at St. John’s College, Cambridge, that he might the better pursue 
his studies. 

Who were the bishops who mixed with the peers round the 
table at Wills’ and other similar establishments ? 

In an account of Montague, all copied from Macaulay, we find :— 
“ From the time that he became a Lord of the Treasury, Montague 
abjured poetry. ‘This, Macaulay truly observes, showed his. self~ 
knowledge ; for Montague was never destined to soar in the elevated 
regions of imagination or of invention.” Why, in a book which 
is altogether made up of patches—not always purple—and whose 
main attractiveness consists in its refreshing memories of 
half-forgotten passages, are we not treated to the happy metaphor, 
by which Macaulay illustrates his- point :—* One poet is the eagle; 
another is the swan, a third modeatiy compares himself to the 
bee. But none of these types would have suited Montague. His 
genius may be compared to that pinion which, though it, is too 
weak to lift the ostrich into the air, enables her, whilst she remains. 
on the earth, to outrun hound, horse, and man.” 

One of the most ambitious efforts at what may be called the 
galvanic style of writing occurs in the midst of a blundering, 
though hackneyed, narrative of the origin of the Edinburgh Re= 
i— 

A band of young enthusiasts thereu stood up and 
was then a student at the over 
which his maternal uncle, Dr. Robertson, had been principal. ‘ 
rapid, listened to by all, beloved by all, feared by some, how must his 
voice have moved all who heard it, as with an ence that has survived’ 


those of Murray and Thomas Thomson ! 


gether that incomparable plan which has left us, after all that has since been 
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discussion is said to have taken place afver the publication of the 


third number, when Lord Brougham had been some years an 
advocate. Sydney Smith was peta and Jeffrey twenty- 
nine :— 

As the discussion on, all eyes turn on a small spare form, with eyes 
fhat glistened as if some dark pebble were set on fire; his close-cut hair 
standing straight up over a noble forehead ; with sharp, well-formed features, 
and a compressed mouth, pleasant to leok at in repose — fearfully sarcastic 
when its smile became visible. How must they all have turned to him, 
where he stood, his arms tightly crossed over his chest,— and pointed to him 
with exultation as their leader! It wasa proud moment; and for a plodding, 
anxious lawyer, too—for one who had known, what all barristers seem to 
know full well, that gaunt fiend, despair — it was a moment decisive of his 
destinies. Every sound in that room must have been hushed ; nothing heard 
save the rain ; nothing seen but Jeffrey's eyes, flashing lightning 
within, ilst without the lightning played; and the measured, distinct 
accents of a voice, somewhat feeble in its first accents, are heard. A young 
man, nearly in stature as short as Jeffrey, presses forward to listen to him 

view. e 8 eyes ri lo you before, are dimmed 
with generous pleasure as Jeffrey speaks. Such eyes, so noble a brow, with 
its brown hair thinly scattered ; so symmetrical a profile, so expressive a 
mouth, so fine and glowing a complexion; such a combination of manly 
dignity and beauty,— were never before seen, nor since, as were combined in 
the face of that short, slight, active youth, Sydney Smith. 

We have heard of setting the Thames on fire, but never before of 
setting fire to dark pebbles; and where were the “ hazel lumina- 
ries ” when —s was seen but the blazing pebbles, and how 
happened it that there were no candles in the room? Havin 
turned Sydney Smith into a combination of manly dignity an 
beauty, with so fine and glowing a complexion—he was 
satirized as “the sallow ma ” in 1804—why did not Grace 
try her hand at Rogers, who had quite as good a complexion and 
was quite as well entitled to a place in the Book of Beauty or the 
Literature of Society? To be serious, if this sort of bookmaking 
goes on, there seems no reason why we should not have the Medt- 
cine of Society, with epeehiee! notices of Sir Henry Holland, 
Dr. Ferguson, and Dr. Bence Jones; or the Geology of Society, 
dedicated by permission to Sir Roderick Murchison; ‘or 
the Poets of Society, with a portrait of Mr. Milnes; or 
The Statistics of Society, which would include everybody 
who can count a hundred; or The Theology of Society, 
with lives of the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Natal, 
and the authors of LZssays and Reviews. Nihil sociale a 
me alienum puto. The hidden thoughts of bygone celebrities may 
be revealed like Addison’s, or the eyes of living celebrities be made 
to sparkle like Jeffrey’s, or their livid complexions to grow roseate 
like Sydney Smith’s. We enter what we hope may prove a 
timely protest. We do so with the less compunction, because 
critical e re will no more stop the sale of such books than it 
has stopped the sale of Proverbial Philosophy, and because Grace 
Wharton is evidently not anxious about the delusive and unpro- 
ductive bubble called. fame. 


AMERICAN STATES, CHURCHES, AND SLAVERY.* 


. BALME is a Baptist minister of English extraction, who 

has apparently spent the last ten years in or about the 
Northern States of America, in testifying against the abomination 
of slavery. He edited an Abolition newspaper nay at 
i under the appropriate name of the Western Olive Branch, 
which, he is proud to say, “ was a terrible thorn in the sides of 
our 0 nts and persecutors.” It “raked down in turn” the 
State Governments, churches, colleges, mis- 
sion boards, tract societies, the so-called free press, whether 
secular or religious, Sabbath and Free-mission conventions, fugitive 
slave laws, “ every institution or thing which excused slavery, 
tolerated it, or allowed it to sleep at their side and in their midst 
as undisturbed as pearls in the caves of ocean, a thousand fathoms 
down beneath the storms which agitate the surface.” The uncom- 
promising character of Mr. Balme’s paper naturally raised a hor- 
nets’ nest. about his ears. The free press retaliated on him for the 
“raking down ” it suffered at his hands by demanding the sup- 
Pe of the free-spoken Olive Branch, as unlawfully published 
Aes irresponsible alien and Britisher. A ladies’ school, esta- 
i by the minister’s wife with considerable success, came to 
an untimely end in its second year, when “some coloured ladies ” 
ied for admission, as “ the white ladies walked out when the 
ured ladies walked in.” The failure of the school, which had 
supplied the sinews of war to the Olive Branch, drew along with 
it, asa first uence, the withering of that scion of freedom, 
and, as a second, the silencing of Mr. Balme’s pulpit at Chicago. 
sot, and fo bu! in farming, aril, inal 
to ing; but in ing, in lawsuits, in all 

the complexities of life’s business and intercourse, he was fol- 
lowed by “persecution in its most violent forms.” His ill success 
as a settler drove him back to England, to dispose of the title- 
deeds of his Minnesota property ; and the want of a purchaser in 
England drove him westward again to America. Working his 
way through all varieties of difficulty from one vacant pulpit to 
another, struggling against the coldness of old friends and the 
Suspicions of new acquaintances, who snuffed the Abolitionist 
afar, Mr. Balme appears, on his own showing, to have gone about 
like a Ulysses in rags— always taking up his pilgrim’s 
By the Rev. J. Balme. Simp- 


afresh” for a new journey, 


always drifting into some new current of misfortune. “The au- 
thor’s position ” for the moment is “defined” as “trying to raise 
means to re-establish his mission in America, by the agency of the 
press. Full particulars are given in his circular at the close; and 
those whose sympathies may be enlisted on his behalf pom 
see how they can reach him.” We have no wish to be ran a | 
Mr. Balme among those who strew his path with difficulties, 
make “unwearied efforts to prejudice the public mind against 
him,” and we therefore seize the 7. of handing his card 
to any benevolent English reader who may think that the great 
work of Abolition is likely to be advanced by replacing Mr. 
Balme in the pulpits of the North-Western States, for a fresh 
course of lively polemical loctures to his neighbours. 

Though Mr. Balme’s book is substantially reduced by his own 
frankness to the circular of a begging clerical martyr, and though 
it is disfi in regard of style by a few ingrained grammatical 
errors and a pervading grandiosity of manner, it isnot a worthless, 
and it is rather a curious volume. Mr. Balme writes with con- 
siderable observation, some humour, and a positive air of sincerity. 
There is asledge-hammer method of oratory with which he knoe’ 
down all the idols of American enthusiasm, which renders it very 
easy to believe that he made himself a most unpleasant neighbour 
among the idolaters of the Union. The Jesuitical cunning of 
Everett, the Pharaoh's hardheartedness of Lincoln, the hypocrisy 
of the Beechers and Mrs. Stowe, the unblushing sophistry of 
Seward, the impious inconsistency of most of the negro-hating 
emancipationists who are still clamouring to reduce the South by 
wer, are held up to universal “loathing and contempt,” with a 
fervour which would probably land him in Fort Lafayette if he 
were now within the reach of President Lincoln’s police. 

Mr. Balme has the greatest admiration and sympathy for John 
Brown, the martyr of Harper’s Ferry; but he has no such yd 
pathy for the professed philanthropists who now invoke John 

wn's soul to accompany them “in marching on” towards the 
battle-fields of Virginia. There isa wide difference between the 
generous personal enthusiasm which impelled Brown to risk his 
life, and to set at nought the laws under which he lived, for the 
object of nibbling, by individual acts of liberation, at the area ot 
slavery, and the calculated policy of using the decree of general 
emancipation as an explosive infernal machine in the desperate 
contest for the supremacy of the Union. Mr. Balme has perhaps 
greater ease in seeing, from the position of a foreigner, what few 
American Abolitionists have been able to see—that the war against 
the peculiar institution has henceforth to be w on a new 
ground, and under fresh conditions. The national complicity of 
the North in abetting the sin and misfortune of the South from 
the days of Jefferson till now, can sooner and more thoroughly be 
wiped out for the fature by the dissolution of the Union than by 
the — to carry out a sudden act of emancipation, as a lever 
to move the fortunes of the present struggle. Whatever influences 
of moral force, whatever practical necessities of political economy, 
may bear upon the solution of the problem, will act just es 
strongly when the two Federations are standing side by side as 
they have ever done when North and South were united. When 
the Northern whites, in general, have realized successfully in their 
own way the difficult position of a social and sociable peace with 
the free blacks who live among them, instead of the mere footing 
of toleration as of a necessary nuisance which now prevails, they 
will have a better right to put themselves forward as impartial 
judges of their Southern brethren. There is a slight flavour of 
the humour of Sam Slick in Mr. Balme’s adaptation of the story 
of a Cincinnati 
the Northern Abolitionism : — 

The deacon was the owner and overseer of a large pork. g establish- 
ment, and placed himself at the head of the scalding t watch in hand, 
to time the length of the scald, crying, “ Hog in,” when the slaughtered hor 
was to be thrown into the trough, and “ Hog out,” when the watch told 
three minutes. One week the press of business compelled the packers to un- 
usually hard labour, and Saturday night found the deacon completely 
exhausted. Indeed, he was almost sick the next morning when church time 
came; but he was a leading member, and it was his duty to attend the 
usual Sabbath service, if he could. He went, but soon fell 5 e 
minister a sermon for effect. His was a 
climax 0 Vv. Assuming tude of one intently listening, recited 
to the breathless auditory : — 

Hark! they whisper: angels say — 
“Hog in!” came from the deacon’s pew, in a stentorian voice. The 
astonished audience turned their attention from the preacher. He went on, 
however, unmoved : — 

Sister spirit, come away — 
“Hog out,” shouted the deacon; “tally four.” 


Mr. Balme applies the story more to a class than to any parti- 
cular individu There are many, he says, in the midst Fike 
“grand dramatic providences that are now sweeping across our 
land, asleep like the deacon, and playing the same fantastic trick 
amidst the convulsive laughter of mankind.” President Lincoln, 
one day speaking strongly of the uselessness of proclaiming eman- 
cipation, and the next thundering out his illegal proclamation to 
be either a coup de grdce or a dead letter, is y V like the 
deacon, shouting out “Hog in,” and “Hog out,” within three 
minutes, without much knowledge of what he is doing. 

Although the war for the maintenance of the old Union is, in 
Mr. Balme’s eyes, a blunder and a crime, it is also, in his view, a 
vial of divine wrath, the ou ing of which will be “ overruled” 
to subserve “ designs of infinite benevolence and love.” He opines 
that it is working, and will work, wonders, in clearing the ground 


-packer to the versatile duplicity of much of 
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fer effective moral and religious action upon the subject of slavery. 
No great weight is, perhaps, to be a ed to the testimony he 
uces to this effect in speeches and sermons delivered in both 
Korth and South, nor to the description he works up of the 
lorified hysterics of a religious meeting of a. at 
ashington among the free negroes themselves. et there 
may be more truth and meaning in Mr. Balme’s opinion 
than appears to attach to it at first as a simply religious ey 4 
There are few modifications of man’s existence which can be 
compared to a state of war for affecting large masses of men with 
serious convictions, and for ing them unravel out of the 
intricate conveutionalism of their ordinary life the few threads of 
feeling and emotion which they really care for. But it must be a 
state of war which is itself Sevegit home to the feelings and 
reasoning powers of the masses to a degree and in a kind which 
has not hitherto characterized the American war, as far as the 
Northern side is concerned. All the seriousness of the struggle, 
taken as an element in the formation of national convictions and 
character, has clearly hitherto been confined to the Southern 
armies and people. ere is every p t, however, that before 
long the Northern people will learn for themselves, and at their 
own expense, what the real bearings are of the enormous 
war in which they are involved; and, with the truer know- 
ledge of their own position, it is possible that they may 
learn to distinguish more truly what is worth fighting and 
working for, and in what direction national greatness really 
lies. The testifying minister whom the ungrateful Northerners 
have driven out from among them feels, a perhaps pardon- 
able satisfaction in dilating on the extent of outpouring of 
the vials of wrath which yet is in store for them before their 
hearts shall be turned altogether. Impartial strangers may be 
charitable enough to hope that the North will find out, with the 
least possible delay, that it is not fighting for any principle or 
object whatever, beyond the chimerical one of setting up a hope- 
lessly broken idol. 

Mr. Balme’s experiences of the South during his rovings in 
America are like those of other dealers in the horrors of slavery to 
a British public. However true they are, they are not so new as 
to warrant our quoting them largely to readers already overstocked 
with Keys to a hundred Uncle Tom’s Cabins. A service of mar- 
riage used among the negroes in Georgia, who, to avoid legal 
anomalies, are not allowed to be married “by the book,” is curious 
and interesting, if literally reported by Mr. Balme. There is a 
certain grim and humorous pathos in the form, which probably 
touched the Baptist minister sufficiently to make him reproduce 
it with accuracy; and it is an odd instance of the manner in which 
the vague imitative striving after a half-caught liturgical formula 
may, by degrees, mould itself into a fixed tradition in a quasi- 
primitive church :— 

Here is a couple who have walked out to-night, wishing to be jined in 
and through love, and wishing all them that have any ting twixem dem 
come forward and speak now ; if not, let them hold their peace now and for 
evermore. I wants every ear to hear, and every heart to enjoy. 

Mr. Jim Thompson, whosoever stands fastly by your left side, do you take 
her for your dearly beloved wife, to wait on her through sickness and through 
health, safe and be safe, holy and be holy, loving and be loving? Do you 
oe" her —— father, brothers, sisters, master, mistress, and God best ? 

nswer.— 0. 

Miss Mary Jackson, whomsoever stands fastly by your right side, do you 
take to be your dearly beloved husband, to wait on him through health and 
through conflution, safe and be safe, we ee be holy? Do you love his 
mother, father, sister, brother, and God best ? 

Answer.—I will. 

I shall pronounce Mr. Jim to hold Miss Mary fast by the right hand, and 
shall pronounce you to be man and wife by the commandments of God. We 
shall hopes and trusting through God that you may live right, now and for 
evermore. Now Mr. Jim, slew (salute?) your bride. 

Let us sing a hime. 

There is a queer simplicity in the lengthy openness with which 
Mr. Balme anetete all rad rsonal pon made on him by ma- 
lignant enemies or false frien To be sure, he generally allows 


. himself the satisfaction of “raking down ”’ the assailant in return. 


He seems to have a peculiar hatred to “Fred Douglas,” the 
“coloured” Abolitionist preacher, and ate with much zest a 
letter written by a lady friend of Fred Douglas, to warn Aboli- 
tionist subscribers against the alluring arts of Mr. Balme. It is 
obviously an egotistical gratification to him to know that the 
readers of F. D.’s magazine are assured that Mr. B. has a slate o 
his roof ; that he is “a kind of Ishmaelite ; no balm of Gilead falls 
from his lips, but he plentifully distils wormwood and gall, and 
is never likely to do good either to himself or any one else.” Mr. 
Balme’s manners towards ladies must have suffered in his 
American training, as he calmly answers that the authoress— 

has perfected herself in our American mode of warfare to such a degree as 
to be entitled to a first-class certificate for her accomplishments in the above 
slanderous and libellous letter, and which for falsehood could not be exceeded 
by the Father of lies. ‘ 


In what Mr. Balme repeatedly calls this “ d old country,” 
such a style of address tones of the 
gentler sex (however fully the facts might appear to warrant an 
unfavourable judgment of her tendencies to veracity), would cer- 
tainly not be justified by the ised rules of polite writing. 
Whatever is to be the issue of Mr. Balme’s past, present, and 
future persecutions, we would advise him, for his own credit, not 
to lift his pen in anger against a woman, even if she be under- 
selling him as the mistress of some opposition shop of Aboli- 


DANTON.* 
mania for rehabilitating the black of history is a 
curious feature of our fet Philosophically considered, it 
is an effect of the wide-spread scepticism which has crept over the 
public mind with regard to the popular and traditional represen. 
tation of the great characters and events of the past. The faith 
in the accuracy of historical portraiture has been rudely shaken, 
and there has sprung up a growing anxiety to test its genuineness 
by recurring to authentic and unimpeachable sources of informa- 
tion. It is the merit of Mr. Froude that he typifies this laudable 
desire. But the task of dissecting the materials of which his 
is composed is one which requires a cool and sound judgment — 
above all, a judgment which is proof against the temptation to 
make the facts disclosed, however stubborn, square with some 
plausible, or hastily adopted theory. Without this, the most 
conscientious research is no tee against the most mischievous 
perversion of the truth. There is, of course, a class of shallow 
sciolists who, in inviting their readers to reverse the judgments of 
former generations, are actuated merely by an ambition to broach 
something new or paradoxical. Indeed, it would almost seem that 
the chance of receiving the posthumous honours of whitewash 
bears a direct ratio to the crimes a man has committed, or the 
vices he has in his lifetime indulged. Doubtless, in the next 
century, some enthusiast will arise to declare that the record of 
the Rugeley poisonings is to be studied as a palimpsest, and that 
the late Mr. William Palmer was the model of what a husband, 
brother, and friend should be. 

It is only natural that, among the latest victims of misrepresen- 
tation, the heroes of the French Revolution should be included, 
Their undeniably black repute is a standing lure to the rehabili- 
tator. History, moreover, has not dealt kindly with them. Their 
on. aden have altogether dwindled. The tendency of late years 

as been to degrade them, even from the rank of = criminals, 
There was nothing exceptional about their career but the circum- 
stances which opened the road to power to such a brood of adven- 
turers. Except in the crisis of a vast national upheaving, men 
of such paltry calibre, reflecting merely the average vice and the 
ave baseness incident to depraved or unscrupulous natures, 
and skilled in nothing ‘but the arts of the vulgar demagogue, 
would never have obtained the slightest influence or fame. o 5 
of the whole group, Danton cuts the sorriest figure of any. If 
is not regarded with so much horror as Robespierre or Marat, it is 
because perfect contempt casts out horror. The combination in his 
person of sensuality, poltroonery, and blustering irresolution, is 
something quite unique. The one negative merit with which he 
has been credited is, that his instincts were not sanguinary. Such 
as it is, we give him the benefit of this redeeming feature. But 
it is clear that if he had not the ferocity of a tiger, his mildness 
was little more than the torpor of satiated lusts. Danton 
not have revelled in bloodshed, but his mildness was of that stamp 
which stands by while the deed of cruelty is consummated by 
another, and afterwards claims its full share of the prey. The 
future historian of the French Revolution ought to be much be- 
holden to M. Alfred Bougeart for the prominence he gives to this 
amiable trait in the People’s Mirabeau. 

M. Bougeart is evidently much more sensitive to the intellec- 
tual than the moral shortcomings of his hero. He would have 
the world believe that Danton was a great statesman and orator; 
and he — this expression of his opinion by copious quotations 
from “authentic documents.” Those who can detect a si 
stroke of statesmanship in his conduct at the Ministry of Justice, 
or his speeches in the Convention which are quoted in this volume, 
must have very peculiar notions of the craft. His only programme 
appears to have been lavish expenditure of public money. Take, 
as an instance, his pro with regard to education. “He advo- 
cated a plan whereby children were not only to be taken from 
their parents and educated in public schools free of charge, but 
boarded and lodged (Jogés et nourris) at the public expense. What 
the Finance Minister said to this project, M. Bougeart does not 
mention. It is enough for him to eulogize the author of this grand 
conception as “a really superior,’ “a sublime man.” As & 
speaker, Danton was no doubt effective. He knew how to 
carry away his audience by a series of home thrusts, and & 
certain outspoken frankness of style. “Toutes nos altercations 
tuent-elles un Prussien ?” he exclaimed, in a tumultuous meeting 
at the Jacobins; and it is easy to understand how appeals of this 
kind, thundered out in stentorian tones, were received with the 
liveliest applause. It is undoubtedly a tribute to his rhetorical 
powers, that after his arrest his enemies should be so determined 
to prevent his being heard, in his own defence, at the bar of the 
Convention. But, judging from the extracts which M. Bougeart 
has culled from the Moniteur and the journals of the ae 
clubs, his oratory consisted in a great measure of exaggerated 
unmeaning rhapsody. “I saw Henriot,” he cried at the Jacobin’s 
clubs, “his eyes vomiting gunpowder on the conspirators 
aristocrats.” Here is the peroration to a speech delivered in the 
convention in the early part of 1793, in favour of constituting that 
revolutionary tribunal by whose he was so soon himself to 


Je me résume donc; ce soir, organisation du tribunal, organisation du pouvoir 
exécutif; demain, mouvement militaire ; que ia rn entire se léve, coure 
aux armes, marche & l’ennemi; que la Hollande soit envahie; que ls 

ue soit libre; que le commerce d’ soit ruiné; que les amis 
de la liberté triomphent de cette contrée; que nos armes, partout victo- 


* Danton, Documents Authentiques pour servir @ U Histoire de la Révolu- 


tion Frangatse. Par Alfred Bougeart. Paris. 
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rieuses, apportent aux peuples la délivrance et le bonheur, que le monde soit 


nengé. 
But though M. Bougeart will find some difficulty in making 
converts to the opinion that Danton “has gained immortality as a 
+ citizen,” we have still to examine the defence he makes on 
is behalf to the specific charges of having been in the pay of the 
Court as well as of Philippe Egalité, and of having been privy to 
the September massacres. First, as to the — of corruption. 
There is no evidence, says M. Bougeart, of his having received a 
bribe of 100,000 livres from the Court, as asserted by Lafayette 
in his Memoirs. Had such a transaction taken place, and 
known to the General, he would certainly have used the secret to 
destroy Danton. But more than this. Lafayette says that a 
receipt for that sum was actually placed in the hands of M. de 
Montmorin. When that Minister was thrown into prison, his papers 
into the hands of M. Roland, his successor in office. 
ecording to Lafayette, all papers likely to compromise the chiefs 
of the revolutionary party were destroyed by Roland, and among 
them the receipt given by Danton. But this, says M. Bougeart, 
is very unlikely, inasmuch as it appears from the memoirs of 
Madame Roland that she and her party were the enemies of 
Danton. The question, however, is, whether they were enemies, 
to the extent of Yesiring Danton’s ruin, at the time when the papers 
of M. de Montmorin into the hands of Roland? There was, 
as yet, no irreconcilable feud between the Mountain and the 
Girondins. Roland was a member of the same Ministry as Danton. 
He may have disliked him, but it would have been the height of 
imprudence on his part to attempt the overthrow of so powerful 
acolleague. We do not, therefore, see any force in the suggestion 
that if the evidence of Danton’s bribery by the Court had reached 
Roland’s hands, he would have certainly produced it. Substan- 
tially M. Bougeart has, it seems, one and the same answer to 
make both to this charge and the other, that Danton was in the 
y of Egalité. If it had been so, some one in the secret would 
ne been sure to divulge it. This no one has done. Montmorin, 
Lafayette, and Roland, might each of them have denounced 
Danton for corruption, and were silent during his lifetime. No 
imputation was cast upon him by Orleans during his trial by the 
revolutionary tribunal, though Danton seemed to court expo- 
sure, if exposure there was to be made, by his daring language 
in the Convention. The presumption, therefore, is, that no foun- 
dation existed for either accusation. This argument is, we must 
observe, mere matter of conjecture. Each of the persons whom 
our author cites as privy to Danton’s venality may have had good 
reasons for not denouncing him. All of them probably felt a 
conviction of the impossibility of effecting his overthrow by an 
such disclosures. M. Bougeart is entitled to reply that if his 
defence be conjectural, so is the accusation. The fact is, that it 
does not admit of anything like proof positive. The strength of 
the case against Danton rests on the remarkable consensus of 
a number of independent authorities all pointing in one direction, 
and rendering the alleged fact of his having been bribed highly 
probable. Another count of his indictment recites the extortions 
of which he was guilty while acting as commissioner in Belgium. 
He is said not only to have been the accomplice of Dumouriez, 
but to have amassed, in that country, vast sums of money. Here 
is the statement of Levasseur, the sincere friend, be it remembered, 
of Danton : — 
As to Danton, the errors which may be laid to his charge have nothing of 
a political, still less of a reactionary character. ..... The only faults that 
can be imputed to him relate to his private character—as a politician he 
was always proof against attack. His honesty, as I have already said, was 
not unimpeachable. I am about to give here a single proof of this. I 
received at the c ittee of correspond a letter from the administrators 
of the district of Bethune announcing the arrival of three vehicles laden with 
baggage, coming from Belgium, and addressed to Danton and Lacroix. 
They had been stopped by the authorities, because the drivers had neither 
—, to travel nor passport. This letter I referred to the Committee of 
neral Defence, without reading it in the Convention, as I was authorized 
to do by decree, through fear of its giving rise to a scandalous discussion. 


Levasseur proceeds to say that a few days before the arrest of 
Danton, St. Fast, who was charged with the duty of framing the 
indictment, called on him to ask for the letter of which he had 
spoken, that they went together to the office of the Committee to 
search for any traces of it, and that they learnt from the Secre 
that it had been handed to Danton himself, who had asked for it 
in order to communicate its contents to the President, under a 
romise to bring it back. This, however, he appears to have never 
e, evidently with a view to destroy all traces of so compro- 
mising a document. If Levasseur is to be believed, here is strong 
evidence of Danton’s criminality. M. Bougeart flatters himself 
that he has triumphantly refuted this, as well as all other charges 
of venality, by showing in detail that Danton’s fortune, at the 
time of his death, was substantially the same as it was at the 
opening of the Revolution. In 1791 he received compensation, 
amounting to about 80,000 livres, for a legal post which had 
been suppressed. In 1795, when the property of persons con- 
demned by the revolutionary tribunals was restored to their repre- 
sentatives, the value of the real and personal property of which 
his sons were put in possession amounted to just the same figure. 
M. Bougeart scouts the notion that Danton, whose self-indulgence 
was proverbial, and who was openly taunted with giving dinners at 
sums of money in 
uxurious living. “I should like to know,” he has the face to 
add, “who would have dared to give himself up to these excesses 
at a moment when all the world was plunged into such general 
ing? Surely no statesman, least of all a Danton.” 


Having dealt with the charges of corruption brought agai 
Danton, 7 Bougeart attempts next to clear him from complicity 
in the September massacres, This is a task requiring still more 
ingenuity in his apologist. ‘For, first, Danton was, in September 
1792, Minister of Justice, and responsible, in a special manner, 
for the safe keeping of the prisoners; and, secondly, there is the 
fact which his apologist does not attempt to deny, that he thanked 
the assassins, in words the quibble of which only brands them 
with more indelible infamy—‘“Ce n’est pas le Ministre de la 
Justice, c'est le Ministre de la Révolution qui vous remercie.” M. 
Bougeart’s comments on this memorable phrase are as impudent 
an attempt at special pleading as we have ever read, and as lame 
as they are impudent. He would have done much better to con- 
fine himself to saying that Danton was powerless in the storm 
of popular outbreak :— 

Can anyone seriously contend (he on to say) that he it to have 
seized a flag and who ye ? 
- + + His genius inspired him better, for it prompted him not to quit the 
heights of power, in order to show himself, at all points of the insurrection, 
to guide as much as possible what he could not restrain. This is why the 
Minister of Justice remained within his palace walls. This is why he con- 
quered his repugnance, and, in a last sublime effort, held out a firm hand to 
the September assassins, with the words, “ It is not the Minister of Justice, 
but the Minister of the Revolution who thanks you.” 

Is it not clear that these words, which have en made the subject of so 
much accusation, were intended to make the cut-throats feel that their task 
) ot ami time for them to retire, and to lay aside the knife for 
the gun 


This absurd tirade of course needs no answer. It is amusing, 
however, to observe, that in his blundering attempt to rebut one 
charge, M. Bougeart adds his mite of confirmation to the truth of 
another, which has been often urged against Danton. It is the first 
time that we remember to have been invited by a French author to 
consider “ genius” and “cowardice ” as synonymous terms. The 
sum total of M. Bougeart’s lucubrations on this part of the subject 
is this—that the name of Danton was not appended, as Bertrand 
de Molleville states, to a disgraceful circular sent by the munici- 
ar of Paris to the departments, justifying and approving the 
tember massacres. 
onnivance at the wholesale slaughter of unarmed prisoners 

would, at all events, be a fitting sequel to such conduct as Dan- 
ton’s in the case of M. de Montmorin. That Minister had been 
tried and acquitted. Danton, finding the mob =) = at his 
escape, tock upon himself to annul the judgment, and Montmorin 
was seized and again incarcerated. He perished among the victims 
of the attack on the prisons. Whether the desire to get rid of a 
man who might compromise him was a motive in Danton’s mind 
for that Ministerial inaction which M. Bougeart eulogizes as a 
stroke of real genius, we do not presume to determine. But for a 
Minister of Justice to cancel a sentence solemnly pronounced by a 
court of law is an act which speaks for itself, and of itself is 
enough to hold up the memory of Danton to the execration of that 
posterity to which M. Bo' addresses his unblushing ap 

The fact is, that there are two sets of accusation to which Danton 
is liable, and between which his biographer is not careful to dis- 
tinguish. There are the charges he was called to answer at the 
bar of the revolutionary tribunal, and there are the crimes of which 
he stands convicted by the verdict of history. Many of the former 
were paltry in the extreme, and on none of them was there a 
shadow of legal proof. There was poetic justice in the murderer 
of Montmorin being condemned to the guillotine on such hearsa: 
evidence as the gossip of the Spanish Minister at Venice to his 
chief at Madrid. i. Bougeart should have confined himself 
strictly to answering the charges alleged in the acte d' accusation 
drawn up by St. Just. The real crimes of which Danton was: 
guilty it is probably not in his power, nor that of any other 
writer, to disprove. 


BARREN HONOUR. 


Gea the marvels of Oriental fiction which have charmed, 
and will still charm, the infancy of many generations, is a 
rince possessing the highest attractions, but with the slight 

we of being composed exactly one-half of black marble. 
In the East, crude physical wonders fascinate the unlettered 
mind. In the West, romance is as extravagant, but the moral 
world is the scene of its extravagance, and moral laws are 
what its monstrosities violate. Instead of the semi-marble poten- 
tate, we have the managing mamma with heart of adamant and 
eye of basilisk, and with a will within her like a coiled spring. 
Being at a loss to conceive the source from which one school of 
our popular authors, to a great extent, draw their views of cha- 
racter, we are, after long speculation, driven to suppose that they 
must dream them. For, surely, no scenes where men and women 
live and move can have ever suggested to these students of trans- 
cendental human nature anything save what to avoid. 

There is a plea cating 
romances, and which will, to a certain extent, shield the writers 
them—viz. that the mind benefits by a slight admixture of this sac- 
charine matter in its All heads are not alike hard to take in 
and keep unevaporated the “stiff” yen g which education demands, 
and which the cares of busy life, high or low, inflict; and many 

itively need the refreshment of mental images which have no 
relation to tasks to be learnt, or calculated plans to be worked out, 


* Barren Honour. A Tale by the Author of “ Livingstone.” London: 
Parker, Son, & Bourn. ita ” 
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We think it likely that the very small extent to which this is true 
would be probably met by the small number of works of fiction 
worth reading which are uced. If will read trash, it is 
because they are of too depraved an appetite to care for healthy 
mental f The superfluous abundance of reading too light to 
be aught but froth, stimulates and tends to reproduce this state of 
diseased craving for trifles. Looking back to the primitive period 
when novels as yet —in the modern sense of the term — were not, 
we cannot help reflecting that then who, for want of the 
scope and play which novel reading gives to fancy and sentiment, 
were what we call dull, were utterly unconscious of it, and were 
probably as happy as if they had been nurtured on thrilling 

and agonizing scenes. ‘Those im the present day who 
read to satiety, feel palled, and yet again renew their craving if 
the stimulant be withheld, may have an existence absolutely 
brighter, and yet relatively duller. They are gold fish who lack 
fresh water, 

It must be distinctly understood that in the following remarks 
we are not charging the author with plagiarism. There was 
a novel called a Great Sensation, which came out not many 
months ago, and exhibited some striking features in common 
with the volume which is our present task. ‘That, however, 
was, we believe, in three volumes, and had a second plot—the prin- 
cipal one not being of sufficiently vigorous constitution to run for 
the needful number of pages. The omg we are thankful to say, 
consists of two volumes only, and those not very stout. In both 


there ee a brace of cousins bent on each other, meant for | 


each other, and yet destined to plague each other, owing to the 
machinations of a mamma. And when we remember what beauti- 


ful things have been said and written of maternal instinct, affec- | 
set, the lilee, Hele | This is the way these crises are made up. Anything can come 


tion, and the like, it is likely to be some consolation to the cynics, 
if that seet be not extinct, to find that there is a reverse even to 
this fascinating picture. Great men —the heroes of this world of 
fact — have been held to owe much to their mothers; but the 
heroines of fiction seem burdened by a race of mothers whose bane- 
ful mission it is to breathe slow poison into the affections, and ni 


print of a brutal grasp — marks such as were left on poor Mary of Scotland's 
arm by Lindsay’s iron glove. 

A groan of horror and wrath burst from Wyverne’s white li 
he shook from head to foot like a reed. A fv-aieaneal eee 
suffering might atone for more than one venal (sic) sm. He knew well 
enough what Helen meant, as her eyes looked over the bay, and rested with 
a feverish, longing eagerness on the spot where the — lay at anchor, 
the tall taper masts cutting the sky-line. He knew that he had only to speak 
the word and that she would follow to the world’s end. He knew that her 
health was failing under tyranny and ill-treatment ; while gentle nursing — 
such as he could tend her with — might still arrest the Destroyer. He knew 
how much excuse even society would find in this special case for the 
criminals. No wonder that he hesitated, muttering under his breath —“ God 
help me! It is trying me too hard!” 
This is an example of the extremes into which novelists will twist 
| things. Here is a lady, the eynosure of fashion and beauty, with a 
| hale father, and a brother ong | and young, who. ought to be 

supposed ready to protect her from such villain mauling as 
Lindsay inflicted on Mary of Scotland; and yet she has no chance 
of escaping it save those two methods, which we may distinguish 
as the French and the English respectively — viz. by elopement, or 
by dying under it. She returns to England from Italy, where the 
scene was laid in the extract just given, and there withholds 
confidence from her mother, and no one has a hand to help her, 
Wyverne, the cousin and protector, might have gone to her father, 
the old Squire, and told him all, or roused her brother “ Max ” to 
the task. But the brother is kept off the scene altogether, the 
| father is hoodwinked by his plausible and diplomatic wife, and 
| above all, wickedness and falsehood get the start and are first in 
| the field, so that Alan, when he “reached England and wrote to 

his uncle, found the ground mined beneath his feet.” 


out of anything for a novelist’s purpose. But there is in real life, 


| and inseparable from our estimate of all events supposed real, a 
relation of facts to each other called probability. Given, an 
| unhappy marriage through the scheming dictation of a mother, 
| and the hot-headed caprice of a daughter, and given, also, an 


“the tender buds of hope.” There used to be, in books of natural | Unlimited power of manipulating all the incidents, and murder, or 
history current thirty years ago, a story about the ¢rocodile, which, | Sticide, or a burst bloodvessel, or a conflagration of crinoline, is 


whether confirmed or exploded by recent observation, amounted 
to this—that the dam is an exceedingly affectionate parent till 
the young reptile, new from the ege, has, by native instinct 
or maternal aid, reached the water, but that then she 
and the male became their fiercest enemies, and gobble up 
the fry with a Thyestean relish. Such, according to the most 
approved authorities, is precisely the conduct of the mamma 


of romance. She preys upon her daughter's feelings as soon as | 


the latter is fairly launched. The instinct of either parent pro- 


bably teaches her that to do what one wills with one’s own is the | 
first principle of the rights of persons. And they both proceed— | 


the lady with scales, and the lady without— to act upon it each 


ready to await the victim. All is thrilling, horrible, heartrending, 
excruciating, harrowing, and what not, ¢f tt coud have occurred. 
The novelist of this class—to speak logically —labours at the 
wrong premise. He accumulates the proof of what is undoubted 
instead of substantiating our belief in what is weak and doubtful. 
He piles up epithets and centrives scenes to exaggerate the 
pathetic, when we want a march of likely events to give the 
scenes 2 basis in the supposable. If the writer would only take 
care of the probability, the pathos would take care of itself. Why, 
for instance, must the Helen, whom we are called to idolize for 
the moment, throw herself away on the inevitable earl, because 
she has been artfully wrought upon to break off with the incom- 


after her kind. The Great Sensation depicted a cousin who was | parable cousin? This is the case in both the novels that we have 
everything eligible in the lady’s eyes, and an earl whe was quite _ been laying side by side. Why must she fall to the fascinations 
to the mind of the mamma. The latter was a broadly-drawn, | of a titled brute and starred-and-gartered monster, because she 
bustling person, quite unlike the keenly diplomatic mind and thinks she has mistaken falsehood for truth ina cousin? In both 
presence of the maternal tntriguante in Barren Honour, The | these works a women who is of quick feelings, strong afiections, 
young lady of either tale is presented to us with a degree of finish | and not wholly without a sense of right and wrong, flings herself 
on which no expense has been spared. Duets with cousin , off at a tangent from one engagement of affection into another of 
and earl respectively follow. Then come the usual consequences; | Mere convenance, with a man whom she has the means of knowing 
somebody's heart must obviously be broken, somebody's place must | t be worthless, or worth so much a year only. The engagement 
be duly vacated; we must have the coffin solo, or the piece would | of affection has enjoyed the steady growth of her character's own 
not be complete. It is a matter of taste with the author, if it be | development, but is snapped off in a night, like a tree by a 
not a toss up, which shall be the vietim. The Great Sensation | hurricane, and on the old stump the new love is clapped in like 
gave us a model man in the hero cousin, and of course killed him. | aft, and she is “wooed, an’ married, an’ a’,” in a fortnight or 
tt was obvious from a very early stage in the story that a cousin so less. ‘In the present tale we have an unscrupulous lawyer 
much too 1 for this world could serve but one purpose with the | and a packet of forged letters to keep the plot mown 
novelist. Wecusatiecnsenth of lively parts who, being likely to | The letters are supposed to be from some “dark lailye, 
do credit to his instructor, hed always , wrt tasks to do, and | @ rival—such is the insinuation — of the indignant Helen, 
who turned upon him one day, as trodden worms and overtasked and form the machinery for effecting the break-off. This 
schoolboys sometimes will, with the words, “Please, sir, you're | contrivance has about as much likelihood as the rest. The 
always makinga victim of me.” The tutor, true to his classical | letters always arrive the right side up, and are seen by Helen, 
instinets, said, “Don’t you know, my good fellow, the ancients | With a blazing red cypher on the envelope, before the gentleman 
always selected the sites tenmihinas to dede sacrifices? You Whose happiness, in conjunction with hers, their contents are 
ought to feel complimented at being made a victim.” It is not Supposed to affect so nearly, opens his morning despatches. Itis 
doubtful that the right chord was struck, and the youth was con- | of little avail, however, to pomt out minor improbabilities, which 
soled. However, such is the fate of the hero-cousjn. When his | ate mere buds and twigs on the great parent tree. 

affections have been highly fed, and his heart as finely developed as |_—-‘ There is one more characteristic, which we will note, as common 
the ancient augur, pecturibus inhians, would have wished to see the to the two books, the Great Sensation and Barren Honour, that of & 
liver of the votive bullock, he is fairly sped, and then, somehow or fondness for Greek quotations from Xenophon and Homer, which 


other, he has to be avenged. The other tum of interest is given are an example of hardihood we had not before noticed in an author. 


to the volumes before us. It is not Alan, but Helen, who is 
selected by the “Choosers of the Slain.” The sustained anxiety of 
the question, too, acquires the same tension in both fictions. Will 
the former lover, who is , for obvious reasons of exigoney, 
hovering close about the 's path, and for whom all her | 
old tenderness revives, if it ever slumbered, give the signal for 


So long as people are content to quote French, Latin, or any 


tongue which has a chance of being understood, they preserve 
some pretence of making their quotations apposite, if it be by 


writing the scene or the sentiments up to them; but when they 


take to quoting Greek, anything whatever will do for a peg to 
the quotation upon. Thus, a butler eommunicati i 


cating his 

elopement, and whisk her away? We seem hovering on the verge | opinion of a matrimonial alliance has to bear the — of @ 

of a French development of the story for half a volume, or for a hero in the councils of Agamemmon’s chiefs, who speaks his mind 

chapter, and are kept in play of ae until a coffin for one, | so strongly as to produce silence. It is, however, a 

instead of post-horses for two, is red by the author. sign that our novelists are beginning to read Homer. May they 
But it is time to come to close quarters with our author. Here, | Study him for other ne me than for morsels to snatch and tag in 

then, is a specimen of the nse in question. The cousins are | this way! They might then learn something of the way of 

duetting the marriage of the cousine :— 7 } 
“ Ah, Alan; will you not save me ?” she pleaded piteously. “There is no e ee We ee there — large class of — 

one else ready to help me—no one. And J am afraid now — really afraid. W20 “Xe the teelings which a novel excites, and are conten 

I have good reason, “Do you see this ? ” . | take the incidents for granted, just as there is a large class 
She drew back her loose sleeve ; on the soft white flesh there was the livid | children who will suck lollipops as long as ‘there is a taste’ 
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something sweet, and never question whether there are any, or 
what, other ingredients, To this large class, we presume, the 
large class of writers to whom our author belongs address 
themselves. Toa smaller class we address these remarks on the 
performance. 


LIFE OF SIR SAMUEL BENTHAM.* 
is, in the main, a history of the 
— through which constructive and administrative 
reform made its way very slowly and imperfectly into the British 
navy during the great war. This Life been written by the 
widow, and edited by the daughter, of the subject of it. We may 
class it along with the Life of Admiral Lord Gambier, by Lady 
Chatterton, as a striking proof of the capacity which some ladies 
ess for dealing with matters of nautical or engineering science. 
t is true that Lady Bentham acted habitually as her husband’s 
secretary, so that she must have undergone many years of steady 
training for the office of his biographer; but after due allowance 
has been made for this, we must still give his wife credit for 
writing about shipbuilding, guns and their carriages, and dock 
and harbour works, with a facility which, even considering her 
advantages, is truly wonderful. Sir Samuel Bentham’s endeavours, 
whether suce or unsuccessful, to serve his country and save 
its money, are described with abundant detail; but it results, we 
suppose, from his wife being his biographer, that his marriage is 
ly mentioned in a single line, while a previous matrimonial en- 
gagement is dwelt on more fully than might have been expected 
—the apparent motive being to show the high position attained 
by Sir Samuel in Russia, of which country the lady to whom he 
was first engaged was a native. 

Sir Samuel Bentham was brother of Jeremy Bentham, to whom 
he was junior by ten years. His father, being left a widower, 
married secondly a widow, one of whose sons by her first husband 
was Charles ‘Abbot, afterwards Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Colchester. The profession which Sir Samuel Bentham 
chose, and studied with ardent and unwearied zeal, was that of 
shipbuilding. He served an apprenticeship in the Royal dock- 
yards, and he applied himself in his leisure hours to the acquisition 
of every sort of knowledge that could assist him in improving the 
build and equipment of ships, as well as the efficiency and econom 
of the Royal navy. He seems, indeed, to have destined himself 


from an early age for the arduous and unprofitable task of a 
reformer. e kept this aim steadily before him during the 
ter of an active life. He pursued it with diligence and 


ability, but from some cause or other he seems to have made even 
more enemies than might have been expected ; and after eighteen 
years of strenuous service his office was abolished with compen- 
sation, as though the people in authority were ready to make 
almost any sacrifice to get rid of him. It is not easy to decide, 
on of a memoir by a wife, how far the claims made on 
behalf of the husband to originality of invention are well- 
unded. Our impression is that Bentham’s merit consisted less 
in his own engineering works than in a disposition of mind which 
sought for progress and welcomed change, while almost all around 
him clung tenaciously to ancient methods. He happened to have 
at once the power and the will to enlist in the service of the 
British navy the mechanical skill of a then unknown Frenchman, 
Brunel. e do not enter into the question whether Brunel got 
credit for machines which had been in part contrived by Bentham, 
because we think it would be extravagant to compare Bentham, 
in point of mechanical genius, with Brunel, even supposing that 
all the credit claimed for Bentham in this book belongs to him. 
But if Bentham was not a great inventor, he was a very useful 
innovator. It was he who conquered the opposition to the use of 
the steam-engine in the Ro ms sorte and though this service 
may be inferior to that of contriving or improving the steam- 
engine, it was, nevertheless, a most important service. The 
objection to the use of steam as a motive power was the supposed 
danger of fire, and Bentham proposed that it should be employed 
in the first instance in jumping water, so that, at all events, the 
fancied evil might involve its own remedy. The steam-engine 
thus found its way into the dockyards, in spite of a general per- 
suasion that the building and equipment of fleets for a great war 
could be better by the labour of men and horses. Nor 
was Bentham’s only merit that of readiness to entertain and 
improvements, He was also a resolute protester, in season and out 
of season, against jobs. Itis stated that a certain work was proposed 
at Portsmouth, of which the cost was estimated at 190,000l., and 
that under Bentham’s advice superior accommodation might have 
been obtained for 17,0001. In those days the maritime destiny 
of the country had to accomplish itself in spite, not only of a Board 
of Admiralty, but of a Navy Board. rk tegen am, in be 
capacity of Inspector-General of Naval Works, proposed, the 
Navy Board objected to, and whatever that Board. roposed he 
objected to. It was one of the duties of the Board of Admiralty 
to peruse the records of the controversies which thus arose, and 
to decide upon them. At a later time, Bentham’s office was 
abolished, and he was made a member of the Navy Board, with 
cial duties analogous to those which he had before roy 
t is needless to say that this arrangement would not work. The 
Board and Bentham were at issue upon every possible ground of 


* The Life of Sir Samuel Bentham, K.S.G. Former! 
neral of Naval Works; lately a Commissioner of His Maj 3 


Navy, with the distinct duty of Civil Architect and Engincer of the A 
By his Widow, M.S. Bentham. London: Longmans. 1362. 


that of allowing “ chips ” to the workmen in the dockyards. 

iece of wood three feet in ight be 
a “chip,” and there was reason to suspect that many valuable 
pieces of greater size were cut up into two or more portions, such as 
would pass the dockyard gates without obstruction. It is said that 
the allowance of this perquisite gave quite a peculiar character 
to the smaller class of houses built near the dockyards. The stairs 
of these houses were just under three feet wide, and the doors, 
shutters, and cup were formed of wood in pieces just under. 
three feet long. Bentham complained further of the common 
practice of cutting up large timber when asmall piece was wanted, 
in utter disregard of the waste of money, and of what was even 
more im t— the destruction of timber of the size which 
was most difficult to replace. The extravagance which he thus 
endeavoured to restrain was something almost beyond the power 
of the present age to conceive. Dockyard management is sadly 
unthrifty even now, but still there exists, at least in , the 
principle that the public interest is to be preferred to that of 
contractors for the supply of stores. Bentham insisted very 
strongly that an accurate account ought to be kept of the interest 
of money expended upon naval works. He urged that a com- 
parison between the expense of such works in the way of interest, 
and the amount, “ though it were but an ideal one,” of the benefit 
in the way of use, would be very advantageous to the public ser- 
vice. If the loss of interest on public money were more 
“the wasteful mode of applying to Parliament for money 
driblets, a little for one work, a little for another,” to whi 
Bentham was so resolutely opposed, would not be so common as it 
was and is. We have already mentioned that for a work at Ports- 
mouth which was to cost 190,000/., Bentham propésed a substi- 
tute, which he alleged would be more convenient, at a cost of 
17,0001, But even supposing that the original proposal had been 
judicious, its execution at the existing rate of progress would have 
occupied thirty-one years, and Bentham calculated that the total 
outlay, reckoning principal and interest, would amount to the 
enormous sum of 450,000l. It would seem that, at the time when 
Bentham put the matter in this light, he was the first, or —— 
the first, of officials to whom it had occurred thus to view it. 
biographer further claims for him the economical suggestion of 
constructing docks of sufficient depth for a line-of-battle ship to 
enter them “with all in.” Ships are often taken into dock 
merely to examine the state of bottom or to execute trifling 
repairs, 

But the clearing a ship of the line of her stores to lighten her, as was 
then the constant practice before taking her into dock, was work for all her 
crew for perhaps five or six days. 

Bentham calculated the loss incurred in wages and provisions 
for the crew while thus employed in taking out and putting in 
again the ship’s stores, and he looked also to the loss from em- 
bezzlement or deterioration of the stores, and to a loss of another 
kind, perhaps incalculable, from keeping the ship, in time of war, 
from service. Another of his innovations is said to have been the 
use in dockyard works of cheaper kinds of stone, which he had 
convinced himself would answer every purpose, except that of 
benefiting particular contractors, quite as well as the more costly 
kinds theretofore employed. It is said that upon one dock at 
Portsmouth he thus saved 15,000/. Further, he proposed that 
the bottom of a new dock “ should be formed by masonry alone in 
the form of an inverted arch, without the use of any piles or wood- 
work.” This a for introducing what has, we belie 
become a universal practice, was resisted by the Navy Board, an 
Bentham was called upon to give his reasons in support of it. 
Those reasons proved satisfactory, and the work was executed 
according to his pro Another useful invention which is 
claimed for Bentham is the steam dredging-machine, consisting of 
a chain of iron buckets worked by a steam-engine. This machine 
is now in constant use; but it appears that the honour of the 
invention has lately been attributed to another engineer. Per- 
haps the least disputable of the pretensions set up on behalf of 
Bentham, is that which is grounded on his experiments in shi 
building. He designed two sloops of war, called the Arrow and 
Dart, the efficiency of which as cruisers is known to us from inde- 
pendent sources, and therefore we accept almost without qualifiea-. 
tion the praise which the biographer bestows upon them. Thera 
is no doubt that in these vessels a very valuable result was at- 
tained by innovating upon established methods, and it. is equally 
unquestionable that many obstacles were thrown in the way 
their success, and that their merit was very grudgingly admitted. 

It appears that Bentham pana qualities more suitable for 
making way abroad than in his own country. After ee | 
his apprenticeship, he sought to extend his general and profession 
ee om by foreign travel, and visited, among other capitals, St. 
Petersburg, shee le acquired the favour of the Russian Empress, 
and gai ed in her service many honours and rewards. He com- 
manded at one time a flotilla in the Black Sea, and at another 
time a regiment of cavalry in Siberia. One Richard a wee 
had been a seaman under him in the former service, ea 
lieutenant in the latter. Bentham attained the rank of General, 
and the decoration of St. George in the Russian service, and it 
was by virtue of this knighthood that he was called Sir Samuel 
Bentham. He resigned his Russian offices and emoluments in 
order to enter upon that course of service to his own country in 


and one or discordant elements had to be 
minated. Accordin am was su on a pension i 
which was, at least ms Le , equal to his fall salary. 
One of the abuses which Bentham set himself to denounce was 
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which he encountered so many obstacles, and finally suffered the 
mortification of being su ed while his powers were still un- 
impaired. Such a close to a promising career is very lamentable ; 
even though we cannot help ———s that he provoked some of 
the ill-will under which he so deeply suffe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturvar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News- Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


the Management of Miss Louisa ec ond} Mr. W. Harri: Sole Lessecs. 
Brillieny success of W. Waliace’s New Opera, LOVE'S TRIU MPH. which will ie 
repeated every Monday. +4 hursday, and vo until further notice. On Wed 
nesday, November Tite BOHEMIAN GIRL. On November FRA pIAvoLo. 
Commence at Eieht. x Office onen deity from 10 till 


MOND! AY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, NOV. 10. Herr Joachim’s Last Appearance but 
Three. Executants, MM. Pauer, Joachim, ! iatti, L. Ries, H. Webb. Vocalists, Miss Martin 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Liv isay Sloper. For frll partic pulars see Programme. 
Sofa stalls, Ss.; balcony, 3s.: admission, ls, ‘ckets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; 
and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Every Night, at St. James's Hall.— 
The celebrated and original CHRISTY: S MINSTRELS win appear every Evening at 
Eight, and every Weduesday Afternoon at Thi ILLINS. Stalls. 
Are. 28. spellers, ls. Tickets at Chappell & 50 New oud Street, and at Austin’ 
iccadilly 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. —Mr. EDMUND YATES’S 
‘aa Pus introducing Mr. Harold Power, will shortly be issued.—Stalls, 3s.; 
ME. BENEDICT begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that 


he will RETURN to LONDON for the season the first week in Novemier. Berlin, 
Ogeaber. 10.—Letters to be addressed to Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street ; or to 


‘To 10 PUBLISHERS. —A Gentleman of Ca apital is desirous of 
k the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, either as PARTNER or by PURCIT 
Address Lindley, ‘Advertisement Contractor, 19 Catherine Strand, we” 


eee SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SE! SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are veoding for the prepare them thoroughly 
quickly. Terms Morerate. M. A..6 Angell Terrace, Brix 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN ATIONS. —A Military 


Tutor, who has eae Candidates for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet 
with others, resident or non-resident. At the India Civil Serviee Examination in 1862, four 
were successful out of five Candidates that led from his house. and were Jacod t 12th, 13th, 
25th,and 63rd. Address, A. D. Spnance, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Compotitiv e Examination 

ef Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in June or July 1963, 

The Competition will be open to all natural born subjects of Her Binjesty hi mag the Ist May 
next, shall be over 18 years of age and under 22, and of good health and character. 

cLopies of the Recu ations may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Civil Service 


PRIVATE. EDUCATION. —To Noblemen and _ others,— 


lergyman, who can ip the Mabe references, offers careful PRIVATE 
TUrrion to BOYS, under the age of fourteen. Vicarage most healthily the 
Hampshire downs. Terms, 150 rome ene perannum. Address, Key. B. D., care of Mr. G, 
Street, Advertising Offices, 30 Cornhil 


ROCHE’S EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for YOUNG 

LADIES, Cadogan Gardens, 28 Somerset Street, Portman swears and 16 Cleveland 
Gardens, Hyde Park, will reopen on November 15 (27th year). French, llistory, Geography, 
and Astronomy, German, Tralians English, Singing, Piano, Drawing and Pai ating, Daneing. 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. sewn Cadogan Gardens, 8. Ww. 


SAIN T-GERMAIN en LAYE, FRANCE.—A limited and 

ect number of Young Gentlemen, connected with the Nobility and the higher (Classes 
of English and Foreign Socicty, prepared for the Military, the Civil Services, and the a. 
sities of their respective countries, in the family of a Foreign private Tutor, A 
Université de Paris, residing in the gy beautiful lo cality. Mathematics 
late of the Lycée Napoléon, Paris to the ae lent profess:; i 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences, the Principal himself is acquainted with 
the German, French, English, Latin, and Greek Languages. For references and 
particulars apply by letters (prepaid) to Frefheer Dr. B., 14 Rue Saint Thomas, Saint. 
en Laye, near Paris, France. 


A TUTOR of Six Years’ Experience desires Engagements ag 


VISITING TUTOR, in or near London. He has been a Private Tutor at Eton, and 
can speak French. Best references, &e. Address, Exon, 33 Castle Street, Cambridge. 


(THE GRANGE SCHOOL REMOVED to BRIGHTON. — 


The Misses Frercurn wish to inform’their Friends that they have removed their School 
from the Gre ze, Upper Norwood, to Gordon House, Goldsmid Road. Breton 3 : where, 
hicu afiurds, they continue their work of preparing young 
for I Public Schools. 


DEAWIN G TAUGHT to PUPILS who live out of reach of 
Professor of Drawing, Pupil of the late David Cox, has matured a System, 
ona tested ait by rae years’ experience, teaching Drawing through the medium of the Post 


Square. 


oaketerences to ) Puplie who have been tanght by this Method, with full particulars, forwarded 
r. Wittsams, 9 Park Piace, Southampton. 


ME. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
from Subjects in “PUNCH,” with several new Pictures not hitherto exhibited, 
Dusk, illuminated with gas, at the Auction Mart, near the 


EDFORD'S PHO TOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken during 
the tour in which, by ied TI.R.H. the Prince of Wales in Ezy 
the Land, and Syria. the Mediterranean, Athens, &e. Exhibiting By 
rmirsion, and names of subseribers received at the German Gallery, 163 New Bond Strect, 
daily from till dusk. Admitta 


INTER EXHIBITIC YN, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 


Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures by living British Artists is now open daily from 
9.30 to5e.m. Admission One Shilling. Catalogue 6d. 


OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. — The LECTURES of Pro- 
fessor KEY, A.M., F.R.S,. for the present Session, will be given on zareaye. Twenty 
from 4 to 5.15 r.m., commencing on Monday, November 24. Fee £ 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M.., F.R.S., Dean of the of fete. 
CHAS C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University Collece, London, (etober 15 1862. 


CARVE ED OAK FURNITURE, Marqueterie ditto, and other 

Property of a Rare and M+ diwval Character.— Messrs. BONTL raed will Sell by Auction on 
Friday, November 14th, Valuable and Fine Oid Carved Oak Furniture in Cabinets, Bookcases, 
Hich-backed Chairs, Chimney Pieces. Library and Hall Tables, Sideboard is, Old Panels, Carved 
Figures of the Virgin ana Apostles, Shrines, Lecterns, Water Dishes, Altar Candlesticks, &e.: 
also some Splendid Specimens of Oak Carving from the Exhibition, in Sideboards and Cabinets 
elaborately finished. Curious old Iron Chest,a Louis XIV. C lock, Marble Figures, and other 
Property interesting to lovers of Antiquity. On View after Monday the 10th inst. daily, and 
Catalogues of the Auctioneers, Leicester Street, Leicester Square. 

N.B. The Sale will commence at 12 at noon punctually. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE BOAT INSTITUTION.—The 
mittee earnestly APPEAL to the publ'c for ASSISTANCE, to enable them to meet 
the hee demands on the Institution's 123 Life Boat Establishments. During the past two 
years 762 shipwrecked sailors n saved by some of the Institution's Life Boats. Contri- 
utions are received by all ‘the London and country bankers; and at the Institution, 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


FAOSPETAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES S of the 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


—-To Publishers. — A Gentleman of good 

and business aptitude, who is perfectly familiar with the Publishing and 
rules, wishes to enter some established House, where his services and capital — 

RA araileble. The highest references.— Address, Avena, care of Messrs. S. Low, Son, & 

Publishers’ Circular" Office, Hill, E.C. 


GECRETARY, CURATOR, or ACCOUNTANT, in connexion 


_with a Museum, Hospital. = Scientific Society. A Gentlemen of considerable 


racter to Cl men and M 

Profession. Address, K. W.. at Descon's. Leadenhall Street, 

EDICAL PUPIL.—A Medical Gentleman, practising in a 

large manufacturing town, is willing to receive « Resident Pupil. a and Surgical 

Practice, and Dressing. at the local Hospital, free of cost. Ace, Mr. W. H. Mev, The 
Senden House. Stockport. 


MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (LIMITED). 
NEW COLLEGE for the EDUCATION of SONS of 
GENTLEMEN is immediately to be erected at MALVERN, the most healthy locality 

in England. 
President and Visitor. 
The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


Vice- Presiden 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, Tord-Lieutenant of Worcestershire. 
The Ri ight Hon. General Earl Reaucham 

The Right Hon. Sir John 8, Pakington, Hart. B.,M.P. 


0, Fsq., M.P. 
. Wingfield Digby, Esq. 

Giver Mason, 

J. M. Gully, Esq., M.D. 


Council. © 

The Hon. Frederick Lygon, M.P., Chairman. 

Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere, Bart. 

The Rev. George Fisk. Thee B. Vicar of Malvern. 

Sianey Pakington, Esq., Kent's Green, near Worcester. 
C. R. Coxwell, Eeq.. Malvern. 

M. Gully, D.. Malvern. 
Stummesr, Esq., M.D.. 


j number of Vo 


J. Oviver Mason, Esa., The C: t, Birmingham. 
‘A.C, Sherriff. Worcester. 
J. W. Lea, 


orcester. 
further information to be made to the Honorary 


L. STUMMES, Esq., M.D., Malvern. i 


BEN. RHY! DDING,  Iikley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring 
R r. Macleod, F.1t.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgecon—Thomas 
M.D. Edin., M. 


Ben Rhydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in Engiand 
for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 

on Hydrotherapeutics as 

application 


While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rhydi 
to its main principle, it is by no means confined to that, = nel the systematic 
of the art o1 cure in its whole range, and with all its resources. 


ROYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON, under Her Majesty’s 
especial Patronage. — STRUVE'S MINER AL WATERS (Seltzer, &c.) are Sold at the 
Pomp Room, Brighton, and by GEORGE WAUGH & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists to the 

ween, 177 Regent Street, London, W., and other re: ‘ble town and provincial 
Vrospectuses, with the highest medical testimonials, gratis. CAUTION: none are STRUVE'S 
Waters unless his name appear upon each label and red ink stamp. 


MPERIAL HOTEL, GREAT MALVERN.— MALVERN 
LINK HOTEL, MALVERN LINK.— During the Winter Months Visitors can 
received at either of the | above Hotels at a reduced scale as charges, particulars of which 
be forwarded on to the 3 of the Hotei, or to the Manager of the 
Malvern Link Hotel. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supsroox Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. m4 medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


GEV EN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY a 
Issued under the Sanction of the Colonial Ordinance of August 2 
Applications for the remaining portion as this Stock may be sent 4 CHARLES CAVE’ 
Colonial Commissioner, at the banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 
Threadneedle Street, 1. nden. 


OOD INVESTMENTS. — CAPITALISTS may secure from 
20 to 30 per cent. per annum in Lip pepe selected dividend Mines. Instances frequent 
occur of young Mires rising in value 1,000 fone rcent., but this class of security 
only be purchased on the most reliable information. — undersiz gned devotes special attention 
to Mines, and will afford every i to n personal application or by letter, 
Now ready, BRITAIN’'S ME TAL MINES, a complete Guide to their Laws, Use 
Localities,and Statistics. By Jonw R. Prez, 3 Pinner's Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Price 1s.; or free by post for 13 stamps. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s S uare, London, S.W. 
President ~The EARL of CLAREN 
The following sre the Terms of Admission to the Library, which ae 80,000 Volumes of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, in various quages: — £3 a year, or, £2 year 
Entrance Fee of Life Membership, £26. Fifteen vor ‘umes ‘are 1 to Country 
and Ten to Town Mem! Reading-Room open from 10 to 6. Py 
ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian. 


Biography, Travels, 
are in circulation vad is Library, to which all the New Book sare added. Books 
or may be exchanged at Single 
year; Subscriptions for’ Families, Book Clubs, and Country Libraries, in proportion to the 
umes required. 


Be LL’S LIBR: ARY. —Two Volumes at a time a Guinea & 
spaced for the best Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion. Pro- 
Burx's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.—Surplus 

oun of “ De Tocqueville's ife,” Beard's 's “Port Tennent’s 
Ceylon,” Motley's “United Netherlan: nds, “ Lord 

Autobiography of Knight,” and — other Superior are now on Sale 
very greatly Reduced Prices. Catal 


jogues 
Buu's Library, ‘19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
SH ROOMS for CHU FURNITURE, DECORATION, GLASS 
GOTHIC PAPER HANGIN GS, FRESCO, &c. &c., which have been recently added to 
Establishment. Designs and Esti shew furnished, or an Ill d Priced Catal 
application.—33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — 1 Exhibiti 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 28. 64. 
WORKS_2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


purcH BULBS.—The following First Class Collection, for 
present Planting, cont packed for 21; half, 00 Hyacint! the, by 
vmixe Xnemiones, dow 30 13 Eris, 6 Gladiolus, Amer 
fon 
art Render Street, New Cross, 8.E, 
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The Review. 


UE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was 
established in 1825, and durin ng the last fifteen years the annual average g{Bew hom rances 
has exceeded Half a Miilion Ster usiness transacted in that period by 
any Life Assurance Office. 
From 1816 to 185! the amount of Assurances effected was .. eee 22,245,461 13 0 
From 1851 to 1856 the amount of Assurances effected was + 2,541,840 5 1 
From 1856 to 1861 the amount of Assurances effected was... 


Total in 15 years.....++.+++ £7,590,260 12 6 
CCUMULATED FUND, upwards of Two Millions. 
ASNUAL REVENUE, upwards of Three Hundred and Twenty Thousand per annum. 


Directors invite ar attention to the NEW TERMS and CONDITIONS of the 
STANDARD POLICY. 


» being the largest b 


FREE ASSURANCE. 
unter those Policies may proceed to and reside pest without 
payment of extra Premium ; may serve in or Voluntee: 
within the United Kingdom and, further, no Polic of five liable ts to 
any — of eve with the original documents on which 


OF FIVE YEARS' DURATION effected for the srhole term of life at uniform 
rate of Premium, may be renewed within thirteen months - oe date of lapsing.on payment of a 
fine: during which period the risk shall be binding on the Com pany, in the event of death, 
subject to os deduction of Premiums un id and Fines. 
POLICIES of less than FIVE YE DURATION may be renewed within thirteen 

omen on terms, 

SUR RREND VALUES seamed, after payment of Owe Annvat Premrom on “ With 
Profit.” Polic those “ Without Profits.” Loans 


or Annvat Pasmioms on granted on 
By Order of the Directors, 
JONES WILLIAMS. Resident secretary. 
London, 82 King William Street. 


Special Notice. — Division of Profits. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION of the Com 's Profits is appointed to be made at November 
15, 1865, and all Policies now effected wilt partici icipate. 
EY FUND TO BE DIVIDED will be the Profits which have arisen since November 15, 


A poLIcY BEFORE 1 will not only Participate in 
the approachi t will secure ONE YEAR'S additional BONUs, at alt future 
Divisions, over ofa later date. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by 
Special Acts of Parliament. 


Chief Office, Rovan Excuanor, Loxpox; Branch, 29 Maxt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY. Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 

Henry Bainbridge, Esq. — Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

nbri ollan 
Robert Barclay, Esq. The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Henry —— m, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Hon. Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Phomas Dent, Esa Charles Hobinson, Esq 
Alexander Druce Samuel Leo Schuster,’ Esq. 
Fredk. Jose Eric Carrington h, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. William Soltau, 
Robert Ama Joseph Somes, Esq 
William Tetlow Hibbert, William Wallace, 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Y oung, Kee, 


Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Assurances with, or in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit eve 
Any sum up to £15, 000 fasured om th on the same life. 
é — partic:pation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 
ners! 
d'rate of Bonus equal to the averace returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guarantee of a large invested Capital. Stock, 
The advantazes of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
Deen tested by the experience of nearly a Centery anv a Har. 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within the United Kin Sfeom. . free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on sooo 


P, STEELR, Secretary. 


Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict.c. 9. 

AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 

Every description of Life A business transacted, with or without participation in 


profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 


Whole 
Prem. Annual 
Rem, of Premium 
Life 


. d. 
3 
6 
0 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life 
Incorporated by 


yal Charter a.p. 17 Offices, No. 7 Roy: 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
JaCKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years 
or orna- 
ced ‘of rst quality for finish and durability,es follows :— 


Fiddle or 
Old Silver | Brunswick 
Pattern. 


> | 
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16 
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and num Liqueur ives, &c., 
CUTLERY “warranted. —The M 


4, in the World, all 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only 


i 


Ivonr Hanpizs. 


shrine Ivory Handles 
inch Fine Ivory Handles .......+sececeseceereees 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles 

4-inch fine 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish ‘ish Carvers, 


pst COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
aterial, in great variety, and ofthe newest an‘ most recherché 000 Show 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. “7s the set of six; block tin, 128. 3d. to 358. 
set of six: elegant modern ora patterns, 39s. 9d. to 
out Giver plated handles, £3 lis. to Be. ty of five; electro- 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with 12s. to 
77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9 


ILLIAM 8. BU RTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGBRY CATALOGUE may be had G wattle, and free by vost 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited St of one Electro Wicket 
n Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, lo ett 
Table Toilet Ware, Tron and Brass Bed 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists Prices, and of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
st 39 Cuter Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and i 
ewman's Mews. 


CHUBB & SON —“For Perfection of Workmanshi jon of Locks also for the 
anufactaze of Irom Sefes.”” Prize Medal awarded st International Exhibition. 
(QuUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


APPIN & COMPANY'S LONDON 


to the Pantheon, O: 6 
PLATE and CUTLERY, 
and Civil Appointments in India and to Colonies can select complete 
design, without the delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’ UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Medium. 


+ Balense Svery handles 
Sheese Kni 


Complete Service 


Exchange, and 7 Pali Mal: 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President, 
Wm. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V-P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
‘ames Spicer, Esq.,V.P. Peter Martineau, E 
John Burgoyne. John Alldin Moore, 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, Sir Alexander A.D. 
Frede ck Cowper, E John Charles Tem 


$4. 
The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of ‘the earliest Offices on the mutual 


The satire axe divisible its Members, no portion of me 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ or for com 
the century of its existence it has paid £16,400,000 im 215,200,000 for 
uses on 
The invested capital, on the Sist of December, 1961, exceeded Five millions and a half 


sterling. 
Thevreverve at the last “rest,” in December 1859, exceeded £770,000, as « basis for future 


Under the Bye-Law of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to 

een inthe current year (1862) will be placed that number after payment of 
ew assurers the current year wi hat pa 

their first premium, and will vecome entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December! 1869, ‘one in all f future benefits of the Office. 

Scanexpver or Poxicirs. — The full value is paid on without an =y deduction. 

Ns on Poxicres, ~The Directors will make ad on deposit of the Policies. 
A Court of Directors is held every Wednesda: from 11 to} clock. to receive proposals for 
rances ; and a Short Account may be had on application, personally or 


New Assu 
by post, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


(CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established 


1858), 125 Gresham House, London, E.' 


Directors. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 
Hon, Viscount Bury, M.P. 


Esq. 


The Directors are 

in terest 


ng. guaran 
arantecd the to 


LONG, ‘Seeretary. 


Roth extiste may he bad seperately af the the handles 
become loose in hot Estimates submitted for furnishing with pl. 
Messes, Hotels, and we Public Establishments, Celebrated Cutlery in large 
and immediate shipment, at 5S) rices. Illustrated Catalogues post 
London Establishment J ‘antheon, Oxford-street. 


Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
TPHE IMPERIAL PATENT HAIR WAVER will Com- 


etel, d_ Efficient! we the Hai: ty and 
Tuomas, 74 Berners Strect 
Forwarded on receipt 


of P. 0, Order, payable at the Rathbone Place Office.Agents wanted. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGgHt- -BROWN COD LIVER OI 
by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and at 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
superior to every 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great val: 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of 
“Dr. Granville has 


consequent on 


Da. LAWRANCE, ——_ to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


Cod Liver Oil in to cconpound. 
which the efficacy of this in “medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. 4 Lienwt-Brown Coo Laven On, On. sold and 2s. 6d.; 
+ Quarts, 9s. 


4 
viz 


Pints, 
waica POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
SOLE 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
____ | 
| 
| 
12 Dessert Forks | 
12 Dessert Spoons .. | 
12 Tea Spoons | 0 1 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt | 0 
TAVY SPOON... 
T 0 
1 Pair of Fish 1 
1 Butter | | 
L Soup Ladle | 
1 Sugar Sifter | 0 | 0 
rer 
All kinds of re-plating done by 
Varied Assortment of 
ted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
lof the largeness of the sales. ] 
Pe Knives | Knives | © = 
pin. | | Pain 
2 
13 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles.............. 32 
Ditto with Silver Ferules 40 
Ditto. Carved Handles, Silver 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles, any pattern ...... | 25 
Silver Handles, of any Patterm 
pun Dozen. 
White Bone Handles | 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handles 20 ve 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders 7 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handies.............. | 13 0 90 30 
i, 
Half Pre- Half Quar- of 
Age]; erty 
re- re- 
Yeas mium miun 
4 
1 doz 4008 0 0 
368] 613 4 9| 14s | ows 
1 pair Registered Mei 046 
1 pair Extra size 056 6 
pair Poultry Carvers 046 0 
i 1 Steel for 026 6 
| 42 0 0 | 
secured as not to 
itary 
only 
| 
3 
indigestion too often ES the administration of the Pale Oil.” 
Prideaux Selby, Esq. 
— Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Mills, & Co. 
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scale, The highest class of Governesses for Home 


GOVERNESSES. — —SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.— Lows | QUAND 


YELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


Cae and Ornaments, in Bronze 


HEAL : and SON'S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 24s. to 


Guineas. Also GOOSE-DO: ‘TS, from of priees and 
rome free by post. Heal.and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of 
Bedding, also sent post free, on application to 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. _ 


168.2 TROWSERS, all Wool, in the New Winter Patterns.— 
D. NICOLL, 144 to 120 Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill; and 10 St. Ann's Square, 


J. v7 D. NICOLL’S NEGLIGE SUITS m the NEW 
* WINTER PATTERNS, TWO GUINEAS.—114, ue vend Street, W.; 
22 Cornliill. E.C., London: and 10 St. Ann's Square, 


J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE PALETOTS and 


* other OVERCOATS for 


prices.—114, 116, 118, | 


‘OSLER’ 5 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


rigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, 
nishing orders and Fur- 
LONDON —S8now Rooms, 45 Oxronp Street, W. 
BIRMINGUAM — Maneractory and Rooms, Baoan Sager. 
Established 1807. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND ow 
F. DENT, 33 Coskapur Charing © Watch, 
and Chronometer Maker, by special appointmen' 
STREET, CHARING CROSS of foring Gardens), London. 


ENTLEMEN. The best nt moderate 
and 120 Regent Street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., London 3 and 10 St. Ann's Square, M 


J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVEBOOATS for 
* YOUNG GENTLEMEN are ready for inspection or immediate use. The best at 
116, U6, 118, and 120 Regent Strect, W. ; 22 Combill, E.c.. London ; and 10 


J. ke D. NICOLL’S BOYS’ KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, | 


W.,; 22 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
and 10 St. A st. 's Square. 
GERVANTS' ‘LIV ERIES.— The best at moderate prices 

rnished for Cash Payments by H. J. & D. BICOLE.. 114, 116, 18, and 120 Regent Street, 
W.; 2 E.C., London: and 10 St. Ann's Square. 
OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


door Somerset forward (on Lists of the necessary 

Outite very intment.with Prices of each Article. B.- THREE PRIZE MEDALS 

arded for THRESHE KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, GAU WAIST- 

COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS. be pr this 
Stran 


« TT ATLORS’ ASSOCIATION. ”— Clothes of best style and 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — Price-List 
COOPER & CO. 


free 
ot Cautle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). 


Pe JURY of GLASS 380, of the INTERNATIONAL 2 


XHIBITION 1862. in he O83 SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
« TUCKER,” LY or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of apy description, say in their fovert, pegs 6, 36 0. 2905. and page 11, No. 2014: — 
“The Somnier Tueker is perfe: solid, peaithy,y ane in price;”..... “acom- 
bination as simple.as it is ingenious;”..,.. as heal thy it is com fortable. 
att be obtained of most respec' table U Wdo ‘and Bedding W: or 
he Manufacturers, WM. SMEE &*SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Greece under King Otho. 8vo. Ss. 
GEETOHES of MODERN ATHENS: describing its ts Manners, 
‘toms, and Laws, with some account of Free and Ensl: Greece, and 


| of the | Meters Greek Language. By Joun Netson Ausorr, -» late of 
Gymnasium at Athens. Sent, post free, for 60 
A.M. and 13 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
bout November 20 will be published, 


Pea DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 

for 1863. Edited by In a variety of sizes 
the Pocket or thi Detailed Lists on applicati 

To be had of all Booksell and Stationers. 
To-day, Is. 

A LETTER to the BISHOP of MANCHESTER on the 
aes of the CHAPEL of the MANCHESTER DEAF and DUMB SCHOOL. 
of HENSHAW’'S BLIND ASYLUM. By Samve: Cromrron. 

London: Smrece & Co.; Manchester: T. Divmaat & Co. 


In the press, preparing for immediate issue, 

| (CATALOGUE of a FURTHER SELECTION of OLD 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS from the EXTENSIVE STOCK of T. & W. BOONE, 

29 New Bond Street, London, W., comprising numerous Rare and Valuable Books in various 

Departments of Literature, Science, and Art. The same will be forwarded, on receipt of 12 
Stamps, by the Advertisers. 

T. & W. Boons, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 
Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Ss RNAMES, and the RULES of LAW AFFECTING 


their CHANGE. With Comments on the Correspondence of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
and certain Officials. By Tuomas Fatconen, Esq. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: they | 


the ychoapest in the end.—Drawe & Co,'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on 
¢ This List leading articles from all the various depart- 
nents of their and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. 
It comprises Table Cutlery, Capper and Lamps. Raths. F -irons. Iron Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, oer Boods, Cals nary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats, &c.—Deawe & Co., Established 1700. 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


wing Sulites,complete . © «© © «© «© £% 
Suites,complete . + + «© «© 28 


Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 to 95 CITY ROAD. 
ae Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


London : C. W. Rerwext, Little Pulteney Street, Haymarket. 


NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK. 
A PHORISMS of the WISE and GOOD. Every page richl 
in Gold and Colours from designs by Samozt Srawescy, with a 
ilton. Cloth elegant, 9s. Turkey morocco, 14s. merit 
Uniform in size with “ Words.” 
& Farnan, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Nearly ready, with a beautiful Frontispiece, post vo. extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MENOR: ABLE BATTLES in ENGLISH HISTORY; Where 
Fought, Why Fought, and their Results, with x o Seiary Lives of the Commanders. 
By W.H. Daverronr Avams, Author of “ Neptune's 
& Fannan, Corner Paul’s Churchyard. 


E.%& LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 

rocers, beg to direct attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 

licaclon Comestibles, and Articles noticing, amongst others, York and West- 

ia Pickled and Smoked Ox and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon 

es, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, French Beans, Mush- 

mus, Tomatoes, French and Spenish and Giacés Apricots. Greengages, 

Btrawberrl es and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolates and Bon-Bons ; their celebrated Pickles and : Ramees, pre 

F regular! on for ord 


GQHER WOOD" S NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 
mended as being second only to “ Price’s Patent Child's: 


VERY FINE OLD PORTS. — Ofitey’s, 40s. ; Cockburn’s, 42s. 
—Imperial Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This | 


celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d, uses in 1. ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in E one land ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street. t, We 

Observe the real seal, pink label, a4 cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whis! ky.” 


BASss’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE.—The October Brewings | 
are arriving in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards. 
Beery Brornens & Co., 3 St. James's Street, 8.W. 
OBNIMAN ‘S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not | 
ih Colour. Importing Tea dg colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
kinds. Horniman’s Tea is. theref 


inferior “eaves as in the u 
alike. Sold by 2,260 Agents 


fore, always good 


Nearly ready, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. cach ; gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 
UR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the Gallant Deeds of the 
British Army during the reign Her Queen n By W. H. G. Kixestor. 
With Frontispiece from a ‘Painting 
|OUR SAILORS; or, Seen se of the Gallant Deeds of the 
| British Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontispiece. 
Guirrrrn & Fangan, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
| Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of the UNITED STATES; 


including the Colonial Period, War of Independence, Constitution of the States, Sta 
_ and other Causes leading to. present War, &c. By Hvoo Reup, late Principal ‘of Dalhousie 


ax, Nova 
“From the hand of one who is perfectly familiar with the whole extent of byte ay 
Edinburgh ily Review. 


Grivrrrn & Farnan, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Ow BOOKS of the XVIith, XVIith, XVILIth, and XIXth 
W. B. Ketry, 8 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
This day, Is. No. 28 of the Shilling Volume Library. 
- FILIBUSTER: a Tale of American Life. By 
London: Wann & Lace. 
On November 10, full of Comic'Cuts, 1s. complete. 


"THE FUNNY FELLOW. 
Waap & Lock. 


GAUCE—LEA & RIN 8’ 
SAUCE. 
Pp i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine pe te Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 


j ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
| A WINTER at MENTONE. By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Bag. 
With a Map of Mentone and its Environs, and several Views. 
London: Wrnurueut & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C.; and Holles Street, W. 


*«* Sold by Caossz & Biacewett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
‘Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


KEEN ’S GENUINE MUSTARD made with the greatest 

care from the finest English Seed : this 
CELEBRATED BRAND, 
Distinguished upwards of a century for purity and strength, has reeeived the general approval 
FIRST MANUFACTURED 1742. 
Sold by most Groecrs from the Cask, and in 1 Ib., }1b., and Canisters. 
Krrx, Ronson, & Co., Garlick Hill, London. 

EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 

COLOU! RED ENAMEL, LED BASE for Artificial Teeth, specially at the 


Class 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth fi Sets from F — Guineas. 
Consultation For the successful thelr vide Lance 


PATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC BRUSH, for 


om, ¢ Gout, and an say Complaints, invented by Dr. Hoffman, of Berlin, and rewarded 
with the & Medal by the Academy ot Scienees in Paris. It is highly recommended by the 
most oxigen medical men, and does not produce the disagreeable sensation of the ordinary 


Galvanic B: The gently from the bristles of the brush through the | 


passes 
ot into the body. Any patient can successfully sald al it himself, sccording to 
pees et See Lancet, August 27,1861.) Price 20s.—Sol le Chemists. 
iieda ‘Agents, Maw & Sow, i] Aldersgate Street, London, E 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL, CAMPHOR,and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and elect. 
ef Druggists, and 


the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing Jars and 


RNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The Jurors of Crass 2 are awarded Ss Po for the Superiority of 


LENFIE 
Sold by aire: Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen ,&e. 


Now ready, | vol. 8vo. 15s 


-yyANDERINGs AMONG the FALASHAS in ABYS- 


| SINIA, with a Description of the Country and its various Inhabitants. Illustrated 
| with a Map, and Twenty Engravings of Scenes and Persons taken on the Spot. a Rev. 


| be Macrxtosn, & Huxt, 24 Paternoster Row, E.C.; and Holles Street, W. 
Just published, | vol. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LONDON LYRICS. By F. Locker. First and Seeond 
Series; the First revived, the Second now first published. 
Basu. Mo: 196 Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, Third Edition, with more than 40 Engravings, fep. 
THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. By B. 


Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 
London ; Joux Bow Burlincton Street, W. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth,. 
FY DROPATHY or, Hygienic Medicine. ne. By EpwaRpD 
A ey M.A., M.D. . Physician to at Sudbrook Park, 
London: Jouw Cuur New Burlington Street, W. 


1 vol. 4to. 48s. 
— PRENDERGAST’S CONCORDANCE TO. 
“ A very meritorious and carefully ted work.”"—Edinb 
Wesrenron, 27 St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, S.W, 
Now ready, ls. 

| Loz DUNDREARY and HIS BROTHER SAM; the 

Strange Story of their Adventures and Family History. With 15 humorous Tilustrations. 
J. H. _Twomson, 49 Fleet Street. 

THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY EDITION. 

Just published, Thirty-fifth Edition, crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, 8s. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Marti F. Tupper. 


Ase, the the Designs by the first Artists. ito. 


London: Harcuarp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 580 
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HE QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. CCXXIV., is 
published THIS DAY. 

Contents: 

I. VICTOR HUGO-LES MISERABLES. 

Il. THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES. 

III. MODERN POLITICAL MEMOIRS. 

IV. TO FAITH. 

Vv. BELGIUM, 

VI. THE WATERLOO OF M. THIERS. 

VU. CHINA AND THE TAEPING REBELLION. 
VIII. THE CONFEDERATE STRUGGLE AND RECOGNITION. 

Joux Munnar, Albemarle Street. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. ~— 
No. XLIV.. OCTORER tem. 


I. ESSAYS AND navinws. "DE. LUSHINGTON'S JUDGMENT. 
Il. THE BRITISH SRA-FISHERIES. 
IIL RAILWAYS, THEIR COST AND PROFITS. 
Iv. GIBRALTAR. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
VI. IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES: THE 
VII. THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES OF INDIA. 
THE SLAVE POWER. 
Politics, Sociolory, and Science. — 4, 
Biograpl hy. —5. Belles Lettres. 
London &Co.,60 Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 
NOVEMBER 1862. Cowrewrs : 
I. CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALITY. 
Ii. THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE IN ise2. 
Ill. POEMS BY A. B. CLOUGH. 
IV. ASSIMILATION OF LAW. 
V. FRANCE AND SCOTLAND.—M. MICHEL. 
VI. POPULAR PROPHETICAL LITERATURE. 
VIL SYRIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
VIII. ST. CLEMENT'S EVE. 
IX. THE AMERICAN CONFLICT. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Cramx. London: Anams, & Co. 


‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE.—The Sixth Volume, cloth, 
= now ready ; also Binding Cases, ls.cach. All back Numbers and Volumes 


LXXIV. 


[HE 


London : Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


SI. . JAMES’S MAGAZINE.—Volume Five is this day ready, 
5s. 6d. ; also Cases,!s.each. All previous Volumes and Numbers are in print. 
London; W. Kerr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. November 8, 1862. 


3d. 
Food v. Fever—Educational Charities — Amendment of the Poor Laws: Elizabethan Code — 


Dr. Shann on Occupation and Disease — Mechanics’ * fistivations — The Registrar-General's 
id Labour ‘axation— 


Return —C. in Manufactories — Social Classics; Chalmers on T. 

he Da 

The M Monthly for October, Is., contains complete of the at 
Cambridge, and of the Seciai Congress at Brussels ; arranged for permanent ref 


Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 
THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and REPORTER, 
Established 1352. 
THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE TOGA, PROFESSION. 
Published every Saturday 


THE WEEKLY RBPORTER. 
Established |s5z. 


full, accurate, and speedy Reports in all the Courts of Common Law, Equity ; and 
in of Hankruptey” Probate, &e. Is. 
Editors—J. Napier Hizgins, Martin Ware, and 5. Grove Grady, Barristers-at-Law. 


Office, 59 Carey Street. Lincoln's Inn. 


SOMEBOD Y’S LUGGAGE 
HE MANCHESTER ALBERT MEMORIAL, — THE 


BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains :—Fine View of the Manchester Albert Memorial— 
Architectural Progress—A National Seandal—The Ventilation of Shops (with Illustration)— 


The Life of Grinling Gibbons—Results of the “ Exhibition "’—Home and Fereign Travel— 
Deings in Manchester Cathedral—Liebig on Drainage —~ Ag criculture—Congrezational ( hanels 
—Cases under Metropolitan Building Act—Counci! D News— 

vincial Here Comgunneany &c. 4d., by post, 5d. Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and 


all Booksellers, 


3 vols. fep. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS. The original 
Edition. Illustrated with Maps. 
London : Teaco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
VON BOHLEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENESIS. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, fs. 


ISTORICAL and CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
FIRST PART of GENESIS. From the German of Professor Von Bonen. 
Edited by James Heywoon, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. I. Introduction to Genesis; Vol. II. 
Cosmogonies and Primeval History of Genesis. , 
London: Lonoman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 3s.; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANUAL of MECHANICS; Sixth Edition, greatly im- 

proved. By the Rev. J. A. Garpratru, M.A., and the Rev. S. Haveurton, 

MLA., F.R.S., Fellows of Trinity College and Professors in the University of Dublin. 
Also, New and improved Editions of the following Manuals by the same Authors: — 


{STRONOMY 2s. ALG Parr I. 2s. 

HYDROSTATICS | EUCLID, 2 2s. 
OPTIC, MATHEM AT. ICAL TABLES 


Or 6d. more each "Manual in cloth lettered. 
Tomine Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
w ready, small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 


‘4 T 
MY STERIES of LIFE, DEATH, and FU TURITY. Ilus- 
: trated from the Best and Latest ‘authorities. By Horace Werey. Contents :—Life and 
of the Soul—Spiritual Life—Mental Oper: Belief and Prema- 
re Interm Phenomena of Death—Sin and te yo The Crucifixion of Our Lord— 
The End of of the ne World Foretold—Man after = Intermediate State—The Great Kesur- 
Tection— of the Blessed—The Day of The Future States—New Heavens 
and &c. 

“ The author and compiler of this work is evidently a jareely: -read and deep! cree -thinking man. 
Fer its plentiful suggestiveness alone it should meet with a kindly and grateful acceptance. It 
t, my, charmi , startling volume, every page of which sparkles like a 

in an antique setting.""— Dispatch. 
“ Not a few of the chapters are Mr. ket ae A own composition, and these are, for the most 


part, thoughtfully and caretully written.” tic. 
“ Not inferior, as an literary curiosity, to the famous ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ ” 
“ We know of no work that so strongly compels reflection, and so well assists it."” 
“ Nothing but what is orthodox.” —Specta 


“The pious believer must be charmed with th these pages 


Burton's‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
ia fine suggestive book, and full of learning ; and of the volume before us we are inclined to 
speak in the same te: 


“ A valuable array of tl the best thoughts, impressions, and belicfs.”—Zlustrated Times. 
Kenr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, now ready, 18mo. pent ae uniform with “ The Child's Guide to 
ow ledge. 
THE GUIDE to ENGLISH LITERATU RE; with an 
of Ge Dis Writers and their Works. in Simple 
London : & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


The Saturday Review. 


On November 20 will be published, 
TRE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1863. Sewed in a 
rapper, Is. 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. Sewed in a 


Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


Contents : 
LONDON TN 1862: Cancers Kxronrt. 
DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE ite Secial, Moral, and Reomomic Effeets, ByJoux 


PRODU iets | AND INDUSTRY OF = BRITISH COLONIES, with Reference to the 
Battisti of 1962, By Doon. 

8 te Desert jon, and Present State. 
BRIE 14 TABLE. iy Le the late Albion 

FIRES AN D FIRE “BRIGADES AT HOME AND ABRO 
OF T PMESENT STATE OF FINE. ARTS IX 
PE, shown in th xhibition of 1862. By 
ARCHITECTURE PUBLIC EMENTS, With W 
THE 4 NG OF é THE DYKES IN THE FEN COUNTRY, and Present State. 
URNELL, 


With the other usual Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, &c. of 1862. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION. Together, 
cloth beards, lettered, 4s. 


i 


London: Kxwar & Co., 90 Fleet Street ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United 


Now ready. 
YACK for the Year of 
Cathedral, and 


THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMAN 
On alarge sheet 


—_—_—__——_ roller. cloth back. 
Small 8vo. enamelied paper cover 
Calendar only in a glazed case 
——interleaved ior Accounts, cloth 

Royal al 32mo. stitched 


ERRERERERE 


—— caif tu 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK for the Year of Our Lord 
Garden—Short Pieces of for Cuildren, and matter 
ld. In a cover, interleaved, 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY (ALMANACK for the Year of 
Our Lord 1863. Thi peces. 2E ings illustrating the Months. Con- 
taining a Scripture toe each ‘sunt other in the Year—A Key to the 
Calendar—A Description of each Month, with diree for the Kitchen and Flower 
Garden, &c. May ole fad in an ornamental cover, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET-BOOK for the Year of Our 
Lord 1863. C to the Lessons of hem 


a Diary. 
&e. &e., amount of on 
men. 
"qucene FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
77, Great Queen Street, Ina Fields, W.C.; ¢ Regal 
Exchange, E.C.; 48 Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY READING. 
THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
pra WORDS. First and Second Series. By the Rev. 


W. Watsnam How, M.A. 2s. limp cloth, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards, each 
A LARGE TYPE EDITION, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
Just pubiished, 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
THE LIFE of CHRIST; taken from the Services of the 
Church. With Questions and Auswers, 6d. 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

GHADOWS of TRUTH; or, Thoughts and Allegories, in Prose 

and Verse. By G. M. C. Cloth board, elegant, gilt edges, Se. 6d. 

“Tt contains leasi i htful verses, and some scenes worked 
qubine. full au careful = beyond the very young, but likely te interest 
boys and girls in their early teens.""— Guard: 

Lendon: Joun nee 10 Paternoster Row. 
Nearly ready, | vol. post 8vo. 

GH: AKSPERE’S HOUSE at NEW PLACE, STRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON,. A History of New Place, from its original exeviion by Sir Hugh Clopton 

1490, to its destruction in an the ied 
& edigrees of the re an jopton 

Familice Ground Plan of te Estates at New Place, and Plan of Excavations lately nade. 
By J.C. M. Betrew. 


Vinrve Brornens & Co., 26 Ivy Lane. 
BY DEAN MILMAN. 


HESTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London : Wuttam Treo, Pancras Lane. 
BY SIR F. HEAD, BART. 
TPHE LIFE and TRAVELS of BRUCE. Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : Troo. 


LIFE and of RICHARD the FIRST. 
: Treo. 
THE 
London: Wittiam Teco. 
Y SIR D. BREWSTER, K.G.B. 
London: Teoo. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


BY THE VEN. T. WILLIAMS, A.M. 

B 
HE LIFE of SIR ISAAC NEWTON. Fep. 3s. 6d. 
DEMONOLOGY and W! WITCHCRAFT. Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. Fep, 3s. 6d. 
NATURAL MAGIC. Fep. 3s. 6d. 
: Tess. 


BY T. G. LOCKHART. 
Tae LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 2 vols. fep. 
London: Teoo. 


BY J. BARROW, F.R.S. 


LYE of PETER the GREAT. Fep., 3s. 6d. 
MUTINY of the BOUNTY. Fep. 3s.26d. 
London: Troe. 


BY THE REV. I. J. BLUNT. 
GKETCH of the REFORMATION i in ENGLAND. Fep. 3s. 64. 


London: Teoo. 


BY SIR F. PALGRAVE. 


FUSTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. Fep. cloth, 3s..6d. 


BY C. R. EDMONDS. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Tendon: Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 8, 1862. 


13 Great Street. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” 2 vols. 


REECE and the GREEKS; bei ing the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer in Greve its Islands. By Baemer. 
Translated by Many Howirr. 2 vols. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beaton. 3 vols. 


(This day. 


ES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. The AU THO- 
RIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“We think it will be seen, M. Victor Hugo has stamped Se every page the hall-mark 
of of Ste and the loving patience and conscientious Geer of « true artist, But the merits 
Misérables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it as a whole; it abounds page 
e with details of in he beauty.” (Queer rterly Review, October. 

ng carefully Mr. Wraxall's translation of this celebrated novel we 

to the public,asa perfectly faithful version, retaining, as near! 
as the characteristic difference jE adhe the two lan anguages admits of, all the spirit and point 1 
original. In its present form * Les es “itands a very fair chance of having as wide a 

sale as the French Edition."— 


WOMEN of | LETTERS. By Jurra Kavanace, 


Nathalie,” Addle,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

of Miss Kavanagh's will be a pleasant contribution to the “iiteratare of the 
tinem and in Sates a shrine to the merits of some of the leading English women of literature, 
Miss Kavanagh has also associated her own name with theirs. The work comprises a biography 
of each authoress (all women of renown > their day and generation), and an account and 
analysis of her principal novels. To this Miss Kavanagh h ht knowledge of her 
subject, of discrimination, anda gonial Damour makes her sketches 
pleasant to A thenewn. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London: Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By MRS. OLIPHAN T. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Lite of kdward Irving long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
carnest, and eloquent. On every page there is ress of a jarge and masterly comprehen- 
sion, and of a bo bold. fluent, skill portraiture. Irving, as a man and asa pastor, is 
not only fully sketched, bute — — with mags broad, powerful, und lite-like touches, which 
leave a strong impression. ourgh Rev: 

LIFE. IN PRISON. By a Prison Matron, New 
revised. 2 vols. “The rites with good sense, good 

good feeling. The jomena prison which. she describes are 
curious an ant we conaieer | her Book to be as authentic as it is new in the form and details of 1H 


N°. CHU RCH. 65s. Bound and Illustrated. Forming the 
OVEMBER Volume of HURST & I'S STANDARD LIBR CARY of 
CHEAP RDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN 
We advise all who have the opportunity to A. hie A It is worth the study. It isa 
book to make us feel what may accomplished by each and al of us who choose to set about 
it in a simpie, earnest spirit, unpre. udiced cr or party feeling, only having a iive! 
pie h in God's mercy and a fervent ch our fellow-men. a love-story, the 
teresting and well put together.” 
TTALY. under VICTOR EMM M [ANUEL; ; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. “ Whoever wishes 
to gals an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to know what she is, what she has 
done, and what she has to do, should consult Count Arrivabene's volumes, which are written 
in a style singularly viv id and dramatic.” — Dickens's All the Year Rouad. 


rpRAV ELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Captain c. E. Barrert-Lenvarp. | vol. 

“ Captain Lennard's Travels afford a good deal of useful and inter eating information about 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island.”—Saturday Keview. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GLAVES | of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Under the Spell,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ A very good sto: The reader pone “te but feel interested in the loves, the joys, and — 
of the ote of the iting. It is no sma wt Sg to say that the present t tale possesses, 
every respect, the good q: alities of or's pee ious works." —Observer. This ‘both 
well ‘and interesting.” —Sun These volumes well sustain the author's re: —, 
ohn Lu 


THe MAROON. By Capt. Mayne 5 vols. 
lar as pre the writings of this eather, the interest of *‘The Maroon’ must be con- 
siderably 4 ry at this time, when all thoughts are turned to the western continent. 
. Reid has the advantage of being able to add what may be called personal experience to a 
more than happy power of *The Maroon’ wi!l rank amongst Capt. 
Reid's most popular works.” —A thenceu 


(THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 


“MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &e. 3 vols. 


MR. NEWBY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH, 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE RAVEN OF REDRUTH. 
BY C. STREDDER. 


SCRAPEGRACE AT SEA; 


Or, Soldiers at Sea and Sailors on Shore. 
By the Author of “* Cavendish,” “ The Flying Dutchman,” &c. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Novel. 
In the “ Cornhill Magazine,” Monthly, 


SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated by J. E. Millis, Esq., R.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


A New Novel by the Author of “Adam Bede.” 
In the “ Cornhill Magazine,” Monthly, 


ROMOLA. 


By the Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. 
Illustrated by Frederick Leighton, Esq. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


On Tuesday will be published, svo. 12s. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW, 


‘With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. 


By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


Will Publish, during November, the following New Works, 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
THE NEW FOREST: its History and Scenery. By Jon R, 


Wise. With Sixty Views, and other Illustrations, by Waxree Crane. “A New Map of 
the Forest, and Sections. Small 4to. Printed on Toned oa? and Superbly Bound. tie. 


SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. Professor GERvINvS, 
Translated under the Author's Superintendence, by Boxnerr. 2 vols. 8vo, 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to AFGHANISTAN, 
with an Account of the Country and People. By H. W. Betrew, Surgeon to the Mission’ 
With 8 Plates. Demy 8vo. 


WATERLOO: The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History 


of the Campaign of 1815. By Geonce Hoorer. With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 


LIFE in NATURE. By James Hrxton, Author of “ Man and 
his Dwelling Place.” Crown §vo. 
TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES ; being an Englishman’s 
Views of Men and Things in the North and South. By D. W. Mitcuetz. Post 8vo. 
ADVENTURES of a BOY LOST AMONG the AFGHANS, 
Related by Himself. Post 8vo, With Portrait. 

SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
Marcaner Goopman, Author of “ Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” Post 8vo, 

AN ANALYSIS of MR. BLENNYSON'S “IN MEMORIAM,” 
By the late Rev. F. 

ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the VENERABLE ARCHDEACON 
Evans, Author of“ The Rectory of Valehead."’ Crown 8vo. 

AFTER DARK. By Wrirxre Cottrs, Author of “The 
Woman in White,” &c. A New Edition. With Four Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

LONDON PEOPLE: Sketched from Life. By Cuantes 
Bexxerr. With numerous [llustrations. Fep. 4to. Elegantly Bound. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. (Reprinted from the “Cornhill 
Magazine.”) By W.M. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

LIFE in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST; or, TRAVELS in 
NORTHERN BORNEO. By Sernsen Sr. Jonn, F.R.G.S., F.E.S. Late H.M.'s Consul- 


General in Borneo, now H.M.'s Affaires to Hayti. with Sixteer 
Coloured and Tinted Lithographs, und Three Maps. ‘wo Volumes, demy 8vo. 32s. 


Second Edition, revised. 
NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW ROMANCE. By the Author of “ Mr. Arle,” “Caste,” 


&e. 2 vols. 


NORMANTON. By A. J. _BaxnowciirrE, Author of “ i 
hill,” and“ Trust for Trust.” vol. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “Who Breaks, Pays,” an and 


“Cousin Stella.” 1 vol. 


SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD FICTION, 
NEW ISSUE (Third). 
WHEAT and TARES, Reprinted from | YOUNG SINGLETON. By Tatsor 


“ Fraser's Mayazine.” WYNN! 


AMBERHILL. By A. J. Bannowcrtrre. A LOST LOVE, By Asuronp Owen, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, BART. M.P. 
Now ready, cloth, 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 
for TWENTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Starronp Noarucore, Bart., M.P. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL TORRENS. 
Now ready, cloth, 288. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASIIMIR. With Skot, Py taken on 


EDWARD BARRINGTON DE FONBLANQUE. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI; or, Two Years 


in Japan and Northern China. By Eowarp Baratnoton pe Fonenanqur. 


CAPTAIN SAYER. 
Now ready, Illustrated, 8vo. cloth, 1 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 


Political Relation to Events in Europe, from the Commencement of the Moorish Dy Drea 
in Spam to the Last Morocco War. With Sign Papers and Corres pondraes 

an Account of the Fourteen Sieges the Rock hi tained since it became a 

By Captain Savenr, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 


CAPTAIN DRAYSON. 
Now ready, Illustrated, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


TALES at the OUT-SPAN; or, Adventures 


in the Wild Regions of ston Africa. By Captain Daayson, Author of “ Sporting 
Scenes in South Africa,” &c. &c. 


REV. G. G. PERRY. 
SECOND VOLUME, now ready, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. 
Peasy. Rector of Waddington, and jute Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln in College, Uxford. 


AUTHOR OF “ANNE SHERWOOD.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY, LOVE. By 


Beaxetry Ary, of “ Anne Sherwood,” &c. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
Just ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. bs. 6d. 


THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER. By Caarzzs 


Macgay. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED, OR IN THE PRESS. 


ENIGHT’S ENGLAND. 


vols. large 8v0. handsomely bound tn ath numerous Woodcuts and Steel 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 


POPULAR HISTORY 0F ENGLAND. 


* price of the complete Work is £3 16s. 6d.; it is also sold separately in Volumes 
Pate, Vols: each; Vol VIL. 10s. Vol. VIIL Parte. to LIV. 
and. Pand Parts LV. to LViLL 3s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


1 vol. 4to. uniform with the Work, 6s. 
A SYNOPTICAL INDEX 


TO THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPASDIA. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA IS PUBLISHED IN FOUR DIVISIONS, EACH 
DIVISION BEING COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


GEOGRAPHY. .... 4 vols. £2 2 0 or 2 vols. half-bound £2 10 0 
BIOGRAPHY. ... . Gvols. 3 0 0 3 vols. 320 
NATURAL HISTORY . 4 vols. 2 2 0 2 vols. ” 200 
ARTS and SCIENCES . 8vols. 416 0 4 vols. ” 5 120 
#,* The price of the ity-two Vol anes, cloth, is £12; and in 


Under Her Majesty’s Especial Patronage. 
vol. large 4to. printed Ge style and Photographs, Coloured 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY IN 1862. 


Un the press. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 
MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH; 
Or, PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 
Un November. 


Mr. Thackeray. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. a New Edition, uniform with “ Vanity Fair,” &c. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 


Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis,” “ The Newcomes,” “ ." &c. 
(in November. 


Landscape Gardening. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS PLANS, SECTIONS, AND SKETCHES OF GARDENS, ETC. 
1 voi. demy 8vo. a New Edition, much enlarged and improved, of 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 
By EDWARD KEMP, of Birkenhead. 


INTENDED AS A GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE. 
(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent.) Un 
November. 


Russia in the Time of Peter the Great. 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


THE DIARY OF AN AUSTRIAN 
SECRETARY 0F LEGATION 


AT THE 
COURT OF MOSCOW IN THE REIGN OF CZAR PETER THE GREAT; 
Together with a N ive of the d Rebellion of the Strelitz, &e. 


Translated by Count MACDONNEL. 


Un the press. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 21s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


Founded on a Work prepared by J. W. Fridersdorff, Ph. Dr. 
of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
Revised, enlarged, and improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 
Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had of the Publishers. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
THE CITY OFFICE.—NOTICE. 


Mr. MUDIE has much pleasure in annow' with a view to afford additional accom- 
modation to Town Subscribers who may wish to have heir “Rooks in the City, and 
in order to extend the advantages of the toa vill wi*er circle vof read rs. he has 


tages of al 
an Office at No.4 KING CHEAPS DE, where Clerks are ly, to 
instance, by way of & iment; and it is 
rily, to establish in other parts of 


Subseribers wishing to avail th Ives of this additional privilege, are requested to apply for 
as — Ticket. to be shown when Books are presented for exchange. 

The success of the experiment will de materially on the cordial co-operation of the 
Subscribers, who are respectfully make the establishment of the City Office known 
as widely as possible among their friends. 


New Oxford Street, November, 1862. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


am Volumes of interesting and important Books are now in Circulation 

mT AL is still further increased from day to day by the addition of all the best New 

achhe Library Messengers call on appointed days, to exchange Books, in every part of London 
Book Societies, in connexion with the Library, are now established in nearly every Town 

and Village of the kingdom. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature 


Cuarrman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esg., M.P. 


-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Srvere Sunscrrprion — 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 


the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FOWLER, 


Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, SW. 


The Second Edition of 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 
From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and Arranged by ROUNDELL PALMER. 
Will be ready next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, 24s. 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 


A Memoir of JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GORDON. 
“This glorious book has come to make a sunshine - the 


place of a season which is 
already making its dreariness and bleakness felt." 'y Review, a. 

“From his infancy to the hour of his death he Guvlayes a force of character, sve 
intellect, and a rectitude of conduct deserving of and every portion his hae 
been worthily i by his d "'—O..server, October 26. 

“The authoress has related its details with so much feeling and (dat Got 0 as a true 
expression of natural affection, to praise it would be impertinent.” — 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
And all Booksellers. 


In a few days, fcp. 8vo. 430 pages, 5s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


of se cir sons nm 
Facts, and to indicate the Foiats to which their attention chould be directed in seeking further 
information from the 
ase cleo given to the Younger Members of the University on Expenses and Course 


RELEY, Fellow Scie: nees T of 
R. 
M.A., 


on | 's Col 

| On Studies nd Law by J.T. 
“Anon Regius Dee law. 
by J. R. Sexcey, tu rees, 


the Crurse of Reading for the Classical | On Theological Examinations, by E. Hanor, 
on the Rev. K. Fellow and Browse, B.D., Norrisian of 
Tutor for of Coil Divinity. 
the Course of the ——— Examinations for the Cre Service in India, 
itor oF 
OF “the Course of Reading for. the, M.A late Fellow of Be 


by the Rev. J. B. Mayon, | Coll 
of St. John’s plomatic Service. 
On the Course of Reading for Acceunt of the Several Colleges. 


Cambridge: Bext, & Co, London: Bert & Daspr. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, No. XXX. 


Conrents : 


IL. DUPLEIX. 
IL A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
IIl. HERODOTUS AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 

Iv. MR. CLOUGH'S POEMS, 

V. NAPOLEONISM. 

VI. THOMAS CHALMERS, A.J. SCOTT, AND EDWARD IRVING. 
VII. THE DIARY OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 
VIII. MR. HENRY TAYLOR'S NEW DRAMA. 

TX. SCIENCE, NESCIENCE, AND FAITH. 

X. POLITICAL OPINION IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 


XL BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR IETIES. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 
ORLEY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A, 
*,* A New Edition is now ready. 


1 vol. post. 8vo. 10s. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY IVY UMBRIA 
AND THE MARCHES OF ANCONA. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. (This day. 


‘1 vol. post 8vo. 78. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN. 


By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 
THE GANGES AND THE SEINE: 
Scenes from the Banks of Both. 
By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 5s. 
A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK. 
From Portsmouth to the Peiho. 
EDITED by WALTER WHITE. 


A New and Cheap Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. 128. 
FRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


MR.CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Beautifully printed in mee as Author. With the Original 


Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. Dombey and Son. 2 vols. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 2 vols. David Copperfield. 2 vols. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 vols. Pictures from Italy, and 
Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. American Notes. 1 vol. 
Barnaby Rudge. 2 vols. Bleak House. 2 vols, 
Sketches by Boz. 1 vol. Little Dorrit. 2 vols. 

Oliver Twist. 1 vol. Christmas Books. 1 vol. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, handsomely printed in crown 8vo. 6s. per volume. 


The Prench Revolution: a His- , Sartor Resartus — Hero-Wor- 
tory. 2 vols. 12s. .ship. 1 vol. 6s, 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and | Latter-Day Pamphlets. 1 vol. 
Speeches; with Elucidations 6s. 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 — Past. and Present. 


Chartism 
1 vol. 6s, 
ions of German Ro- 
mance. 1 vol. 6s. 
— Meister. By Goethe. 
A Translation. 2 vols. 12s. 


vols. 18s. 

Life of John Sterling — Life of 
Schiller. 1 vol. 6s. 

Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays. 4 vols. 24s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition, revised, of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” is now ready at every Library, 
in 3 vols. 


Nearly ready, a New Edition (the Fourth), 1 vol. 5s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of “Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown,” ic. &c. 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY, 


By GRACE WHARTON, 
One of the Authors of “ The Queensof Society.” 


ready, 1 vol. 


MY PRIVATE NOTE BOOK; 
Or, Recollections of an Old Reporter. 


By W. H. WATTS, 
Author of “ Oddities of London Life.” 


Now ready, at every Library, | vol. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 


ms —_— important fragments (of Lont 
and other biographical value. 
The Observer, 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Translated by Mrs. RAMSAY. 


“The author has rescued obli 
Macaulay's writings) interesting for 


Now ready, } vol. 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA: DONNAS. 


By GEORGE A. SALA. 


Now ready, at every Library, 
Mr. Sala’s New Work. 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
‘Author of “ Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Dutch Pictures.” 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 


For NOVEMBER, is now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


A SLBCOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL. 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. 


By F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of “ Too Much Alone,” and “ City and Suburb.” 
Will be ready immediately, 3 vols. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


THE PARTHENON 


Of Saturday, Nov. 8, contains: 
TRAVELS IN PERU AND INDIA. By C. R. Manxtane. 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. By his Daughter, Mrs. Goxvon. 
THE MAROON. By Captain Maywe Rew. 
HISTORIQUE DES MONNAIS FRAPPUS SOUS L'EMPIRE 


‘ar M. Henai Conen. 

UNDISCOVERED CRIMES. By Warens. 

PRAYING AND WORKING. By the Rev. W. F. Srevexsow. 

ANAGRAMS, &c. By H. B. Waearttey. 

HULLAH’S HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 
COLLECTIONS FROM INDIA IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Screyces:—FOSSIL MAMMALIA IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Five Ants:~THE WINTER EXHIBITION. OTES THE WEEK. MUSIC 

AND THE DRAMA. 


13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsvendors. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 


fies solved to contin it the proprietor, to make the as complete as possible, 
Y by the Royal Com- 
two volumes of tradesmen’s 


e Illustrations included in this Number are 
jron- 4, produced by the Royal Prussian Iron- Iron justers ; Hat- 
Russian Engraved 


Gl Sil Papers; Pianofortes ; Marbie and Wood Side- 
hoards s Cabinets ; Carpets ; ‘Ornaments; 
Poreelain, &c. 

The Literary contents inelnde—' tem Exhibition 

“ Rome an r orks 0} y J: Gore House Estate 
and Albert Memorial,” 

The Line Engravings are : 
“REST,” 
Engraved by J. Cousen, after J. Linnell; the 
“ BIRDCAGE,” 


Engraved by C. H. Jeens, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 


LONDON : JAMES S. VIRTUE, 2% IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN 


& C€O0.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORE BY THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
Next week, crown 8vo. 


DIALOGUES 
A CLERGYMAN A “AND A LAYMAN 
FAMILY WORSHIP. 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street, London. 


Wwe 
This day, Jemnemedmme a Vignette of Woolner’s Statue 


OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


WITH NOTES AND GLOSSARIAL INDEX, 
By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This day, 2 vols. demy 8vo. £1 12s. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
SECOND, 


EMPEROR OF THE ROMANS. 
From Chronicles and Documents published within the last Ten Years. 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS) 


By T. L. KINGTON, M.A. 
Of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 
the questions , It sets before us the 


causes of the of G iti the promoter 


‘This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE TWO CATHERINES; 
Or, Which is the Heroine. 


This day, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette Portrait, 4s. 6d. 


COUNSELS OF AN INVALID: 
LETTERS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. 
‘Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen ; formerly Head Master of 


Next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP IN 
HIGHLANDS. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 


THE 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 
From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and Arranged by ROUNDELL PALMER. 
*,* The Second Edition will be ready next week. 


ant bound te with Vignette hy T. Wostner, engraved ty 


Crown 8vo. 


LECTURES 
DELIVERED IN AUSTRALIA. 


By JOHN WOOLLEY, D.C.L. 
Principal of the University of Sydney. 


With a PREFACE by A. P. STANLEY, D.D. 
_ Canon of Christ Chureh, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
In the press, and will be shortly published, Vol. I. of 


THE WORKS 
WILLIAM SHAKE SPEARE : 


A of tho Collation of the and with 
‘olios, and 
in 8 vols. 
By W. G. CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public ¢ Orator in the University of Cambridge ; 


JOHN GLOVER, M.A. 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
H. R. LUARD, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Registrary in the University of Cambridge. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. with Maps, 


THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, 


the FounGstion of ty League to the Disruption 
f the United States. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Vel. 1. GENERAL VIEW of FEDERAL. HISTORY of the FEDERATIONS of 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


This day, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EUCLID FOR COLLEGES AND 


SCHOOLS. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A,, F.RS. 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge, 


This day, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 64. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


By FRANCIS PROCTOR, M.A. 
Vicar of Witton, Norfolk; late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. 


Nearly ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By H. J. ROBY, M.A. 
late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. 


forming the first portion of Maemillan & Co.'s E Sewoor. 
Canes y printed in } and all the volumes of the Series will be 
ished how in the Schools of the United Kingdom and 


This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN EPITOME 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


During the First Three Centuries; and of the Reformation in 
England. 
By the Rev. W. SIMPSON, M.A. 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 


NEW EDITION OF HODGSON’S MYTHOLOGY. 
18mo. cloth, 3s. 


MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN 
VERSIFICATION. 


A brief Sketch of the Tables of the Ancients; prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for 
Sehools. 
F. C. HODGSON, B.D. 
Late Provost of Eton College. 


New Edition, revised by F. C. HODGSON, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


AND 


LONDON 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from Professor 


Harvey's “ Phycologia Britannina,” with Introduction, Synopsis, and Descri 
tions Mrs. Gatty. 4to. [Shortly. 


. his volume contains a Drawing of all the British Seaweeds, with magnified sections 
where necessary, in more than 800 coloured figures. 


HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the Church’s 
Year. By the Rev. J. S. B. Monsstz, LL.D, Fep. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE FRITHIOF SAGA. A Poem. Translated 


from the Norwegian. By the Rev. R. Muckiestone, M.A., Rector of Dinedor, 
Herefordshire. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: a Selection from 


the MSS. and Correspondence of yew &. her Annals of 
Ballitore, with a Memoir of the Author; Vapublished ek of Edmund 
Burke; ’and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe 
Second Ed ition, 2 vols. crown Svo. 14s. 


A SECOND EDITION, 


DOMESTIC LIFE in PALESTINE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


KATIE; or, the SIMPLE HEART. By D. Ricumonp, 


Author of “ Annie Maitland.” Illustrated by M. J. Booth. Crown 8vo. 


(Un a few days. 
SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the Rev. W. 


Denton, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY 


THINGS; being Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, Style, Books, Place and 
Power, the Final Cause, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK LUCAS. A Biography. 


Rietumitrer, Author of “ Teuton,” a Poem. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


Revised, of Miss Rocrrs’s 


(Immediately. 


By ©. J. 


ADVENTURES of BARON WENCESLAS WRA- 


TISLAW in CONSTANTINOPLE, committed to Writing in the year of our 
Lord 1599. Translated by A. H. Wratistaw, M.A -; Head Master of the 
Grammar-School, Bury St. Edmund's. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CHURCH STORIES. Edited by the Rev. J. E. 


Cranxe, Editor of “ The Parish Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 


AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. By Mrs. ALFrep GATTY, 


gf of Aunt 's Tales,” Parables from Nature,’ &c. Iilustrated by 
C. 8, Lane, Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


BELL AND DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Series of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, 
moderate in price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them 
tu be permanently preserved. Imperial 32mo. 


“ Handy, well edited, and well printed vol "ae Ath 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE, 


in Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 3s. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS, in Bell and Daldy’s Pocket 


Volumes. 2s. 6d. 


THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS, in Bell & Daldy’s 


Pocket Volumes, 2s. 6d. 


THE MIDSHIPMAN—Autobiographical Sketches of 


his own early career, wy Cate Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S. From his “ Frag- 
ments of Voyages and ve In Bell and Daldy" 's Pocket Volumes. 3s. 


THE LIEUTENANT and COMMANDER. By the 


same Author. In Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 3s. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON, in Bell and Daldy’s 


Pocket Volumes. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS, in Bell and Daldy’s 


Pocket Volumes. 2s. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S WORKS, in Bell and Daldy’s 


Pocket Volumes. 3s. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, in Bell and Daldy’s 


Pocket Volumes. 2s. Gd. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKSPEARE, in Bell 


and Daldy's Pocket Volumes. 2s. 6d. - 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, in Bell and Daldy’s 


Pocket Volumes. 2s, Gd. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, and other 


Poems, in Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Other Works are in preparation. 


— 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH 


LANDSCAPE. With POEMS by TOM TAYLOR. 4to. cloth elegant, 2is, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Illustrated by Mulready, 


Maclise, Millais, Stanfield. 4to. cloth elegant, 25s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 


Grorce Orror. With a Portrait, and 110 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 4to. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2ls. ad 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY of the 16th, 17th, 


18th, and 19th Centuries. Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. Ilustrated by 
Holman Hunt, Watson, Gilbert, &c. 4to. cloth elegant, 2is. 


ELIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait, 


and Illustrations by Gilbert, Watson, and Wolf. 4to, cloth elegant, 21s, 


THE MANUAL of DATES. A Dictionary of 


Reference. By Grorce Townsenp. Crown 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


MEN of the TIME. A New Edition, thoroughly 


revised and rewritten. By Epwarp Watrorp, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With 240 


Engravings by E. H. Wehnert. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. be 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL. Edited 


With an Illuminated Frontispiece and 100 Illustra. 
t 


THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. By W. H. Krvestox, 


With 29 Iiustrations. 6s. 


FISH CULTURE, and the MODERN SYSTEM of 


BREEDING and REARING FISH. By Francis Francis. Illustrated. 5s, 


DICK RODNEY ; or, the Adventures of an Eton Boy. 


By James Grant. Illustrated. 5s. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. C. IIllus- 


trated by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, &c. Ss. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE-BOOK of 
FISH, REPTILES, &e, By the Ber. J. G. Woon, With 300 Wustrations 


THE NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE-BOOK of 


BIRDS. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 240 Illustrations. 5s. 


THE WILD MAN of the WEST; a Tale of the 


Rocky Mountains. By R, M. BALLANTYNE. Mlustrated. 3s. 6d. 


CLARISSA; or, the Mervyn Inheritance. A Book 


for Girls. By Anne Bowman. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of NONSENSE. By Epwanp Lear. 3s. 6d. 
SCHOOL-BOY HONOUR: a Tale of Halminster 


College, By the Rev. H. C. Apams. a. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY of CERVANTES. By A. B. Epwanps. 


Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON AS IT IS, and HOW IT GREW. By 


G. R. Emerson, Fep. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d 


EILDON MANOR: a Tale for Girls. By the Author 


of “ The Four Sisters.” Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


HOME and SCHOOL: a Story for Girls. With 4 


Illustrations. 1s. 6d, 


ACCIDENTS of CHILDHOOD. With 20 [Illus- 


trations by J. D. Watson. 1s. 6d. 


RIDDLES and JOKES; New Series. By Epmuxp 


Rovt.epce. Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, Is. 


THE STORY of a PENNY. By Mrs. Pepnine. 


Illustrated, 1s. 


HODGE-PODGE: a Medley of Christmas Tales, 


Riddles, Humorous Poetry, &c. Mixed by Epmunp Rovuriepce. 1s. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 


In cloth, at 6d. per volume extra; in half-morocco, Roxburgh style, at Is. extra; in 
morocco, at 4s. extra 


2 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Second Volume of 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 


into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Puiie Stannore 
Worstey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College. Containing Books 
XIII. to XXIV. Crown 8vo. cloth, #s. 


TEN YEARS of IMPERIALISM in 


FRANCE. Impressions of a “ Flaneur.” Octavo, 9s. 


GRAVENHURST; or THOUGHTS on 
GOOD and EVIL. By Smirn, Author of “Thorndale,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS and SONGS. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE MONKS of the WEST, from ST. 
BENEDICT to ST. BERNARD. By the Count pr MontTALembert. 


2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


By Davin 


LIVES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and SIR 


CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. 
From the Original Papers of the Family, and other sources, embracing 
a full account of the Campaigns of i813 and 1814 in Germany and 
France, and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. By 
Sir AncuiBALp Atison, Bart., D.C.L., Author of the “ History of 
Europe.” 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its ORIGIN, 


PROGRESS, and PERFECTION. By ‘an Very Rev. E. B. Ramsay, 
M.A, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 
8yo. 


THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 


GLOBE: being a Sketch in Outline of the World's Life-System. By 
Davip Pace, F. G.S., Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” "&e. With 
50 Mlustrations. C rown 6s, 


A FAMILY TOUR round the COASTS of 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL during t!) Winter of 1860-1861. By Lapy 
Denpar, of Northfield. Post &vo. ds. 


EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL 


AFRICA ; with Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the 
Regions of the E quator, By Joun Prtrnerick, F.R.G.S., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan. Svyo. with a Map, 16s. 


HISTORY of the GREEK REVOLUTION. 


By GronGe Fixtay, LL.D., Author of the “ History of Greece under 
Foreign Domination. ? 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAM- 


PAGNE; a West Indian Reminiscence. 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and ART. by 


R. H. Patrerson, Author of “The New Revolution ; or, The Napole: mic 
Policy in Europe.” 8yvo. 12s. 


WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited 


by his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrier. 12 vols. crown 8vo. £5 12s. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


The only Atlas for which a Prize Medal has been awarded at the 
International Exhibition, 1362. 
MODERN 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of 


GEOGRAPHY. Ina Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. | 


By A. Keirn Jounston, F.R.S.E., P.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical 
Atlas,” &e. With a complete in: lox of easy reference to each Map 
separately, comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas, 
Imperial’ folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


For Reviews of this Atlas see “ Times,” December 27, 1861; “ Athenmum,” Aug. 
1, 1861; Saturday TKeview,’ 17, 1861; Examiner,” Aug. 17, 1861; * Guare 
Sooke Sept 25, Indl; &c. &e. A Prospectus _may be had on application to the 

shers 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON; SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CAPITAL of the "TYCOON Narrative 


of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Retuerrory anonens K.C.B., 
HM. Minister Pleniputentiary in Japan. 2 vols. svo, with and above 
160 Mlustrations. {In December. 


THE § STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. By 


M. Prerrowskt. Followed by a of Recent Exen's in 
Poland. ‘Translated from the French. Post # (in a few days. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EU- 


ROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Meare D'Avmoyt, D.D. 
Vols. I. and Il. svo. {ln December. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA, 


Critically Examined. Part I.: The Pentateuch Ex mined as an Historical 
wy ap By the Right Rev. Joun J. W. Cotenso, D.D,, Bishop of Natal. 


THE MISSIONARY LIFE and LABOURS 


of FRANCIS XAVIER, from his own Correspondence ; with a Sketch of the 
General Resuits of Roman Catholic Missions among the Heathen. By the 
Rev. H. Vers, B.D. Post 8vo, with Map, 7s.6d 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. By the 


Author of * Morning Clouds,” the “ Afternoon of Life,” and the * Romance 
of a Dull Life.” Post 8vo (In a few days. 


vu 


THE ENGLISH CHORALE- BOOK : the 


Hymns Translated from the German by C. Winkworth ; er Tense Harmo- 
nized, Ac., by W. S. Bexxerr and O. Fep. 


“(Nearly reacy. 
vul 


MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By T. Arnotn, 
B.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


1x 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mexivate, B.D. Vol. VIL. From the Desiruction 
of Jerusalem to the Death of M. Aurelius. Svo. 16s, 


TALES of the GODS and HEROES. By 


the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. With 6 Lundseape Ilustrations fiom Drawings by 
the Author. Fep. svo. ds. 


XI 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH, abridged from his larger Practical French Dic. 
tionary. Square pearl, (Nearly ready. 


XII 


THE TROPICAL WORLD and its LIVING 


WONDERS. By Dr. G. Hantwic, Author of “ The Sea and its Living 
Wonders.’ 8vo. with numerous Mlustrations, (Neurly ready. 


THE EARTH and its MECHANISM: an 


Account of the various Proofs of the Rotation of the Earth, Dy Hevey 
Worms, F.R.AS., F.G.S. 8vo, with 31 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


NIV 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 


tical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Fitzroy. with numerous Iilustra- 
tions. [In a few days. 


xv 


ON PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY and_ other 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. By Colonel Sir H. James, R.E., F.R.S., 
&c. 4te with Plates, 12s. 
XVI 


AN AGRICULTURAL TOUR in BELGIUM 


and HOLLAND and on the RHINE. By Ropeat Scotr Bury. Post Svo. 
with 43 Weodcuts, 7s. 


XVII 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES of FAROE 


and ICELAND. By A. J.Symincron. With 51 [lustrations. Crown Svo, 
price 103. 6d. 
By the same Author. 


HAREBELL CHIMES. New Edition. 5s. 
THE BEAUTIFUL in NATURE, ART, and LIFE. 2 vols. 21s, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


One handsome S8vo. vol. with 50 Illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait of 


the Great Sportsman. 
AFRICAN HUNTING. From Natal to the 


Zambesi, Lake Ng»mi, Kalahari, From 1952 to 1860. By Wittiam Cuarces | 
Batowtn, Esq., I’.G.S. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 


Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of “ East Lynne,” and “ The Channings.” 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, K.G. 


JOURNALS OF MR. WILLS, THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 


8vo. with Maps, Plans, Portraits, and other Miustrations. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 
RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE 
to the GULF of CARPENTARIA. From the Journals of Wittiam Jonx 
Wuts. By his Father, Wittiam Witts, 


“ Mr. Wills, the Martyr, whose History of the Journcy is all that is left to us, is deserving of 
anation’stears. His extreme youth, his enduring patienee, his evenness of temper, his lively 
disposi.ion, even in extremities, his devotion to his leader, al] tend to stamp him as the real 
mastec-mind of the expedition.”—Australian Press. 


2 vols. pest &vo. 


THE PROPHECY: a Novel. 


Racuet Boture. 


By the Lady 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis T. Buckiann, Esq., Author of “ Curiosities of Natural History.” 


One handsome vol. $vo. Ms. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, Engineer. 


By Joscrn Devey, Esq. 


Post 8vo. with fine Hiustrations, 10s. 64. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. — By the Author of 
“ Life in Tuscany.” 


2 vols. post Svo. 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND; or. 


the Outside and Inside of Austraiia. Br R. Jesscm M.A. 


2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portraits of Dr. Whalley by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Mrs, Siddons 


and Miss Sage by Cosway, and Mrs. Sage by Nor 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDE NC E of the 
Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, LL.D. Including Letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Siddons, &c. By the Rev. 
Hitt D. Wicxuam, M.A., Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. 


Fep. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


FOREIGN DESSERTS for ENGLISH 


TABLES. Py the Author of “ Everybody's Pudding Pook.” 


Crown 8vo. with coloured Il!ustrations, 73. 6d. 


ON the MOUNTAIN: being the Welsh 


Experiences of Abraham Black and Jonas White, FEsqs., Moralists, Photo- 
graphers, Fishermen, and Botanists. By Grorce TuGwet,, M.A. [Ready. 


Post 8vo. with an Hlustration, 10s. 6d. 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER 


By Captain Ivan Herrorp. 


CANVAS 


(Ready. 


THE 


NOW READY. 


Svo. with numerous Illustrations, lis. 
HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. By the Rey. 


Ronext M‘Grer, Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 


Small with with an Introduction by the Author of 


ary Powell.’ 
JERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and the WAY 
TO IT. 


By the Rev. HreMan Doveras, M. Author of * Letters on 
Londoners over the Border.’ 


New Edition, with Portrait of M. Guizot, crown 8vo. 6s. 


M. GUIZOT’S EMBASSY to the COURT 


of ST. JAMES’S in 1810. 


Second Editions. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s.; Vol. 11. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIVES of the 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 
By Dr. Warren Fargraar Hook, D.D., F. Dean of Chichester. 


New Edition, crown Sve, 5s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS; comprising the 


chotce Songs and Poems of Father Prout, Dr. Magina, The trish W ‘bisky 
Drinker, Longfellow. Samuel Lover, &c 


New and Popular Edition, 52. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Twelfth Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE. 
CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO, 


Sixth Edition, post Svo. 7s. Gd. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PR 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A pe ypular account of the 
primary principles, the formation and developinent of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. 


New and Popular Edition, with 4 Charts and Portrait, 5s. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRA- 


PHY. 


New Editions, with additional Notes. 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
First Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 6s. 
Second Series—Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c. 6s. 


New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


MODERN COOK. 


Cuisine Classique. 


FRANCATELLIS 


Cuisine Bourgeoise, 


FRANCATELLIS COOK'S 


New Edition, Crown Svo. 5s. 


GUIDE. 


Tep. Svo. 2s. 64. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING 


Puddings, Tarts, &c , for all the Year Round. 


BOOK ; or. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY of 


BRITAIN, 


GREAT 


Fifth Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 
LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


Third Thousand. 3 vols. 


THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 


Vols, I. & I. crown Svo. 18s. 


HISTORY of ROME from the Earliest Time 


to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. Turopor Mowmsen. Translated under 
the sanction and revision of the Author, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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MESSRS. J. H. & 


JAS. PARKER’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD, AND 377 


STRAND, LONDON. 


THE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE: or, an 
Inquiry concerning the True Manner of understanding snd using the Order for Mornin; 
oon Evening Prayer. and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the Englis! 
the Rev. Freeman, M.A., Vicar of Thorverton, Prebendary of 
. and Examining Chaplain to the’ Lerd Bishop of Exeter. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
price ‘a 4s. (Just published. 
fhe concluing portion, on the Order for the Holy C just published, besides vod 
roper subject, enters entally great retigious questions of the day; 
tonemcnt, Sacrifice, the Origen of the Sabbat 
" For th hose who have Vol. I., the price of Vol. I1., w ith ‘Introduction, will be 14s.; without the 


T-woduction, Ss. 


ORDINATION SERVICE: Addresses on the 


By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 


Chueh. 


THi 


Questions jo the Candidates for Ordination. 
Uxroun. Third Edition, crown svo. cloth, ts. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS. With 
Fs Proetical, and Introductions to the several Books. 
».D.,Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Part IIT.— Amos, vi. 6 to end—Obadiah—Jonah—Micah, i. 12. 
Part 1.—Hosca—Joel. Introduction. 
Part 1f.—Jvel, Introduction— Amos, vi. 6. 


AUTHENTICITY and MESSIANIC INTER- 
PRETATION of the PR OPTIECY of ISAIATT VINDIC ate. in a Course of Sermons 
before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. R. Payxr M.A., Sub- 
ian of the Bodleian Library, and Select Preacher. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


4N EXPOSITION of the LORD'S PRAYER, 

D votifnal, Doctrine), and Practical; with Four Preliminary Dissertations, and an 

\ppendix of Extracts from Writers on the Prayer for Daily Use. By the Kev. W. H. 
Fellow and somet.me Tutor of Mertou College, Oxford. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PSALTER, or CANTICLES and PSALMS of 


DAVID, pointed for Chanting, ypon a new principle ; with Txplanations ond Directions, 
By the late Svernen Ecver, “Mus. Doe. Oxon. Secoud Editio 


a Commentary 
By the Rev. FE. B. 
ito. sewed, 5s. 


Pact. 


cloth, 7s. 
(fast pallix ler 
y post, 7a. 


The Canticles separately. Fourth Edition, fep. sewed, 64.; 


DAILY CHURCH SERV IC Es: containing the 
Prax ere ond lessons for Daily Use: the Course of Scripture Readings for the Year, 
eutl wiized by the Church. Also, a Tabie of Prope r Les-ons tor Sm i Hely- 

ta, with ences to the Paes. Late y shed, anew aud fh anisont ion, 


many Imy 


verents for Reaclier Rete 

bound in more 
ful to those wi 
Services 


vee, the Rubries printec in red, 


Church Ser vice at h 
for every Gay are Cistivetly marked, 


H KAIN 


Enclish Notes. By the Res 
Divinity in the University of 


The Greek Testament, with 
D., sometime Rezius Profe ssur of 
Sixt: Edition, with Index, Sve. eh 10s. Gd. 

ust published. 


SERMONS. By 


ATAGITE 


UNIVERSITY and CATHEDRAL 
the late Davin Wi 
chester, formerly 
Autuor. 1 vol. svo. 


SEVEN SERMONS pre: ached on 
Lent, and Easter-Day, 1862. By Vy 
ia sole charge of Mushall, Diocese of Salisbuiy. 


NATL 


Warden of New College, Oxford, and Caren of Win- 
Witn a Brief Mewoir of the 
(early ready. 


D.C.L., 
iead of Winchester C 


the 
vyaw Travancore, 
Crown Svo. limp 


RE 


SACRA- 


and ou the Preparation required from Comnvunicants. 


OBSERVATIONS on the 2 of the 


MENT of the LORD'S SUPPER, 
Fep. svo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the CHURCH 
CONGRESS of 1862, held in the Sheldonian T! re and Town Hall, Oxford. July Sth, 
¢th, and Ith. (Just published, 

THE 


GREAT I 
Oxford ; 


Svo. sewed, 2s. 64.; by post, 2s. 10¢ 


SU F F 1D) RINGS of the CLERGY during the 


Joun Waren, M.A.. sometime of xeter ( ollece, 
CtOF of St. ajor, Exeter. E pitomize ad by the Author of * The 
Annals of England.” Fep. evo. cloth. 3 oi. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN: or, Practical 
Thou on the Gorpel Mistory, and expecially on the Life and Teaching 
Jesus ot, for every day in the year, accord the Christian Season With Tities 

and Ch araet rset Christ; anda fLarmony ot ‘tl vw Four Gospeis. Tw Evitien, large 
type, crow antique cioth, 53. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
and other Authorized Books, from the Reformation ; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been —— and observed from 
the same time: with an Account of the of Reiigion in England from 1610 to 1660, 
Ry the Rev Tuomas Laenecuy. M.A., Author of “A History of the Convocation,” 

he Nonjurors,” &c. Sceond Edition, With an Index, #vo. cloth, 19s. 6d. 


ANCIENT COLLECTS and = other PRAYERS. 
Selected for Devotional Use from various Rituale, with an Appendix on the Collects in the 
Prayer Bok. By Bawwr, M.A., Fel ow of University College. Oxtors, Author 
of * A History of the Church,” xc. See nd Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. in red and bluck, 
on toned paper, antique clo.h, Ss. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the Edict of 


Milen, a.p. 313, to the Council of Cha ale edon, ap. 451. By Baront, M.A.. Fellow 
ot University College, Oxford ; late Protessor of Ecclesiastical History in the Scottish 
Church. Post svo. cloth, its. éd. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of FAITH: Eight Plain Sermons. 
By one of the Writers of the “ Tracts for the Christian Seasons.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Conclusions. 


THE WORKS of 8. JUSTIN MARTYR. Translated 


with Notes and Indices. (Library of the Fathers.) Svo. cloth, 8s. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author 


of “ The Doctrine of the Cross" and “ Devotions for the Sick Room.” The Third Edition, 
fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JELF’°S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the 


Greek Language, chiefly from the Text of Raphael Kahnner. By Wa. Evw. Jexe, M.A. 
Student ot Chris Church. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. £1 10s. 
This grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham; at Eton, 
King's College, London, and other Pubiic Schools. 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar 


for the use of Schools. By Professor Mapvro, wilh Additions hy the Author. ine ated 
by the Rev. G. F. Woons, M.A., unifox ~ with Jclf's * Greek Grammar.” Fourth Edition, 
with an Authors. eloth, best Latin G 
ompetent authorities pronounce this wor > very n Grammar published 
in England. This New Ldition evntains an Index to the Authors quoted. 


AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the STYLES 


of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Reformation: with a 
Ske tch of the Grecian ond Roman Orders. By the late Tuomas Rick wan, F.S. Sixth 
Edition, with considerabe Advitions, chiefly Historical, by 
Six:h Edition, 8vo. with many Plates and numerous ‘lilustrations by O Jewitt, cha 
extra, gilt top, 21s. (Yow ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC 


APCTIITECTURE. By Joun Pannen, F-.S. Second Fdition, revised and 
©) Jar cd, with 170 Lilustrations, and a Glossarial fep. 8vo. cloth lettered, 53. 


SOME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
in ENGLAND, with numerous Tlustrations of Existing Remains, from Original 
Drawings. From to Henry By the late T. ticosow Turner, 

Pauxer, F.S8.A. vols. 8vo. with 490 Engravings and a General Ludex, .3 izs. 

“People do not realize the feet that Gothic «ver was a prevalent civil style. Mr. Parker's 


beautiful vo:ume son tngtish Domestic An hitecture come oppurtunely to drive away 
this crvor, 
t 


Ibs bouk to US & Vast store uf exquisite rem 
and g-ves sume glimpees of fur 
ec of the sub cet is ¢ uly amazing. Our lund is still studded with 

al domestic art; ouly t.:¢ didiculty is, to make people believe that 
"_The Na tiowal dieview, January , 1860. 


ENGLISH HOME: its Early History and 


With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Secoud Edition, 


as of mediaval e:vil architecture 
wher stores which exist in uther 


OUR 
Prozress. 
crown Svo. clota, Ss. 


“Itcoatvins the annals c 
domestic matt 
book as interesting as 
research, but also with 


our English civilization, and all progress | in social and 
» to be the family and people whie 1 this forms a 
and our domestic histery is writ en. y wita great 


spuit and liveliness.” —Christian Remenbrancer. 


THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE 


AGES. Translated from the French of M. Viollet-le-Duc. By M. 
Architect. With 15: Original rench Engravings. Medium 8vo. cloth, 


Also In the press, uniform with the above. 


AN HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT 


of ENGLISH CASTLES. By, the Rev. C. U. Hanrsnonne, M.A. With numerous 


Engravings. 


IRISH HISTORY and IRISH CHARACTER. By 


Swern. Second Edition, post clo h letiered, 5s, 


“ A very exhaustive and masterly dissertation on the influc nees which haveshaped the destiny 
of Trelanc He has succeeded in a remarkable degrce in msking a po itieat anatomy 
she throug out gives provt of judzmeut and shill, ancl deserves the me of the 


ne speci- 
the best 


an. « Wedo noi hesitate to characiciize this bs-ay asa f 
inquiry, of generous thuusiit and keen observation, and as one 
of a pure styie of political wiiting.”"~ Tunes, Nov. 7, i561. 


THREE LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, 


delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. I. II. On the Study of History. TIT. On some S: 
Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progiess. By Gotpwin M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the Unive:sity of Uxford. Svo. cloth, 4s. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE EXAMINERS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
HISLORY AT OXFORD. 


THE ANNALS of ENGLAND: an Epitome of English 


fiistory, pik Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Pastiement, and other Public 
3 vols. fep. Svo. clot, 15s. ; or each Vol. separately, us. 
Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the end of the Plantagencts. 
Vol. IT. From the Acce:sion of the House of Lanca-ter to Charles L 
Vol. LLL. From the Commonweaith to tie Death of Queen Anne. 


A FEW NOTES from PAST LIFE, 1818—1832. 
Edited Cor respoadence, the Rev. Francis M.A., Rector of Islip, 
Oxturd. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. éd 
* The volume is remarkabie for the variety cf eutjects at which it glances, and for the genial 
vi wn with which cach hand 
“ These notes cunnet fail to inte rest a tar longer evelo than the Editor's old associates at 
Mort pw amd Magazine. 
* There is about them a certain fresuness and genuineness of feelinc which pleases us in spite 
f revives. . ‘They have the indeseribabie charm of being natucal.”— spectator, 
Trench has, we think, judged wisely in giving to the pubiic what he tells ms was first 
pr a. only fur a tew friends to read. There is no sevelation of anything which delicacy would 
vish t velit, and he has been able, by puviishing these letters, to give Public ~¢iwolmen and 


Oxford men a picture of the past which they will glance at with pleasure."—Satarduy Meview. 


GLEANINGS from WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Groncr Scorr, F.S.A. With Appendices supply ine Further Particulars, 
and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings, by others. ustratcd by numerous 
Plates and Wovdcuts. &vo. New and much enlarged Edition. (ln the press. 


MEMOIR of the late JOSHUA WATSON. By the 


Ancupeacon New Edition. 


examples we 


ius 


Ia the press. 


LIFE of THOMAS WILSON, D.D., Bishop of Sodor 


m—Isaac, Jacob, and Joseyh—Moses—The Walls of Jericho— | 


and Man. Dy the Rev. Joux (In the press. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


One handsome $vo. vol. with 50 Illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait of 


the Great Sportsman. 
AFRICAN HUNTING. From Natal to the 


Zambesi, Lake Ng»mi, Kalahari. From 1852 to 1860. By Wittiam Cuarces 
Batowtn, Esq., I°.G.S. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By) 


Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of “ East Lynne,” and “ The Channings.” 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, K.G. 


JOURNALS OF MR. WILLS, THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 


8vo. with Maps, Plans, Portraits, and ether Miustrations. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 
RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE 
to the GULF of CARPENTARIA. From the Journals of Wittiam Jon 
Wuts. By his Father, Wittiam Witts, 


“ Mr. Wills, the Martyr, whose History of the Journcy is all that is left to us, is deserving of 
avation’stears. His extreme youth, his enduring patienee, his evenness of temper, his lively 
disposi.ion, even in extremities, his devotion to his leader, al] tend to stamp him as the real 
master-maind of the expedition.” —Australian Press. 


2 vols. pest 


THE PROPHECY: a Novel. 


Racuet Buture. 


the Lady 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis T. Buckiann, Esq., Author of “ Curiosities of Natural History.” 


One handsome vol. Ms. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, Engineer. 
By Josern Devey, Esq. 


Post 8vo. with fine Hiustrations, 10s. 64. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the 


* Life in Tuscany.” 


Author of 


2 vols. post Svo. 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND; or. 


the Outside and Inside of Australia. By Witutaw R. Jesse M.A. 


© vols. Svo. with fine Portraits of Dr. Whalley by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Mrs, Siddons 
and Miss Sage by Cosway, and Mrs. Sage by Romney, 25°. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, LL.D. {neluding Letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Siddons, &«. By the Rev. 
Hite D. Wicxuam, M.A., Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN DESSERTS for ENGLISH 


TABLES. By the Author of * Everybody's Padding Rook.” 


Crown 8vo. with coloured I!ustrations, 73. 6d. 


ON the MOUNTAIN: being the Welsh 


Experiences of Abraham Black and Jonas White, Fsqs., Moralists, Photo- 
grapliers, Fishermen, and Botanists. By Grorce Tucwetn, M.A. [fReady. 


Post 8vo. with an Hlustration, 10s. 6d. 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER 


By Captain Ivan Herrorp. 


CANVAS. 


(Ready. 


THE 


NOW READY. 


with numerous Ilustrations, Hs. 


HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. By the Rey. 


Ronert M‘Gner, Chaplain to the Forces of the Expe dition.” 


Small with vod Introduction by the Author of 
JERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and the WAY 
Letters on 


TO IT. By the Rev. HerMan Dovetas, M. Author of 
Londoners over the Border.’ 


New Edition, with Portrait of M. Guizot, crown 8vo. (js. 


M. GUIZOT’S EMBASSY to the COURT 


of ST. JAMES’S in 1810. 


Second Editions. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s.; Vol. 11. 8vo. 18s, 


THE LIVES of the 


CANTERBURY. from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of How) ley 
By Dr. Wacren Fargrasr Hvok, D.D., F. Dean of Chichester. 


New Edition, crown 8ve, 5s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS; comprising the 


chotce Songs and Poems of Father Prout, Dr. Magina, The Irish W hisky 
Drinker, Longfellow, Samuel Lover, &c 


New and Popular Edition, 5:. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Twelfth Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE. 
CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO, 


Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A popular account of the 
primary principles, the formation and development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. 


New and Popular Edition, with 4 Charts and Portrait, 5s. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRA- 


PHY. 


New Editions, with additional Notes. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
First Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 6s. 
Second Series—-Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c. 6s. 


New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


MODERN COOK. 


Cuisine Classique. 


FRANCATELLIS 


New Edition, Crown Svo. 5s, 


COOKS GUIDE, 


Cuisine Bourgeoise, 
FRANCATELLITS 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING 


Puddings, Tarts, &e , for all the Year Round. 


BOOK or. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY 


BRITAIN, 


of G RE A T 


Fifth Edition, with Ilustrations, 6s. 
ZAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


Third Thousand. 3 vols. 


THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Heyry Woop. 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 


Vols, 1. & crown S8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY of ROME from the Earliest Time 


to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. Tutopor Momsen. Translated under 
the sanction and revision of the Author, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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MESSRS. J. H. & JAS. 


PARKER’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD, AND 377 


E Aral . + E ‘ ta 
THE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE: or, an 
Inquiry concerning the True Manner of understanding snd using the Order for Mornin 
end Evening Prayer. and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the Enctis! 
Chureh. By the Rev. Freeman, Jicar of ‘Thorverton, Prebendary of 
Exeter, and Examining Chaplain to the Lerd “Bishop of Exeter. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
price 21 4s. “(Just published. 
The conclu*ing portion, on the Order for the Holy C just published, besides yes 
r subject, enters incidentally into most of a gat retigious questions of the day ; 
omement, Sacrifice, the Origen of the Sabbath Da 
For those dg have Vol. L., the price of Vol. I., With ‘Introduction, will be 14s.; without the 


T-uoluction, Ss 


THE ORDINATION SERVICE: Addresses on the 


Questions to the Candidates for Ordination. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Third Edition, crown svo. cloth, ts. 


tHE MINOR PROPHETS. With a Commentary 
xpi and Practical, and Introductions to the seve ral Books. By the Rev. E. B. 
re S ).D.,Rezius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 4to. sewed, ds. 
es t. 
Part IIT.— Amos, vi. 6 to end—Obadiah—Jonah—Micah, i. 12. 
Part Introduction. 
Part If.—Jvel, Introduction— Amos, vi. 6. 


AUTHENTICITY and MESSIANIC INTER- 

INTATION me th e PROPTIECY of ISAIAH VINDICATED, in a Course of Sermons 
1d before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. R. Payxg Sova, M.A., Sub- 
sian of the Bodleiun Library, and Select Preacher. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


4N EXPOSITION of the LORD'S PRAYER, 
D yotifnal. Doetrinel, and Practical; with Four Preliminary Dissertations, and an 
\ppendix of Extracts from Writers on the Prayer for Daily Use. By the Rev. W. i. 

karstaxe, Fellow and somet.me Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TIE PSALTER, or CANTICLES and PSALMS of 


DAVID, pointed for Chanting, a new principle ; with xplanations ond Directions. 
By the late Sveruen Exvey, Mus. Doc. Oxon. Secoud Edition, 8vo. cloth, . Od. 
(Just 


The Canticles separately. Fourth Edition, fep. sewed, 64.; by post, 7a, 


DAILY CHURCH SERVICES: 
zand Tessons for Daily Use: or, the Course of Scripture Re 

authe by the Church, Also, a Tabie of ti Proper Les-ons 19 
cava, th Heferences to the Pages. Late y pul) lished, a new and handsom 
Tw . i many Improvements for Realier Reference, the Rubries printed in red, 

bound in morecco, 

ful to thos whor Chure} Servic home as for 
t i ms and Services for every day are Cistinetly marked, 
y suitable bouk for a pre ecut. 


i KAINH ATAGUKH. The Greek Testament, with 
Enclish Notes. By the Rev. Enwann Bortosx, D.D., sometime Rezius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxterd, Sixta EB dition, with Index, Sve. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

(Just published. 


UNIVERSITY and CATHEDRAL SERMONS. — By 
th Dacuw D.C... Warden of New College, Oxford, and Caren of Win- 

rly ligad Master of Winchester College. Witn a Brief We oir of the 
1 vol. svo. (Nearly ready. 


SEVEN SERMONS preached on the Sundays in 
Lent, and Easter- Day, 1862. By Trarncore, Lit » Priest ; Curate 
in sole charge of It tushall, Diocese of Salisbuiy. Crown Svo. clot! od. 


OBSERVATIONS on the NATURE of the SACRA- 


MENT of the LORD'S SUPPER, and on the Preparation required from Comn.unicants. 
Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 23. 6d. 


REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the CHURCH 
CONGRESS of in the Sheldonian Theatre and Town Hall, Oxford. July 
oth, and Mth. Svo. sewed, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 10d. (Just published. 


THE SUFFERINGS of the CLERGY during the 
GREAT REBELLION. By the Rev. Joux Waren. M.A.. sometime of Exeter College, 
Oxtord ; and Rector of St. Mary Major, Exeter. po nee re ad by the Author of * The 
Annuals of England.” ep. 8vo. cloth, 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN: or, Practical 
Thoughts on the Gorpel History, and especially on the Life and Teaching Our, Lord 
Jesus Christ, for every day in the year, according to the Christian Se a Tities 

Edita, large 


containing the 


ond Charaet rs et Christ ; and a [Harmony ot ‘the Four Gospess. Twe' 
type, crowii antique cioth, 5s. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
and other Authorized Pooks. from the Reformation ; ; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubries, Canons, and u sof the Church have been and observed from 
the same time: with an Aceoun tof the state of Re ligion in England from 1610 to 1660. 
Ry the Rev Tuomas Larnecuy. M.A., Author of * istory of the Convocation,” 
he Nonjurors,” &c. Sceond Bditien, With an Index, #vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


"ERS 

ANCIENT COLLECTS and = other PRAYERS. 
Selected for Devotio “ae Use from various Rituals, with an Appendix on the Collects in the 
Prayer Bok y Breve ur, M.A., Fel ow of University College. Oxfor’. Author 
of * A His story ot the t hus ch, ~ Sceund Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. in red and black, 
on toned paper, antique cloh, 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the Edict of 
Milen, a.p, to the Couneil of Chalcedon, a.p. 451. by Brrent, M.A., Fellow 
ot ity College, Oxford ; late Wrotessor of Ecclesiastical History in the Scottish 
Church. Post svo. cloth, its. éd. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of FAITH: Eight Plain Sermons. 


By one of the Writers of the “ Tracts for the Christian Seasons.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Abcl_Enoch—Noah— Jacob, and Josepyh—Moses—The Wallis of Jericho— | 
Conclusions. 


STRAND, LONDON. 


THE WORKS of 8. JUSTIN MARTYR. Translated 


with Notes and Indices. (Library of the Fathers.) Svo. cloth, 8s. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author 


of “ The Doctrine of the Cross” and “ Devotions for the Sick Room.” The Third Edition, 
fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the 


Greek Language, chiefly from the Text of Raphael Kahnner. By Wa. Eow. Jexr, M.A. 
Student of Chris Church. Third Edition, 2 vuls. Svo, £1 10s. 
This grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham; at Eton, 
King’s College, London, and uther Pubiic Schools. 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar 


for the use of Schools. By Professor Mapvre, wilh Additions by the Author. Sundaes 
by the Rev. G. F. Wooos, M.A., uniform with Jelf's * Greek Grammar.” Fourth Edition, 
with on Index of Authors. vo. eloth, 12s. 
Competent authorities pronounce this work to to be the ey best Latin Grammar yet published 
in ‘Shela, This New Ldition evntains an Index to the Authors quoted. 


AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the STYLES 


of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Reformation; with a 
Sketch of the Grecian ond Koman Orders. By the late Taomas Riexwas, F.S.A. Sixth 
Edition, with considerabie Adcitions, chiefly Historical, by Jowx Henay Panawra, F.S.A. 
Six-h Edition, 8vo. with many Plates and numerous ‘Lilustrations by O Jewitt, cluth 
extra, gilt top, 21s. (Now ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC 


APCIITECTURE. By Joun Pannen, Second Fdition, revised and 
Jar with 170 and lossarial fep. 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. 


SOME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


in ENGLAND, with ny ae Tilustrations of Existing Remains, from Original 
Drawings. From tiam J. to Henry VIII. By the late T. licpson Turner, and 
Paawer, F.S.A. i vols. 8vo. with 490 Engravings and a General Index, 23 12s. 

“People do not realize ae feet that Gothic ever was a prevalent civil style. Mr. Parker's 
beautiful vocumes on bngtish Domestic Ar hitecture come in most oppurtunely to drive away 
this ervur. book Opens to Us Yast store of exquisite remains of medieval civil architecture 
stil existing in our country, and g-ves some glimpres of fur richer stores which exist in uther 
Popular sof the sub cetist uly amazing. Our lund is still studded with 
beaniiful fragments cf: al dumestic art; ouly t..e didiculty is, to make people believe that 
they wre dumest National Jteview, January , 1860. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early History and 
Prozress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Secoud Edition, 
crown Svo. clota, 38. 

“Tteontsins the ann of our English all about our progress in social and 
Comestic matters ; hov : wcople which we ure. All this furms a 
si ing. ic ‘history is written, not ouly wita great 
research, but also muuch spait and liveliness.”—Christian Remembsancer. 


THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE 


AGES. Translated from the French of M. Viollet-le-Duc. By M. 
Architeet. With 15: Original Freuch Enugravings. Medium 8vo. cloth, 2 


Also In the press, uniform with the above. 


AN HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT 


of ENGLISH CASTLES, By, the Rev. C. U. M.A. With numerous 


IRISH HISTORY and IRISH CHARACTER. By 


Second Edition, post 8vo. clo h letiered, 5s. 

“ 4 very exhaustive and masterly dissertation on the influences which haveshaped the destiny 
of Treland. He has succeeded in a remarkabie degree in meking a po itical anatomy 
of whic out gives provt of judzment and sill, ancl deserves the ce of t 
thinker and st We do nal to charac.ciize this hs-ay as a fine speci- 

the best 


mien of philosuphica of generovs thou. a tand keen observation, aud as one 
examples we know of a pure sty.e of potitical w — Tunes, Nov. 7, 1361. 


THREE LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, 
delivered in Oxford, On Study hy of TIT. On ware 
« he t toric: Go 
Profestor of Mode History in the tity of Uniord. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE EXAMINERS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
HISLORY AT OXFORD. 


rar NY TT). 
THE ANNALS of ENGLAND: an Epitome of English 
History, from Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public 
3 vols. tep. clot, lis. ; or each Vol. separately, us. 
“ol. I. From the Koman Era to the end of the Plantagenets. 
val Il. From the Acce:sion of the House of Lanes-ter to Charles L. 
Vol. LLL. From the Commoenweaith to the Death of Queen Anne. 


A FEW NOTES from PAST LIFE, 1818—1832. 
Edited from Correspoadence, by the Rev. Francis Satan M.A., stor of Islip, 
Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
* The volume is remarkable for the variety ef subjects at which it glances, and for the genial 
windom with which each News, 
~ These notes cunnet fail to ites rest a tar largercircle than the Editor's old associates at 
Herrow and Uriel. J 
here is about them a certain fresiness and genuineness of feeline which pleases us in spite 
of, ourselves. ‘They have the indescriba bie charm of being neural.” — spectator, 

Mr. Trene in has, we think. judged wisely in giving to the public what he tells Os was first 
pr inted only fur a tew friends tu read. There is no revelation of anything which delicacy would 
‘ish ty veii.and be has been able, by puviishing these letters, give Public ~ehwolmen and 
Oxtord men a picture of the past which they will glance at with pleasure.”"—Saturday Meview. 


GLEANINGS from WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Gre G Scorr, R.A. F.S.A. With A 
compictsn the Histor) of-the Abbey Buildinze, by others.” Iiustrated by mumerous 
Plates and Wovdcuts. Sve. New and much enlarged Edition. “Un the press. 


MEMOIR of the late JOSHUA WATSON. By the 


Ancepracon Cacntox. New Edition. 


~ 


(Ia the press. 


LIFE of THOMAS WILSON, D.D., Bishop of Sodor 


and Man. By the Rev. Joun Kenre. 


(ln the press, 
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CHAPPELL 


& 


NEW ROOMS, 50 ‘NEW! BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES 


AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


FOR 


OR HIRE. 


These larze Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., and form a collection unequalled by 


that of any other Establishment. 
The Instruments are classified in the following manner : — 


ROOM No. 1.—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 


ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY-FIVE to SIXTY 


GUINEAS. 


ROOM No. 3.— PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; also HARMONIUMS of the best kinds, 

ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS, 

ROOMS Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for Hire, and include Instruments of every kind, by 
AvLexanpre, Broapwoop, Erarp, &c. &e. 


Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, 


of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different factories, the acoustic properties of 


and frequently deceive the ear even of the most skilful. 


The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. 


side by side, Pianofortes by every recognised maker, and of forming a far more correct ju 


which necessarily differ greatly, 


An immense assortment may be seen, 


suitable to the School-room, Church, or Drawing-room, ranging in price from Tive to E ighty-tive Guineas, 
Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 
A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 


1862 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO | 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of a 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; | 
admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for | 
keeping sin tune: and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action yet 

ade. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany; 26 Guineas in Rose wood or 
W alnut ; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Hei; ght, 3 ft. 4in. 


} 

| 

CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.— | 
To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and | 
COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly | 
satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the same | 
simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted | 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
the tuners. In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in all } 
respects to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In 
best Walnut (similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas, 
in Rosewood; or in Waluut, 60 Guineas. — This instrument has Three 
Strings, and the fullest Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is | 
strengthened by every possible means to endure the greatest amount | 
of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The workmanship is of | 
the best deseription ; the tone is round, full, and rich ; and the power | 
equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The touch is elastic; and the 
repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, has 
hitherto been made in England at the same B pen Every instrument | 
will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of | 
the purchase. } 

| 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. — ALEX- | 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every description, | 
nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices. Seeond- | 
hand Instruments of every descri tion, and i in great variety, by BROAD- | 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKM AN, &e. | 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE 


No. 1.—FOR THE CHURCH. 


With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the | 
new Venetian Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which . 
means a crescendo can be produced without the use of the Expression 
Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. | 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas. 


| NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 


FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, the best 
In Oak Case, with a compass of Four Octaves. Perfect 
Price 5 Guineas. 


NEW 
of all makers. 
for the Cottage, School, or Choir. 


ALEXANDRE, with Five 
Octaves, two Footboards, and in Oak Case. These instruments are lower 
in price, and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 


NEW CHURCIL HARMONIUMS, by ALEXANDRE—No. 1, with two 
rows of keys, 8 stops, 34 rows of vibraters, and swell to the upper row of 
keys, in Hoss wood Case, 45 Guineas. No.2, with two rows of keys, 22 
stops, 6 rows of vibrators, and swell to the upper row of keys, in Rose- 
wood, or Polished Oak Case, price 70 Guineas, These instruments 
surpass all others for Church purposes, and ave equally adapted to the 
Urganist’s use in a Drawing-room. They are especially manufactured 
to resist the ill-eflects of damp, which is‘too common in churches, anil 
are consequently not liable to derangement. ‘Testimonials to the great 
superiority of the Alexandre Harmoniums, from Professors STERN- 
DALE BENNETT and Sir GEORGE OUSELEY; also, from Dr. 
RIMBAULT, Mr. GOSS, Mr. TURLE, Herr ENGEL, and the most 
eminent Professors and Organists, with full Descriptive Lists, will be 
forwarded on application te CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street. 
Fither of the above Instruments may be had with 24 octaves of inde- 
pendent German pedals, which may be detached at will, for 20 Guineas 
extra. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM ILARMONIUMS. 


| No. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in 


Rosewood Case. - 25 Guineas. 
» 2. Eight stops, percussion action, “additional blower, and in 
Rosewood Case ‘ 
» 3. Sixteen stops, percussion action, additional blowe " voix 
eéleste, &c, (the best Harmonium that can be made). 60 ,, 


35. 


EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen § 
This Instrument, finished in a style superior to any other kind, 
whole of the interior mechanism being French polished, is consequently 
more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It hasa 
Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee 
Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas. 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award :—“ Novelty of construction of Harmoninms, cheapness, combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


Descriptive Lists and Drawings sent on .Application to 


_ CHAPPELL & 50 


Printed by GEORGE 


'W SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 5 New-strect 
No. 38 Southampion Street, Serende in the Parish of 


N EW SOND STREET. 


re, in * the Parish of § St. t. Bile, in the City of London: and Published ng? pavio JONES, at the 
. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex. — Saturday, November 8, 
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